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AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH TO THE 

bhagavadgTta 


By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHI 

I— THE WILL TO RESIST 

Of books h few only attain the positiorr' of classics. Of them, not more 
than half a dozen have come to be accepted as Scriptures. Of such Scrip- 
tures, the pre-eminent is the Bhagavad^td—\.\\i^ incomparable converse be- 
tween God and Man. Edwin Arnold called it The Song Celestial ; Hum- 
boldt characterized it as “ the most beautiful, perhai:>s the only true philo- 
sophical song in any known tongue ”, The reasons for its pre-eminence are 
many. 

It is composed by Vyasa Dvaipayana, the author of the Mahdbharata, 
the poet of poets and the first and foremost prophet of the human race. 

This gospel has given more than human ix)wer to countless men for the 
last twenty-five hundred years ; to Ankara and Ramanuja ; to Viveka- 
NANDA, Lokamanya Tilak and Gandhiji among the moderns. 

It has also provided the inspiration to immortal works like the Bhdga- 
vata and Tulasidasa’s Rdmacarita Mdnasu which have shaped and strengthened 
the eternal edifice of Indian culture. 
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And it has a universality which embraces every aspect of human action, 
suits and tJlevates every stage of human development. 

Yet the modem educated mind in India is a timid mind. It has a sub- 
ccMiscious feeling that if it is found relying too often on the Gita, the pos- 
sessor— -the arrogant modern — will be classed with the superstitious, the weak, 
the outworn. 

It is a real fear amongst us. But if India is to continue its triumphant 
march to world influence, the fear must be cast out. 

•St. Paul in his letter to the Romans said : I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ”. Why should anyone be ashamed of the Gospel which 
Vyasa taught mankind ? No man is ashamed of his learning, of his artistic 
gifts, or of displaying power, however little it be. Why should he be ashamed 
of openly confessing the real source of power, the power which strengthens 
everyone when he is feeble, inspires him* when he is weak, upholds him whop 
he is strong ? 

When all resources fail, then through the words of the Gita, God 
speaks : 

Yield not to impotence, Partha. 

It befits thee not. ^ 

Shake off this wretched faint-heartedness. 

Stand up, Oh, harasser of foes.’^ 

Then fear flees. Then we recover ‘ ourselves ’ ; and like unto Arjuna each 
of us can say, inspired : 

Here I stand firm ; my doubts are fled ; 

I shall act as Thou biddest.2 

The more desperate the situation, the greater is the [x>wer which the 
Gita reveals. This has been the experience of the strong. Why should it 

be the inspiration of us, the weak ? 

The strength which the Gita gives does not lie on the surface. It lies 
int^eal personal power ; not like the power of the worldly, in apparent glitter 
and domination. It is the power that makes everyone to whom it comes a 
little more of himself. By and through it, the weak become strong ; the shal- 
low, deep ; the voluble, silent ; the insolent, humble ; the wasted, effective. 
It gives the power of God to everyone that believeth ; the power ‘ to arise and 
win glory, to overcome foes and to enjoy Kingship ; a power, higher than 
which, no man can covet or gain. 

The power which the Gita gives comes not merely to individuals but to 
communities and nations, as well, if could translate its message into 
action. 


1. %5q m qq; qj4 I 

# waqWro 'rtrl'T !l B. G. II, 3. 

2. qqq qq i b. g. xviii, 73. 

». qsat f^cqi ?13qq^ II B. G. XI, 33. 
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The message of the Gtd <||p be summed up in the words “Creative 
Resistance’'.* This has two aspals*: Creative Concentration arid the Will 
to Resist. The latter aspect is given in one verse of immortal value : 

Thy everf deed dedicated unto Me, 

Thy heart in self-hood rested, 

All ‘ my-ness all hope forsworn, 

With thy Self from fever cured, 

Resist thou. Oh, Arjuna.s 

Resist non-self with self, wherever it is, by whatever means ; resist it 
with all the might of your body and soul, not as a matter of calculation, but 
as a matter of offering unto Him : that is the message of the Gtd. 

When in the past foreign hordes overran India, the power of the State 
and thedrenzy of religious fanaticism were allied against her. Her freedom, 
her faith, her culture, her very existence were in peril. Then the message of 
the GUd gave her power and endurance, and the will to resist. 

We then resisted in the social sphere and turned guilds into castes, and 
families into the fortressed strength of joint families. We resisted in the 
religious sphere and produced ^bhakti, the bJ^kti of Caitanya, Kabir and Guru 
Nanak, which swept away the angularities of religious intolerance. We resist- 
ed in the intellectual sphere and enshrined Sanskrit as the Goddess of learn- 
ing, as the mother of everlasting inspiration. "^We resisted in the political 
sphere and reduced the power of kings to a mere liberty to quarrel with each 
other without seriously affecting society and culture. 

But Pax Britannica, the hypnotic phrase, made us see things as they were 
not. It has weakened India’s Will to Resist. And a new situation finds us 
in difficulties. 

Today, a man, more ferocious than Atilla, overspreads the world, bring- 
ing carnage and slavery to country after country, coming nearer to India with 
every stride. An irresponsible bureaucracy has declined our free association' 

4. Cf. Niradha in (Y. S. I. 2); in its important stages it is 

not suppression but resistance. Cf. (Y. S. I. 31). Creative- 

ness is the essence of dhydna and samddhL Samddhi is defined as, " The same 
(i.e. Meditation) appearing in the form of the object (meditated upon) and becom- 
ing bereft as it were of its own charactej^is communion 

I Y. S. III. 3). The act and the self must be forgotten; the 
must be so absorbed in the dkyeya, that he becomes the thing meditated upon. 
This process of becoming the thing meditated upon, i.e. accomplishing things by con- 
centration is referred to as Creative |pmstance. Now, Creative Resistance has two 
constituents : Concentration — ekdgryd or ekatcdti/ubhydsa and vtmdgya ( 

fisfhwj?! la*TO; Y. S. I. 15). Vairdgya for a man in training 
is only possible when he develops resistance. Thus all creation is the result 
of dhydna or samddhi of some kind or other induced by creative concentration and 
the will to resist everything which obstructs the creation. 

5. )^«Jwi'«Trw%?rr i 

»pr it B. G. Ill, 30. 
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and has armed itself with powers, which can stifle the breath of freedom in 
the country. An ambition lo dominate the country or divide it ha^ fired a 
few, making life and property insecure. Western culture — ^the teeming womb 
of tanks and dive-bombers — has insidiously sapped our spirit. It has created 
dangers we never knew before. We feel helpless ; we whine for alien hejp. 
We lodk in vain on all sides for sympathy. 

A mood of frustration has seized India as had seized Arjuna, when Shri 
Kiwa asked him to control his sense of impotence. The message of the 
Gita is the country’s only hope. India must dedicate itself to God. It should 
give up illusory hopes of cheaply earned freedom. It should listen to the voice 
of God and develop the Will to Resist all evil, in whatever form it faces us. 

II. — TO BE OR TO DO : THAT’S THE QUESTION 

Resistance is the essence of individual or corporate growth. If one did 
not resist, one would become worse than a weed. 

Resistance to non-self is the first step towards the growth of a man’s per- 
sonality. Every minute it is growing, it becomes something different from 
what it has been. This incessant development of one’s personality, however, 
is simply the process of being oneself *more and more. This ' Becoming is 
the law of life. 

I want to be * myself ’ {atmovan ) : that is the supreme desire of every man. 
It is not a desire to be one’s own nude, caveman self. It is the desire to live 
a fuller life ; to live in a more co-ordinated manner ; to develop one’s capa- 
cities with corresponding enlargement of opportunities. This desire seeks 
to emphasize, expand and realize all that is in us. It also drives us to admire 
others who possess striking personalities, who are ‘ themselves ’ in a larger 
measure. 

Unfortunately, most of us try to develop our personality from with.,’i:t, 
rather than from within. Some dress their hair ; others study and modify 
their voice, manner and appearance ; yet others acquire equipment, physical 
or mental ; all, with the object of being something, something more notable 
and effective. But personality is not the result of possessions ; it is the out- 
come of a man becoming more of a person than others, in being a source of 
inner power. 

The greatness of a man is not in what he does, but in what he was and 
has since become. To ‘ become ’, then, is infinitely higher than to ' do.’ To 
be thoroughly * oneself ’ is higher service than serving others. “ Ye, therefore, 
shall be perfect even as yOur Heavenly Father is perfect ” said Christ in his 
Sermon on the Mount. To become * perfect ' — ^to realize every minute the 
highest in oneself — is the noblest service to fellowmen. 

The YogS is higher than the Ascetic ; 

He soars above the seers who know. 


6. i a g, ii, 66. 
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Higher thatt those who woric, too, ia he. 

Therefore^ ^rjuna, be thou a Yogi.’ 

The greatness of a t|uly great man lies in his life, not in his deeds. Every 
man who has met GanUhiji has felt that there is something nobler, greater in 
the man than in anything that he says or does. Every time I meet him, I 
find that he is bigger than his biggest deeds. 

“ It is true,” writes Mr. Morley, ” that what interesls the world in 
Mr. Gladstone is even mpre what he was than what he did ; his brilliance, 
charm and power, the endless surprises ; his dualism and more than dualism.** 

Was it not Milton who said that in order to write well the author 
ought himself to be a true poem ; that he should not ‘ presume to sing hi^ 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, unleSss he have in himedf the experi- 
ence or px^actice of all that is praisworthy ’ ? 

What did Socrates do, except impress with his tremendous personality 
every man he came in contact with ? Thus does Alcibiades, the magnificent 
wastrel, testify : 

“ When I hear him speak, my heart leaps up far more than the hearts of those 
who celebrated the Corybantic mysteries ; my tears are poured out as he talks, a thing 
I have often seen happen to many others Insides myself. I have heard Pericles and 
other excellent orators, and have been pleased with their discourses, but I suffered 
nothing of this kind ; nor was any soul ever on those occasions disturbed and filled 
with self-reproach, as if it were slavishly laid prostrate. But this Marsyas here had 
often affected me in the way I describe, until the life which I lived seemed hardly 
worth living. ♦ * * I escape therefore, and hide myself from him, and when I see him 
I am overwhelmed with humiliation because I have neglected to do what I confessed 
to him ought to be done ; and often and often have I wished that he were no long- 
er to be seen among men. But if that were to happen I well know that I should 
suffer far greater pain ; so that there I can tmm, or what I can do with this man 
I know not All this have I and many others suffered from the pipings of this 
satyr/^ 

In the life of every great man we observe the effort with which he 
struggled 'agjdnst his limitations. We trace the steps by which he rose to 
become himself ; by which he gained freedom which led to fuller expression 
of his powers. 

The men who seek accomplishments without correspondii^ inner growth 
do not know the joys of ‘Becoming*. They find no real greatness. The 
Gita condemns them unequivocally : 

In quendiless longing lost, 

By fraud, ccmceit and hist inspired, 

They strive, 

Bound by vows impure, with ignorance blind, 

Holding on to lies in place of truth, 

Engrossed in boundless^ anxious designs 
Extending to the ends of tune, 

fl B. G. vi, 46 , 
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On sating their desires such men are bent» 
Believing, that alone is Truth. 

Enmeshed hy a hundred bonds of hope 
Steeped in lust and ^M^h 
Amassing ivealth by la^ess means 
They strive to get; thefr hearts' desires. 

“ See what I have secured today ? ” they say 
“ On this my mind is now set, next. 

This wealth is mine ; this much more 
Shall be mine again. 

This enemy have I slain today ; 

Those others I will slay anon. 

I am the lord ; I enjoy as I like ; 

Successful, happy and strong am I. 

Who can rival my wealth, my birth? 

I alone will offer sacrifice. 

Scatter gifts and rejoice 
As none before me ever did.'* 

Enveloped in ignorance, these, 

Maddened by cduntless thoughts, 

Caught fast in illuaon, 

Held in thrall by sensual pleasures 
Rush heading into Hell® 


Exclusive devotion to the outward in one shape or the other endangers 
the inner side of a man, which alone gives him strength, beauty and distinc- 
tion. 

“ What does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? asked the Prophet of Nazareth. 

Many gain the world they seek. They also then find to their cost that 
they have^ no power to make it their own. 


8. 






II 


‘ ^ sR5*iRngqif^: i 

filial: II 


: i 


II 


3T^ ^ ?cr: 51^^^ i 

5*^ II 

ans^tsfirsrjrstwf^ wi i 

II 

jit?3IT5WWIIpT|: I 

11 B. G. XVI, 10-16, 
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Ill— tSUSRENDER TO GOD 

When the Gita enjoins resistance as an essential of the growth of person- 
ality in a man! or a group, emphasis-is laid on ' Dedication of all actions to 
Me.’ ■ 

W * 

This Dedication . — Isvma Prm^t^hcm^ in other words; Surrender to God 
—baffled me for a long time. The intdiectual bad^ound of my college days 
was provided by Spencer and Mill. I, therefore, could not understand why 
Vyasa and Patanjali, Christ, St. Augustine and Caitanya, Narasiihha and 
Mira, all persons of the highest intellect and honesty, of most ppwerful per- 
sonality, laid) emphasis on this surrender as a necessary 6tep to ^Bd:oming. , 

The dta enjoins it again and again : 

To Him do thou surrender with tby whole 
His grace shall then bear thse safe, Oh Bharata | 

Across to Peace, supreme and diangeless.^^ 

And, 

Give up all duties : 

Surrender thyself unto Me* 

Grieve npt ; for from all bonds of sin 
ril set thee free.^i 

How was it that this message has soothed aching hearts through centuries ? 

I understand this surrender a little now, but it is not easy to achieve 
this “ surrender as it is to understand it Many bhaktas have spent their 
whole life in vain by trying to realise it. It is the most diffifcult and yet the 
most exquisite of the ways which lead to the growth of a great pe^rsonality. 
Without it, God — Perfection — never dwells in us. Without it, Becoimng re- 
mains unreal, for there is nothing to reach forward! to. 

To the modem unbelieving mind which has no patience with things rdi- 
gious, this may be difficult, if not impossiWe to grasp. But personality can- 
nofcigrow in stark isolation. Nothing devdops personality as the influence of 
another personality, may be of a father, a teacher, a friend, or a beloved. The 
stronger diis personality, the greater is its potency. 

Certain persons draw us out. In their presence, we grow better and 
bigger. One word from them, and we acquire the strength we never had be- 
fore. If such a one were with us day and night or he dwelt with us in our 
imagination, his inspiration would never fail us. We would then grow from 
strength to strength. This “ indwelling of a great personality becomes a 
ppwerful force, making us more and more of ” oursdves.’' 

9. fiWTPfln: 1 Y. S. H. 1. 

10. w I 

CTW ii b. g. xvin, 62 . 

11. 5rr>f H3r i 

art ii b. g. xviii, ee. 

12. This is also termed by some sara^agati, nydsa, or atmasamarpma* 

13. B. C. IX, 18. 
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When we are near a great personality we not only hear him speak of 
men and things b^t also note those chance remarks which let us into its 
secrets, We'aie th^ possessed by it. It haunts us when we leave him. CXir 
word and deed unconsciously come to be tested on the touchstone of his per- 
sonality. We are influenced!, not so much by what he sa 3 rs, but by What he 
is. 

We are all familiar with the conscious indwelling of our favourite author, 
Dumas and Hugo were my favourite authors when I was young. I read and 
re-read their works. Their characters were more to me than my friends and 
relatives. I unconsciously adopted their attitudes and verbal tricks. I grew 
through these masters indwelling in me. If the one abiding in us is living,, 
the influence is still more remarkable. Who has not been shaped and moulded 
by the beloved’s indwelling in one’s heart ? 

Literary creativeness is not possible without the characters indwelling ih 
an author, though temporarily. The stories of Puranic IJ§is strongly influenced 
me in my boyhood. Some of the characters in my novels and dramas like 
Kautilya, U4anas, Aurva, Agastya and Visvamitra, are only faint, crude por- 
traits of those who at the time when they were drawn were living realities to 
me.* 

Apart from literary creations, Vyasa, for instance, has had a curious 
attrtictiori foi< me. The Mphab^atu is his work ; the Gita is his gospel. 

is Vi§i?u ; and Vi§inu is He, according to a well-known hymn. He is 
''Braihma, but without four faces ; V^hu but with two hands ; (Sambhu, but 
without the third Cye.”^’* I have always come to regard him as the first among 
men, who by his conquest of self, his vision of the eternal in life, his literary 
production, laid the foundation of an immortal culture, which, though char- 
acteristically Indian, embraces humanity for all time. 

The continuity of India’s culture and tradition, — ^the main source ’ts 
strength — is due to the spirit of Vyasa, en^rined in the Mahdbhm^c having 
indwelt Indians for centuries. For countless generations its heroes have lived 
ini men’s imagination ; its approach to life has been the approach of millions ; 
its idioms, sentiments and ideals have refreshed and invigorated tiiem. If 
India Is worth' living and, dying for ; it is because of the beauty and power 
which India has acquired by centuries of its surrender to Vyasa. 

But his attraction for me has been fitful, intellectual, not spiritual. I 
think of him often. More than once his momentary “ indwelling ” has led 
me to decisions of far-reaching consequence. But in the ordinary affairs of 
life, I am just my erring self. He does not abide in me ; nor I in him. I 
would be a true Indian only if this happened. 

The place of “ indwelling ” in the scheme of life must be realized. 

The growth of personality— both of individuals and groups— is the result 

* , » V ■■■ ' ' ' ' 

14. 5ft: i 

aWR!#??!: II 
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of Criptive* Resistance. Resistance to be creative must be inspired by an 
* effprt of imagination to realize an idea.^® 

Yeailiing is the driving iprce behind this effort, behind afl growth. It 
. has to be maintained at a white heat w|ienever the process of Becoming has 
|o be shortened and perf^ed. “Yoga only comes to him who possesses 
mhvega — intense yearning “ says^Patahjali.^^ This indwelling of the Supreme 
Comes by intensifying the smnvega — yearning, which ceaselessly seeks* self- 
surrender. Intellect, p this matter, is barren ; emotion quivering with power- 
ful effort of the imagination only can help one towards it. 

A man may be ceaselessly active ; he may also accomplish results ; but 
he may be lost all the same, for efforts may be unaccompanied by a persistent 
yearning to Become. When he los^ the power of experiencing this mnvega, 
his condition becomes appalling. He^ becomes a fossil ; he is self-complacent, 
satisfied with hiiniself ; or, a failure, a wreck. Life, for him, loses its vitality ; 
becomes routine. He makes efforts to recover himself, but cannot. The old 
enthusiasms have no chance for him. His personality then fades away. He 
is in “ impure hell.'* 

We throw away opportunities of strengthening the faculty to B^ome. 
Life for us is either a bewildering struggle or a soulless acquiescence^ We.b 
not even the faculty Arjuna had of being filled with wonderment, bl^%ody 
thrilled with awe or the humility which drove him to fdd his han^ and 
bow his head before the grandeur which God vouchsafed! him. We are deftied 
the grace which makes life worth living. ^ 

“ Indwelling ” of the Supreme comes to him who ceaselessly meditates 
upon him ; who with high-strung emotion yearns to see Him, touch Him# love 
Him. 

The imagination, then, vividly conjures up His picture in living colours. 
The attention fondly dwells on His life and teachings. He ceases to be a 
tlTWfght, becomes a person.^® When yearning gives place to prayers, tears and 
heartache^ He is no longer a Person to be worshipped externally but a Presence 
seen, fdt, in oneself. The devotee then becomes ‘ My -minded ’ {man-fhamk) 
and ‘ {m(Mlga^^ His personality merges in His ? attains 

*My-hood' {madbhJSvam ydti). The limitations of the aspirant’s persofiality;; 
then fade off. He casts forth desires woven into his mind. 

With self alone content with self, he becomes 
A Sthitaprajna. 

Undistressed amidst sorrows, 

Amidst pleasures desire-free, he lives ; 

All attachment, fear and anger past, he is a Muni, 

Of mind firmly poised. 

With heart unattached in luck whether fair or foul, 

15. I 3- 

16. I Y. S. I, 21. 

17. cf. 5ra: ?r fsdw sprsiq-. i 

18. Qf. B. G. xr, 44. 


B. G. XI, 14. 
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He neither rejoices nor hates, his mind abiding 
In perfect poise.^® 

Through intellect, I now know, God cannot be known, much less realized. God 
abides in the man who not only reads his gospel, but reads and jepeats it 
till his attitude towards life is imperceptibly shaped throng it. Western edu- 
cation taught me that if I read and understand a book, I need do ho more. 
It is a convenient formula of the age, created by the printing press with its 
miles of transient literature turned out day after day, baffling men’s minds, 
drowning their personality. 

Svddhydya — one’s own study — is different. It is the reputed reading or 
reciting of a great book as a gospel till phrases and paragraphs come to be 
woven into the texture of a man’s mind, stirring thoughts, stimulating aspira- 
tions, till a great personality comes to liw in him.^® 

f 

We are of the earth, earthy. Our life is spent in a life-long struggle for 
money and position. And yet as we recite Gitd day by day, some of the 
sayings of the Master stand out in the mind and we recognise their power. 
If the whole of the teaching possessed our mind, God would come and dwell 
in U9i ‘ They abide in Me ; I abide in them — is not a metaphor. and 
Bhaktas^ of India, the mystics of all hges and climes, were possessed by God 
in the same way. They had no choice ; they obeyed Him ; they lived but to 
be His instruments. 

Listen to my final word, the secret of all secrets. 

I speak to thee of what is for thy good, for, 

I love thee steadfastly. 

Let thy mind be filled with Me. 

Give thy love to Me, even your offerings and your homage ; 

Then wilt thou come to Me. 

That’s my troth, I pledge thee here. 

For thou art dear to Me.^^ 


IS- gg: I 

^ _ __ ^ — CS __ V fSfc ^ 

iWfqQwEJTa II 

sr a?! a^rtlrai ii b. g. ii, 55-57. 

2 a 1 Y. S. II, 44. 

21. ^ *rsrf?cT g nr ififRn nfit % ^ ' b. g. ix, 29. 

22- ?I#55RI»T ^ I?*! I 

^ % ^J^ll 

*15*1511 *15^ 5it I 
*n^t«l% % 5(Rtgn% Msfe ^ U B. G. xvm, 64-65. 
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This is no verbal consolation. It is a fact capable! of actual experience. 
And the fortainate one who has had it, will grow* in personality till its dimen- 
sions coincide with the Divine. 

This is Surrender unto God --Uvarc Pra^idkdna ; the final message of the 
Gita. Not of Gita alone, but of all religions. Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me was the admission of Christian saints. “ Doubtless thou shalt live in 
Me ** says Kr$oa. 

For many, God is too far away, intangible, to be brought to indwell 
them. For them, as Patafijali' points out, the path of Becoming can equally 
be trodden by constant efforts to surrender themselves to great personalities, 
real or imaginary, who have been known to have transcended attachment and 
its brood, fear and anger ; to men like Vyasa, Buddha, Qirist, whom we 
severe as prophets. 


IV— -TRUTH WHICH IS UNITY 

The modem mind has confounded knowledge with personality. This 
Confusion, has been the ‘ direful spring of unnumbered woes.’ In India it 
has turned the University graduate into waste paper baskets of odd bits of 
information, unshaped in character, dwarfed in personality, devoid of faith 
which alone can convert knowledge into power. 

Education in these days is not ‘ leading forth ’ of the inmost personality, 
but imposing fetters of cast-iron alien thoughts on him. We are mechanised 
by it, regimented ; not let forth to the freedom of ceaseless Becoming. Our 
curiosity is satisfied ; we have been given wide attachments and intense dis- 
likes ; but the motive power of our personality remains unkindled. We are 
walking frauds. We have intellect divorced from! will, belief in ideals which 
are belied in life. The search after knowledge in some cases leads up to 
ideals ; but in most cases they remain dreams, ineffective and unrelated to 
life. As^a result the modem man does not feel humiliated at his mind being 
divorced from speech, his speech from action. This two-fold divergence is 
accepted as inevitable, often as a sign of modernity. 

The mind, thought and deed become one dynamic unit in a growing per- 
sonality. But it is difficult to produce this harmony between forces, all of 
which generally tend to fly away from each other. When these three forces 
in a man become one, he serves Tmth ; then only he becomes effective. 

What is tmth ? ” asked Pilate, and Tmth still vexes us with its elusive- 
ness. It is not consistency ; growth of vision on a fuller knowledge of facts 
often makes consistency an untmth. It is not even one’s view of things ; for, 
two people trying to see tmth may honestly come to two entirely conflicting 
views. Yet Tmth is universal, — sought after, held in reverence by all ; the 
guiding light of all high-souled efforts. This Tmth is the inseparable unity 
of ffiought, word and deed of a man at a given moment ; and in order to be 
really effective it has to be backed by the very life of the man^ who thereby 
earnestly pursues Becoming. 
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Patafijaii has given the test of what is truthful. * Truth, when realized, 
yields the fruits of action.’* One has to be truthful — that is, one’s thought, 
word and deed have to be compact, before results will follow. If I want to 
do things, therefore, the three forces in me have to be welded into a dynamic 
unity. This is Truth — this supreme unity of the three great forces of life ; 
when it is reached, the personality is tuned to receive the commandment of 
Him whose instrument one hopes to be. 

The path which leads to this ' tuning ’ is called the way of Brahman.®* 
The word brakmacctrya is ordinarily restricted to sexual continence or sup- 
pression. This narrow meaning is misleading. Its real meaning is ‘Non- 
Waste ’ : non-waste of mental, verbal and bodily powers. In that sense alone, 
the aspirant is asked to be yatavdkkdycmdnasa — controlled in word, ^dy and 
mind. 

« 

We waste our p)owers, at every moment of our life, in small things and 
big. We speak inaccurately ! it is a waste. We waste our energy in fid- 
getting, when we ought to be sitting still. We waste time in gossip, in fruit- 
less efforts, in an unmethodical distribution of our time, calling it freedom. 
How many moderns waste the best part of life, say in golf or bridge, when 
they should be achieving the same physical vigour or mental relaxation in a 
hundred useful ways? 

And so with the mind. We splash about our mental energy, like urchins 
dancing in the sea. Very little examination is necessary to convince one of 
the criminal waste of our mental powers. We feel we are busy when all we 
are doing is to waste our mental powers in an unregulated, diffused manner. 
If we want to Become, we dare not waste the energies of our machine where- 
with we have to attain results. If a man has to approach God, if he has to 
be His instrument, he cannot offer to Him something which leaks at every 
point. 

In India, for want of enough men of calibre, a man is drawn to do many 
things. But it is all wrong, hor)elessly wrong ; everyone must keep to his 
business. He should do it for all he is worth. He should not dissipate his 
energies to things outside his svadharma. 

Better one’s own thankless dharma 
Than alien task, though well-performed. 

Better to die 

Doing one’s own task ; 

Another’s task is fraught with danger.^^ 

We forsake our vocation, our sv^dharma, this unity of purpose, for posi- 
tion, power or wealth which accident may bring. The result is fraught with 
danger. It is failure or worse ; it stunts the personality. Position, when so 

23. i y. s. ii, 36. 
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occupied, instead of giving scope to one’s personality, proves that the perscxi- 
ality is not big enough for the position. 

Personality therefore presupposes a unity of mind, a power of concentra- 
tion, a fixed determination, which pursues its objects steadily, without waver- 
ing or tiring. 

The Will of those that strive 
TCnows but one Aim, Kuru's Delight. 

Many-branched and endless is the will of him 
Who knows no real effort.26 

This purposeful concentration of all one’s power is what distinguishes 
the growing personality from the sterile one. Most of us suffer from an in- 
capacity ^to separate one duty, one ambition, ore resolve, from all others 
yhich to him is Truth and give it a* pre-eminent place in our life. We dare 
not become what asks Arjuna to do : “ Be thou but an instrument. ” 2 " 

This distinguishes a man from a Yogi. A Yogi may be a very ordinary, 
imperfect man, but he recognises but one Truth as his guide. He would 
rather do the will of God than anyone else’s. He consecrates himself to 
Truth, which is unity between thought, word and deed. 

No one can be his true self, unless he consecrates himself thus. Most of 
us try to feed our personality on activities which have no organic relations 
with our selves. One is in a profession when he ought to be in office ; another 
is in business, when he ought to be a professor ; a third may be in profession, 
in politics, in literature when he ought to be consecrated to the salvage of 
culture, may be through these very activities. How many of us have a defi- 
nite and divine purpose of life? If so, how many have the readiness to 
become but an instrument ? But life is not long ; our capacities are not large. 
We tread the path of death when we seek to pursue all paths that appear open. 
**^!i&raims, our friends, our interests are of those of a dilettante. They do 
not look one way — ^kdgra — as they should, if we were but His instrument. 

What is true of a man is again true of a country. A country has its own 
svadharma pre-destined by its history, its culture, its inner strength. Any 
attempt to achieve a result inconsistent with its svadharma unsupported by a 
unified control of its thought, word and deed will land it in a position of 
danger. 

India has lived so long because it has lived by its truth, its culture, mould- 
ed and shaped by influences of diverse patterns toned to harmony. Her unity 
in the past was the inter-dependence of its major corporations, .the representa- 
tives of culture, of strength, wealth and service. Her unity at present is 
represented by the educated classes ; by her economic unity ; by the Congress 
and other organisations which have raised a fabric of national unity ; by the 
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impulse to pres^irve her integrity and attain freedom. And as a man struggles 
towards Truth, ^e also has to struggle towards it ; to overcome cetitrifugal 
forces ; to control waste ; to eliminate weaknesses. And the one weakness 
which she has to conquer is untruth, the habit of keeping aspiration and its 
expression divorced from harmonious action. 

V— BREAKING THE BONDS 

Personality grows by contact with individuals, by relations and conversa- 
tion. ’ At the same time, paradoxical though it may look, nothing cramps its 
growth so much as contact with the world. 

Relations with the world impose bonds which few men can break. For 
a man in daily contact with the world, his time is not his own, his work not 
of his own choice. His company is not; of his selection. His heredity, the 
needs of social life, his professional and political ambitions, create for him a 
cage in which his personality must languish and wither. 

Getting away from this cage is an imperative need, if one wants to Be- 
come, if one wants his personality to grow and expand to its highest possibilities. 
Its bars are principally made of fear. If they have to be broken, fear must 
be conquered. 

Of all forces which dominate life, fear is the most powerful, the ugliest, 
the most subtle. 

How is Fear to be conquered ? 

Fear is a habit of mind which causes many activities. 

The mind under its influence expects the loss of something which it prizes 
as an essential. The loss is exaggerated, distorted, made to look devastating 
and to cause misery long before it actually arises. The mind is also driven 
to panicky action to prevent the expected loss. The origin of fear, tlierefore, 
is in the imagination which portrays the loss of an essentia! long befofF^t' 
has occurred. 

Essentials, the loss of which is feared by the mind, are, generally, appro- 
bation of our world, possessions like wealth, position or health, and affection 
or love. 

We fear to lose the approbation of our world, and so shape our conduct 
as to deserve it. But love of approbation is in reality lack of confidence in 
one's own judgment. 

Approbation, or its denial, by our set, which we call ‘ the world ’, is not 
based on intrinsically sound judgment ; it is merely the reaction of our 
particular group to our conduct having regard to a standard set up by it. 
This standard conduct is different with different groups ; it changes also with 
the same group from time to time. 

When we shape our conduct out of fear of disapproval of our group 
we consider the standard of that group as better than the standard we have 
set up ourselves ; thsit is, w surrender our judgment to the* passing whims of 
our group. 
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If, therefore, we lay down our own standard and adhere to it, as being 
sonlething more real to us, the lure of approval will disapp^r and with it the 
fear of its not forthcoming. 

The essential, next in order, whose expected loss causes fear may be 
comprehensively called ‘possessions', like wealth, position and health. These 
are acquired or retained by effective and sustained effort, and that too only 
when opportunity arises, which however is generally beyond one's control. 

Fear, by causing misery and urging a man to panicky work, in reality, 
weakens! effective and planned effort and destroys the sense of discovering 
opportunity. 

If systematic and effective work is planned and carried out, the worker 
seeking only its perfection, possessions will follow, but — ^be it noted — only if 
opportunity arises, not otherwise. 

Affection is another person’s reaction to our systematic understanding of 
his needs. Love is the other person’s reaction to our self -surrender to him 
or her. Fear of losing affection or love will distort the understanding or 
weaken the completeness of self-surrender. It will therefore destroy the foun- 
dation of the very thing which it expects to lose. 

But if we create a standard of conduct of our own ; if we carefully plan 
an effective effort according to that standard, and no other, waiting for an 
opportunity ; if we try to understand the needs of those whose affection we 
seek : and if we surrender ourselves more completely to those whose love we 
cherish. Fear will disappear. 

Loss of essentials is principally due to lack of effort on our part. Fear, 
while anticipating disaster, will weaken this effort. If effort is all absorbing, 
Fear will disappear. 

If our standard of conduct is set up and adhered to ; if others’ opinions 
*»«bot:t our conduct are not allowed to influence the conduct ; if we are satisfied 
with the results that come, only intensifying the efforts to attain our standard, 
Fear will disappear. 

That is the path which all men who have conquered fear have trodden. 

And the conquest of fear has come only to those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Supreme Will. 

Indifferent to praise or blame, in silence delighting, 

Content with what comes along, 

Unattached to home, or unwavering will. 

Devoted to Me, such the man 
Who alone is dear to Me.^^ 

Such men only become free from the stifling bondage which the world 
imposes. Their personalities are not dwarfed, for their intimacy with God 
increases as their relations with the world slacken. 

28. ^ \ 
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Rations with God do not fetter any aspirant's personality. He reveals 
Himself to everyone according to his prayers or needs. With every step in 
the growth of his personality, the Kindly Light leads him on to the next. 

Whichever the path of his approach to Me, 

Therefrom do I welcome him. 

The winding tracks of men, but follow the footsteps 
Which once I trod .20 

That is why Patahjali gives to everyone the freedom to dioose his own 
path of Becoming. 

* If supreme detachment does not appeal to a man nor devotion to God, 
nor again the control of breath, let him,’ says he, ‘ concentrate on sensuous 
objects or on the sorrowless condition of the mind, full of light. If that does 
not suit him, he should concentrate upoi) the Masters, who have trmiscended 
attachment, fear and anger ; failing it, upon dreams and sleep ; and failing 
everything let him merge himself in the subject of his choice.’^® 

All roads of yearning therefore lead to Becoming, if followed with zeal 
and strength. The Gita is equally indulgent : 

Your mind and gaze if fixed on Me, 

Thou shalt abide in Me alone. 

Have no doubts whatever. 

But perchance if thou canst not fix 

Thy mind on me with steadfast devotion 

Seek to reach Me, Dhanahjaya, by the path of discipline. 

If thou canst not pursue, even this path 
Live for Me alone ; 

Doing deeds for My sake only shalt thou reach perfection. 

But even if thou canst not live 
Merging thyvSelf in Me, 

Master thyself : Give up all desire — 

The desire for fruits of what you do.^*’ 


29. 
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VI — ^THE SPIRIT OF SILENCE AND SOLITUDE 

Among the qualities which lead to Becoming, the Gita gives a prominent 
place to Silence and Solitude. It is the viviktmem ^^ — ^the man who serves 
Solitude, and — ^the Silent, who attains Becoming. 

Expression is bound up with personality. The man who speaks comes 
into contact with the world, influences it, dominates it. He grows as he 
expresses ; and as he grows he becomes a power. 

The struggle for expression, as the famous instance of Demosthenes 
proves, is long and ardous. On some rare occasions one can wrest admira- 
tion by powers of expression. He may carry the passions of men with him 
sometimes. But the most perfect eloquence has no power to touch hearts 
unless the whole personality is behind it ; unless Silence, Solitude and Prayer 
-Jteach one the secret of surrender, ‘making the expression larger than the 
speaker. Carlyle was not wrong when he said : ‘ Were this an altar-building 
time, altars might still be raised to silence and secrecy.' 

‘ Silence ’ he again stated, ■ is the element in which great things fashion 
themselves that at length they may emerge full-formed and majestic into the 
daylight which thenceforth they are to rule ’. 

Real action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life are not in 
the visible facts of existence likef calling, marriage, acquisition of office, but 
in a silent thought by the wayside, in a lonely thought which reshapes our 
entire outlook on life with fre^ness, as never in society. 

If one is a manJ of God, surrender will come to him easy, and he will 
be able to live in God, easily, effortlessly. His communion with Him will 
be filled with a placid ethereal wildness, which will fertilise his personality. 
When he returns^ he will have been well-armed to resist the bondage or 
worldly contact. 

Solitude is the twin brother of Silence. It is the greatest stimulant to 
the growth of personality, if it does not lead to vegetation. 

R§is grew in personality in forests and mountain tops. Buddha meditated 
alone under the Bodhi tree. Moses, Christ and Mahomed communed with 
God on the heights of hills. Aravind Ghosh lives in perpetual solitude. 
Gandhiji creates solitude in a distant village. Saint Bernard cried : Oh 
Solitude, sola heautitude. Even Hitler repeatedly resorts to solitude to 
replenish the depleted store house of his personality. 

aw ftn wsnj ^ i 
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It is a mistake to think that we can only grow in society. I thought 
80 once ; I have found b> experience that I was wrong. Frequent resort 
to solitude is necessary, particularly when one feels tired, wounded, deprived 
of inspiration. 

The modem believes and maintains that society is the be all and end-all 
of life. This is false. One may be human enough to want society, but he 
must not be so sub-human as to want it all the time. The world of perpetual 
change, defeat, conflict and imperfection is never enough for a man of in- 
telligence. Aratirjmasammdi^^ — aversion to crowds — is not a negative 
quality, but a positive one. Solitude is never solitary even for the man 
who does not want to be himself. 

Solitude is essential to give us the confidence which society denies us. 
Confidence creates the atmosphere in which yearning — ^but not the* greed of 
the covetous — becomes keener. But it must be the unalterable confidence of 
the man who is convinced that a Higher Power shapes* his destiny ; of the 
man who has bmshed aside all other duties, .and sought shelter in Him. 
For has He not declared to him : “ I shall set thee free from all bonds of 
sin. Grieve not.” ? 

Without such confidence none can hope to inspire others. Without it, 
all other qualities are ineffective. Without it, nothing great can be accom- 
plished. With it only we come to the stage of no longer living according to 
our own plans, but seeing before us the eternal purpose of God. Solitude 
thus deepens the personality of everyone who, in humility, yearns for Becom- 
ing and seeks it. 

To the man struggling to Become the world of solitude is peopled with 
the wonderful beauty and greatness of his own yearning. Then Smhvegtf^ 
comes to him in great waves, washing away the imperfections which thwart 
his growth ; healing the scars which the moral failure of society has inflicted. 
If he has a svddhydya — his favourite study — its truths will surround him 
with their creative vigour. He will be able to live. Becoming, then, will 
not look like a luminous height of snows, but a Reality. 

V V & V 

By silence and solitude is not meant the time spent with book or pen ; 
it means the quiet moment when, in harmony with ourselves and God, we 
try to receive the message of Becoming. Such silent uplifting moments, I 
experienced, on mountain tops. 

As I sat gazing at the eternal snows of the Trishul, Nandadevi and 
Dhavalgiri at Kosani in the Himalayas, as a wide sweep of peaks, hills and 
valleys lay stretched at my feet, I grew large with the greatness of the Hima- 
layas which enwrapped me ; and realised, for a stray brief moment what it 
means to be above and beyond attachment, fear and anger, to be mstrai- 
My eyes fastened on the overhanging majesty of the Trishul, I 
listened to a far off mighty voice in the midst of the silence around me. I 
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settled myself tuned to it. I was passive. I let the spirit of the Himalayas 
fill me. One earthly thought after another left ^ me. I was resting on the 
bosom of a changeless immensity. And in that silence I fdt the Presence of 

The Infinite, The Lord of gods, 

Of the World’vS final resting place 
Him who is beyond what is 
And what is not, Transcendent®^ ! 

Do not cowards make a svadharma of their fright ? My svadhanma lies 
far, far below — in heat, in disappointments, in struggles. The world is too 
much with me. 

Perhaps, duty is calling me back. Perhaps this call is God’s, for, who 
knows, the raptures which such feelings give me, are denied to the Sddhu 
who shivers in cold amidst snow and pines, unwashed and unprovided. He 
"Tias attained in this vast solitude perhaps the elemental quiet of a proto- 
plasm which knows no samvega^^ and has no personality left. Perhaps to 
him the Trishul and Nandadevi are not sources of inspiration, but familiar 
spectres of a long and devastating winter. 

For me, for the moment, is my own worldly task. Has not the Gt/d 
given me the solace ? 

Better one's thankless task, far, 

Than an alien's duty, tho’ well-performed. 

Who acts as his own nature bids 
Incurs thereby no taint of sin. 

One’s innate duty, though tainted. 

Let no man desert ; 

For, all efforts are wrapped in imperfection 
Like fire by smoke.®» 

If I could but catch this mood, isolate it, weave it in myself, I could 
*vrest the spirit of silence and solitude from the Himalayas. 

In such solitude I felt like the eagle spontaneous, fearless, intoxicated 
with power which knew no guilt, which left no shadow of misery. Some- 
times I sang in tune with the voices of the morning heralding the dawn of 
day. 

I then but sought life but not remembered it. I felt like living always for 
‘the mad sake of living’ on some distant hill top, surrounded by majestic 
snows. I will have then attained the end, which a life’s labours have nursed. 
Living will then be something ultimate — and in itself — like beautiful poetry, 
like a perfect statue, like dnanda, like a beautiful flower offered before a 
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shrine.. If I could only forget things and live in thought, if this narrow wis- 
dwn of worldliness were not mine, if I were not a slave — a coward ! 

Again, at such moments, I have felt the summons to action. I am an 
heir to the Aryan culture. It is for the present but a dream of forty million 
slaves. I have no power to express what I felt about it, how as a supreme 
effort of the human mind, it stands above all contemporary struggles as the 
only source of human pride, as the only hope of man. I am tied to the earth 
with fetters of delusion and cannot live or die for it. I cannot communicate 
to my helpless countrymen what they are and what they have been. If I 
tell them, they will not hearken to me. Much less can I liberate them from 
slavery ; weld them into a great people ; help them find their soul, which 
they call Dharma but know it not. 

I am but an ordinary man to whom is denied the inspiration of Silence 
and Solitude in daily life. 

Dust I am and unto the dust I must return. 



INDUS CIVILIZATION 


I. Descriptive.* 

By 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., ll.b., ph. d. 

The discovery of Mohenjo-Daro has rightly been referred to as “ the greatest 
since the advent of the British in India” by His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda in his speech while opening the Seventh All-India 
Oriental* Conference at Baroda.^ These explorations in the Indus Valley 
open up a new vista in Indological research, set up a new scale of values, 
and carry us back at a single stretch to 3000 b.c. owing to the magnificent 
work done by the Indian Archaeological Department. Hitherto the savants 
of Europe and America used to assign the honour of priority to the countries 
watered by the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile, such as Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, Egypt, etc., which were regarded as cradles of civilization. India 
was merely a babe as compared to these giants, and Indian history rightly 
so called, used to begin only from the campaign of Alexander the Great in 
the Punjab, and the rise of the Mauryan dynasty in Magadha. Piprawa 
relic was the earliest dateable epigraph in Indian Archaeology®. The new 
discoveries, however, at once bring up Sind and the south west of the Punjab 
on a par with the oldest countries in respect of their antiquity. These dis- 
coveries mark an epoch in the history of Archaeological research, and 
necessitate a complete readjustment of previous views on the so-called Aryan 
invasion, and the civilization of India. Long-cherished beliefs are, indeed, 
"being bombarded and old theories overhauled. There are still many 
promising sites in Sind, the Punjab and the Gangetic Valley awaiting the 
pick dnd the shovel. It is really a pity that excavations had to be 
stopped owing to want of sufficient funds with the Archaeological Department. 

The finds unearthed at the prehistoric sites provide many interesting, 
important and intriguing points such as the date of the civilization ; its 
authorship — ^whether it is Aryan, pre- Aryan, Dravidian, Sumerian, etc.; its 
relationship with other cultures ; its extent ; the religion an^ culture disclosed . 
by it ; the Indus script ; etc. All these problems will be dealt with later on. 
It may be noted here, however, that a somewhat satisfactory solution of 
these problmis can be obtained when we discover strata bearing Vedic 
settlements and showing their relative chronological position to the Indus 
^Civilization. Excavation along the banks of Sarasvatl and Dj^advati in the 


* Extension Lecture delivered on February 22, 1941. 
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homeland of the Vedic Aryans will go a long way in providing ample valu- 
able material. The satisfactory decipherment of the Indus Script which has 
hitherto baffled all attempts will give an unimpeachable and incontrovertible 
piece of evidence. Scholars have so long approached the problem with pre- 
conceived notions and consequently have read their own theories in the so- 
called Indus Seal writings. The discovery of a bi-lingual inscription will 
undoubtedly supply us with a clue to solve the mystery which is shrouding 
the problems. 

When these discoveries were first made known, on account of its close 
similarity with the Sumerian antiquities, the civilization was designated 
Indo-Sumerian. It is now generally styled the Indus civilization on account 
of some of its individual and indigenous peculiarities. Finds of identical 
character excavated further east and soufh, however, thoroughly justify our 
designating the civilization as proto-Indian.^ 

Recalling the circumstances which have led to the remarkable discovery 
of this unknown phase of Indian culture, we find that Harappa was the first 
to unbosom its mystery and lay bare the hidden treasures. Harappa is 
situated not far from the old bed of the river Ravi in the Montgomery 
District of the Punjab, some 400 milps to the north-east of Mohenjo-Daro, 
about half way between Multan and Lahore. In the earliest hymns of the 
Rgveda, we find references to this region of the Ravi, and one hymn in parti- 
cular speaks of a battle at the Hariyupa^, a name closely analogous to ' 
Harappa. The mounds at Harappa were visited by Masson in 1826, by 
Burnes five years later, and by Sir Alexander Cunningham, father of 
Indian Archaeology, twice in 1853 and 1856. Sir Alexander discovered a 
few of the now famous Indus Seals, engraved for the most part with the 
effigy of a bull and bearing inscriptions in an unknown pictographic script, 
and described them in his Report in 1875\ Dr. Fleet gave an account of^ 
some of the Harappa seals in the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1912®. Their age and character were however a riddle to all investigators 
until the year 1921, when the fresh materials made available by systematic 
excavation at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, enabled them to partially solve 
the mystery. At Harappa, excavations were started for the first time in 
1920-21 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, who continued the excavation 
work in the two following seasons commencing from 1923-24. Pandit 
.Madho Samp Vats carried on the work during 1926-27 and 1933-34. The 
results of the excavations have recently been published in two sumptuously 
illustrated volumes , edited by Pandit Vats entitled “ Exccwations at 
Harappa:'’^ 


3. CL Excavations at Rangpur in Limbdi State ; also at Rupar, Amballa, 
Buxar, and even in the South. See, Annual Bibliography oj Indian Archseologyt 
y<A. X., intr. pp. 1, 3, 5f ; Journ. Bom, Hist, Sac., Ill, pp. 187-191 ; IV, pp. 69 ff. 

4. Rgveda, VL 27.5. 

5 ASR {Arck^eaiogical Survey of India, Annual Report), V, *1875, pp. 105-108. 
6. JRAS, 1912, pp. 699-701, 7. Govt, of India Publication, Delhi, 1940, 
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Mohenjo-Daro stands about 25 miles to the north of Larkhana, and 
7 miles from Dokri, a station on the North Western Railway, in the Labdarya 
Taluka of the Larkhana District. The name “ Mohenjo-Daro has been 
interpreted as “ the mound of the dead ” by the Archaeological staff ;® Dr. 
F. W. Thomas, however, translates it by the mound of the confluence,”® 
and Prof. Bherumal Mahirchand by “the mound of the killed 
Mohenjo-Daro was known by name to the Indian Archaeological Department 
for a long time, and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the Superintendent of the 
Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India, actually visited the 
place and took a photograph of the ruins in 1912^^. In connection with 
what has been said and written against that scholar for his supposed failure 
in recognising the importance of Mohenjo-Daro, Prof. R. D. Banerji clears 
up the •blame attributed to Dr. Bhandarkar by stating that upto 1922, 
archaeologists in India scarcely expected to find ancient or prehistoric remains 
in India^^. Prof. Banerji was the first to discover the antiquity of 
Mohenjo-Daro^^ in December 1922. During the five winters of 1918-22, he 
was surveying along the old dried up channels of the Beas and the Indus to 
discover, if possible, the twelve stone altars erected by Alexander the Great 
when he commenced his retreat from ^he Beas. In the course of his quest, 
Prof. Banerji came upon Mohenjo-Daro which was then no more than a 
group of mounds^^. His discovery of Mohenjo-Daro as a prehistorical site, 
as observed by himself, “ was due in the first place to an accident, and in the 
second place to my previous training under Sir Thomas Holland and the 
late Dr. Theodor Bloch in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. I stumbled upon 
Mohenjo-Daro by chance.”^^ In June 1924, after collecting his finds and 
comparing them with the antiquities from Crete, Prof. Banerji went to 
Simla, where Sir John Marshall, Director General of Archaeology in India, 
at once realised the importance of the discoveries ; further finds from 
Harappa came at that time. Sir John, as a member of the British School 
of Archaeology in Greece was familiar with Cretan and Mycenian antiquities, 
and he' drew the attention of the world of scholars and Assyriologists to the 
prehistoric sites in Sind by his article in the Illustrated London News of 
September 20, 1924.^« 

The actual site measures about 240 acres of a level plain between the 
Western Nara and the Indus, the excavated portion covering an area of 13 
acres. It is divided into a number of areas for purposes of reference and 

8. MIC iMohenjo-D<na and the Indus Civilisation, by Sir John Marshall, 
London, 1931), p. 1. 

9. IRAS, 1932, p. 456 n 1. 10. Mahan- jo- Daro, Karachi, 1933, p. 1. 

11. ASR, Western Circle, 1911-12, pp. 4-5 ; also, Modem Review, January 1925, 

pp. 111-112. 

12. Cal. Mun. Gaz, {Calcutta Municipal Gazette), 4th Anniversary No., 
pp. 90-91. 

13. MIC, p. X. 14. Cal. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., pp. 90-93. 

15. Cal. Mun* Getz., 4th Ann. No., p. 91. 

16. iMadem Review, December 1924, p. 673. 
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separate delineation by the Departmait, nanied probably after the officers 
who excavated them. The mound to the northwest is called the Stupa Area, 
as a Buddhist Stupa was unearthed tliere, the portion to the south being 
called the SD Area. L Area lies further south. HR Area lies to the south 
of the East Street, and the First Street runs through it. Just to the north 
of the HR Area stands what is called the VS Area. DK Area covers the 
eastern portion, and towards its northwest is the E trench.^^ 

The excavations of Prof. Banerji in 1922-23 were confined to the three 
temple sites on the Stupa Area, and subsequent seasons brought different 
officers on the field as Prof. Banerji had completely broken down in health. 
In 1923-24, the excavations were continued by Pandit Vats, and by Rao 
Bahadur Dikshit in 1924-25. Sir John Marshall directly took charge of 
the operations in 1925-26 with an adequate staff and an army of labourers, 
over a thousand strong. The work was continued in the following year by" 
Rai Bahadur Sahni and Dr. Mackay, while the latter was in charge of the 
excavation work since 1927-28. Offices, workrooms and comfortable quarters 
for the staff were erected and a small museum was built to house the anti- 
quities after Sir John undertodc the excavations. A serviceable road was 
also built from thef Dokri Station. 

The level of the plain around Mohenjo-Daro was 25 to 30 feet below its 
present level in the Chalcolithic period. In winter, when alone excavations 
are feasible, the subsoil water comes within some 15 feet of the surface* 
preventing deep digging and the final determination of the stratification from 
the virgin soil. Between the level of the subsoil water and the summit of 
the mounds. Sir John Marshall has recognised not less than seven strata, 
which, according to him fall into three classes, the first three belonging to the 
Late Period, the next three to the Intermediate, and the last to the Early 
Period.^® Antiquities in all these layers are homogeneous, the only point of 
difference between the different strata being that the buildings of the Late* 
Period are meaner and more poorly built than their predecessors. 

The ruins at Mohenjo-I>aro look, according to Sir John Marshall, 
like a modem working town in Lancashire, plain and completely devoid of 
ornamentation and indicating stark utilitarianism in the views of the 
builders.”^® The broad, straight, main streets run parallel, exactly north 
and south ; and the substreets branch off from them at right angles dividing 
. the city into blocks, each roughly a square or oblong. Inside this square or 
oblong the area is intersected by a number of narrow lanes crowded with 
houses. Each lane has a public well, and most of the houses have each a 

17. Cf. the general site plan, aerial view and plans of various sections as given 
in MIC, as also in Further Excavations, 

18. M/C, p. 10 ; cf also, Further Excavations {Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
Doto, by E. J. H. Mackay, Delhi, 1938) pp. XIV-XV ; Explorations in Sind (by 
N. G. Majumdar, Delhi, 1934) , pp. 9, 25 f, 36 f, 49 f, 66 f, 81 f, 93, 150 f ; Excava- 
tions at Harappa (by M. S. Vats) pp. 9-10 ; 80 If ; 122 ff ; 180 ff ; etc. ; also Mackiay, 
JRSA {Journal of the Royal Society of Arts)^ Jan. 5, 1934, pp. ^08-209. 

19., M/C, p. 15. ; 
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private well and a bath. The elaborate drainage system which is the main 
feature of this ancient site is described later on along with other architectural 
features. 

With all these excavations spread over a decade, it is to be noted that 
virgin soil has not yet been reached. Dr. Mackay doubts whether “ it witf 
ever be possible to reach the lowest levels without incurring very great ex- 
pense'' for costly pumping machinery The deepest pit was in the DK 
Area, which went at the driest season 43' below the surface of the mound, 
but water was reached at this level. 

Before passing to the description of the excavations, it will not be out 
of place here to refer in brief to the physical aspect of the seat of the civi- 
lization at the period when it was at its zenith, as it will explain to a certain 
extent the peculiar architectural and cultural leatures of the civilization. 

■•^^The ancient flourishing city of Mohenjo-Daro was not the unattractive spot 
for human habitation with its scanty rainfall, extreme variations of tempe- 
rature, dust storms and mosquitoes, which characterize the present site. 

'‘That the rainfall used to be substantially heavier than it is at present 
may be inferred from the universal use of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks 
for the walls of dwelling houses and other buildings.''^! Other architectural 
features evidencing the same fact, as noted by Dr. Mackay are the 
elaborate drainage system, particularly domestic, having fairly large drains, 
Vit)i the pottery water-pipes and water-chutes in the walls of houses ; the 
specially constructed culverts with corbelled roofs "to carry away storm 
water "23; and the thresholds of many houses standing considerably higher 
than the street level.'^^ Some of the animals engraved on the seals such as 
the tiger, the rhinoceros and the elephant, which are commonly found in a 
damp jungly country also point to the heavy rainfall, as also do similar 
climatic changes in the neighbouring ancient sites of Baluchistan. The 
(iiveda also refers to heavy showers of rain falling in the Sapta-Sindhu.^^ 
The subsequent drying-up of the country, centuries before Alexander’s inva- 
sion is evident from the accounts of Arrian and other historians. The cause 
for the climatic change affecting the rainfall is to be found in the change 
in the character of south-west monsoon, rather than that in the Atlantic 
rainstorms.2« 

The physical aspect of Sind as determined by the river system was also 
then different. Sind is now watered by the Indus alone, while as early as 
the 8th century a.d., the Arabs record another great river flowing east of 
the Indus, named the great Mihran, whose dry bed is also known as the 
Hakra or Wahinda. This Hakra is the ^gvedic SarasvatP^ which was fed 


20. Further Excavations, p. xiv n 3 ; JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, pp. 208-209. 

21. Marshall, MIC, p. 2. 22. MIC, pp. 266, 281. 

23. JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, p. 212. 24. MIC, p. 266. 

25. Das, ^gvedk India, Calcutta, 1925, p. 14. 

26. MIC, chap, I ; cf. also, Chiloe, T]he Most Ancient East, London, 1929, 

p. 202. 

27. MIC, p. 6 ; Chanda, Modem Review, August 1932, pp, 153-154. • 
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by Sutlej, and flowed independently into the sea. If this river drained 
a part of the water now flowing through the Indui into the sea, ‘‘ we may 
visualise tiie Indus as flowing by Mohenjo-Daro in less formidable volume 
than it does at present ".“s “The Indus river is now three miles distant, 
but there is strong evidence that the ancient city stood on the bank of the 
river, or of an important branch of it 

Now follows a short description of the various excavated areas omitting 
all unnecessary and uninteresting details concerning the dry and dreary list 
of antiquities, their classification, their findspots, etc. 

HR Area : Passing along the cart-track from Dokri Station which runs 
along the East Street of Mohenjo-Daro, we come across the HR Area which 
lies to the south of the East Street. It is the biggest excavated area in the 
site with the DK Area (including G Section) running a close second. This 
area was excavated by Mr. Hargreaves and Rai Bahadur Sahni, and is- 
divided into two sections A and B. 

Section A is divided into two blocks consisting of 9 buildings, practically 
all of which belong to the Intermediate Period. Section B consists of 9 
blocks, embracing 65 buildings. The First Street and a number of lanes 
run through this area. Many of the buildings in Section B have been as- 
signed to the Late Period. 

HR Area has yielded important antiquities, such as copper vases with 
jewellery hoard, cotton, com and a number of stone weights indicating this 
to be an important site. Many buildings in this area appear to have been 
shops, and there is seen a public drinking place in House No. 43* as in 
modem bazaars. Rai Bahadur Sahni considers one of the buildings in 
this area to be sacred.^^^ Fragments of sawn steatite and lumi>s of unrefined 
copper found in two houses suggest that some houses in this area were used 
as workshops. It is possible that this area represented the business quarters 
of the city of Mohenjo-Daro. The find of a considerable number of phallie 
and baetylic objects as well as the burials in this quarter in contrast to the 
usual method of cremation may perhaps be explained on the assumption 
that this portion being a trading centre many business men and traders pro- 
fessing alien faiths resided in this locality. 

VS Area : The portion known as the VS Area stands inwnediately to 
the north of the HR Area and the East Street. The excavations of this 
site were begun by Pandit Vats in 1923^-24 and continued by Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit in the following year. Pandit Vats again directed the work in 
1925-26 when Sir John Marshall himself was in charge of operations. 

VS Areal cmsists of 38 buildings divided into 7 blocks. It has also fiv^ 
lanes. Most of the buildings are private dwelling houses assignable to the 
Intermediate and the Late Periods. Two deep ditches were dug in this site 
to the! depth of 21 and 36 feet ; but in neither case was the virgin ^il reached 
owing to the inrush of subsoil water. One wdl in room 6, House VIII, Block 


28. Marshall, MIC, p. 6. 

29. Mackay, JRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, p. 207. 


30. MIC, p. 204. 
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2, of 4' 5" diameter, was cleared to a depthl of 34' 9", but water-level seemed 
to be still below 4' or* 5'/ 

Skeletons and funerary vessels and articles were found in different por- 
tions. A circular pottery kiln in contrast to the oval-shaped one found in 
the HR Area is to be seen in, Block 4. Generally there is a chamber beneath 
the staircase, the purpose of which cannot be determined. Possibly it was 
A privy, or it might have been used as a solid foundation as a precaution 
against floods which was a common occurrence in those days. 

Among the special features of the} VS Area may be mentioned the funer- 
ary groups and the post-cremation burials found in some half a dozen places, 
and six skeletons as a result of some accident. It is to be noted that with 
the exception of a single instance* in the Great Bath, all the specimens of 
post-crerfiation burials have come ffom this area. Though the existence of 
the pottery kiln and innumerable pottery jars, rings, etc., would not justify 
our inferring this area as the colony of potters, it sufficiently shows the dis- 
organised state of the municipal government in the latest citie^s. The number 
of copper articles found in this site is worthy of note, as also are the gaming 
dies, a whetstone, and a number of stone objects. 

DK Area : DK Area lies to the north of the one just described, and the 
First Street, which forms the west€*m boundary of the VS Area, has been 
cleared right up to the VS Area. 

The excavations of the DK Area were begun by Rao Bahadur Dikshit, 
and in 1927-29, Dr. Mackay cleared what is called the G Section, lying to 
the south. Some portions of this site are only partially excavated. 

DK Area has been divided into a number of blocks comprising many 
houses. Some of the buildings belong to the Intermediate Period, while 
many are superstructures of the Late Period with old material. 

The massive building of Late Period at the top of the little hill in Section 
A with its thick well-built walls and carefully laid pavements of bricks laid 
on edge was taken by Rao Bahadur Dikshit to be a shrine ; and its eminent 
and isolated position lends some colour to the inference. But very little now 
remains of the building through the fury of the elements. Possibly, a better 
preserved temple may be found deeper down as successive shrines are generally 
built on the same site. Rao Bahadur Dikshit and Dr. Mackay respectively 
consider Blocks 2 and 3 in Section C to be the remains of temples.^^ The 
first mirror of the Indus Period was found in the G Section. 

The elevated position, massive rooms and buildings, carefully laid 
masonry, elaborate drainage system, public wells, etc. invest the DK Area 
with a special importance during the Intermediate Period. Some houses 
covered an area of over 2580 square feet and an area of about 1520 square feet 
is fairly common. Besides the buildings takefn to be temples, there is one 
building having a chamber which may have been a hammam with a hypo- 
caust beneath, — hot air bath arrangement. Square-capped wells and a stairway 
with a landing in the middle are the peculiar features of this site. Two 

31. 'Af/C, p. 244. 
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hoaids of jewellery have been recovered from this. area. The street to the 
bast of G Section, over 30' wide at places and having a row of shops along 
its eastern side was possibly a well-frequented road. The street extends con- 
siderably to the south and finally communicates with the street in the HR 
Area. During the later phases of the occupation of Mohenjo-Daro, however, 
the area seems to have lost its importance, and a portion of it was made over 
to the potters. In no other quarter is found such a large space given to 
artisans of any other craft 

L* Area : L Area lies to the south-west of the city, and hasi been divided 
into 4 sections and 11 blocks. 

In section C, Block 4, is a pillared hall, 80' square, which is divided into 
long corridors interspersed with low benches with even seats. One peculiar 
feature of the hall is that the chief seat is at right angles to the corridors, 
and platforms between corridors provide two rows of seats only. There are 
hollow circular structures of brickwork in the street, which may have been 
tree-guards or some structures associated with temples. In Section D, chamber 
45 is a hall, a poor imitation of the large columned hall in Section C. 

These pillared halls need not necessarily be taken to have been buildings 
for a religious congregation. They niay well have served as places for pur- 
poses of public assembly for which provision in South India was perhaps 
usually made in open space or under shady trees.®^ provision of a 
building in Mohenjo-Daro for the purpose may be due to climatic conditions. 
Many shank shells, some half-worked, were found at various places, indicating 
this site as a shell-worker’s shop. There were also found pottery dump and the 
residue of a kiln. The large number of stone statues recovered from thi? 
area, viz. three out of the total of nine, is striking. 

SD Area : SD Area is situated to the north of the L Area. It consists 
of the Great Bath and the surrounding buildings. The Great Bath was 
cleared by Sir John Marshall in 1925-26. Dr. Mackay explored some 
portion in 1927-28 and later on. 

The Great Bath : The over-all dimensions of the building containing 
the Great Bath are 180' X 108'. The swimming bath, measuring 39' X 23' 
with a depth of 8', belongs to the Intermediate Period and is situated in the 
middle of a quadrangle, having verandahs on all the four sides. At either 
end, there is a raised platform and a flight of steps, there being another low 
platform at the base of each flight of steps. The floor is made of bricks laid 
on edge. The walls of the bath have been made water-tight, the lining of 
the tank being made of specially trimmed brick in gypsum mortar with an 
inch of damp-proof course of bitumen. To the south-western comer, there 
is a covered drain with a corbelled roof, 6' 6" high. Such a large passage was 
required for clearing the drain by entering into it. Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar suggests that it was intended “ as a secret passage for those that 
may come in completely undressed to have their baths. Dr. Mackay 


32. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Jourtud of Indian History, XI, 1932, p. 377. 

33. - Hindu Illustrated WeeMy, Aug. 20, 1933, p. 4 ; Jom. Ind. Hist, 1932, p. 378. 
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states that he did not fiad an equal of the very careful finish of masonry of 
the bath in any ancient work.^ There is a well in chamber 16 which possibly 
supplied water to the bath. 

On three sides at the back of the verandahs, there are various rooms and 
galleries. At the southern end there is a big verandah with small rooms 
on either side. The whole building seems to have been surrounded by a 
fenestrated wall. The quantity of charcoal unearthed would show the vast 
amount of timber work in the structure. There are six entrances to the build- 
ing containing the bath, two towards the south, three to the east, and one to- 
wards north. At the northern end of the chambers surrounding the bath 
there is a staircase, bath-room, water-chute and seats to hold water jars for 
ablution purposes. 

The purpose of the bath is doubtful. Prof. Banerji states it was the 
temple of the river god.^^ 

There is a hammam or hot air bath, which forms part of the same 
establishment, near the south-west comer of the Great Bath. It has a number 
of rectangular platforms of brick about 5' high, having a series of vertical 
chases sunk in their sides. The heating arrangement may have been made 
simply to keep the house warm in winter, but the inference that the platforms 
were the solid sub-structures of the heated rooms of a hammam, and the 
i chases the beginning of the flues for distributing the heat through the walls and 
under the floors of the room is more likely to be correct.®^ The inference 
is conoborated by a building in the DK Area already referred to, which 
also shows that the Indus people knew the principle of hypocaust. 

Buildings to the south of the Stupa Area are divided into 8 blocks, 
there being one elliptical-shaped well in Block 7. 

In 1927-28, large expanse of untouched ground lying between the Stupa 
buildings and the Great Tank,®^ and divided into 7 blocks was excavated by 
Dr. Mackay. In the middle of Block 4 was found a bath-rooms establish- 
ment, there being a stone-covered drain running down the 13' street outside. 
The establishment consists of two rows df bath-rooms separated by a narrow 
passage along which runs the well-built drain, each bath-room having a stair- 
way, a narrow doorway, and a carefully paved floor sloping to the drain. 
“ These ablutiom places ”, according to Ehr. Mackay, “ may have been used 
by priests who were possibly quartered in cells above from which they des- 
cended to bathe.”®® Due regard was paid by the architect of this building* 
tq the question of privacy ; none of the doorways face each other, and their 
narrowness coupled with thick dbor jambs makes it impossible to see inside 
from without. This establishment, in the opinion of Dr. Mackay,®® was meant 
for the priests, while the Great Bath was for the general public. 


34. M/C, p. 131. 

35. Cd, Mtm, Cos., 4th Ann. No., p. 99. 

36. N. N. LAW, Ind. Hist Qu„ 1932, p. 127. 

37. ; ASR, 1927-28, pp. 67-71 at p. 67. 

38. ASJ?, 1927-28, p. 70. 39. Furmer Excamtions, p. 20. 
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Remains of small Stupas of the Kusan period, built of re-used burnt brick 
were found in this area. 

The Great Bath, double rows of bath rooms and vicinity to the Stupa 
area are sufficient to connect this area with ^ome religious purpose, possibly 
'‘water worship". The importance of the site may also be seen from the 
number of stone-covered drains. 

Stupa Area : Finally we come to the Stupa Area lying on the loftiest 
mound at Mohenjo-Daro, which was the first to resound to the clank of tlie 
archaeological spade, being excavated by Prof. Banerji in 1922-23. It is 
situated just to the east of the SD Area, in fact, forming a section of the 
same as the Stupa scJction, the other section being the Bath section. A 
Buddhist Stupa built on the top of what probably was the sanctuary of the 
sacred snake, was standing on the mound, and above it there was a later 
Stupa of sundried bricks, decorated with fresco-paintings. The Stupa which 
originally was 50' from NS and about 74' EW, has a quadrangle surrounding 
it, consisting of a series of monastic buildings on all four sides. The only 
approach lies through a pillared hall in the NE comer, a large assembly hall 
(44' X 26'), outside which there began a grand staircase with broad landings 
at regular intervals cove?ring the square side of the building like the steps of a 
Ziggurat. There is a chapel to the north of the vestibule next to which 
comes a stairway leading to the upper floor. The other large 
hall beside the Assembly Hall mentioned above is guessed to be the common 
room in the monastery. The sleeping and living rooms for the use of the‘ 
monks are ranged round the three’ sides of the quadrangle, the additional 
rooms on the northern side, possibly serving as kitchens, pantries and store- 
rooms. The torpedo-shaped chamber (No. 22) was a tomb according to 
Prof. Banerji as he took the large number of pots in the debris to be burial 
urns ; but they are almost certainly drinking goblets of the Indus people, in 
the opinion of Sir John Marshall, used merely as “ in-filling " beneath the 
staircase which presumably existed there.-*^ In chamber 27 some relics con- 
nected with post-cremation burial were found, but Sir John Marshall does 
not hold them to be pre-Buddhistic as supposed by Prof. Banerji.^® So long 
as the remains of the two Buddhist Stupas are not completely removed, it will 
be impossible to determine the entire plan of this prehistoric temple, of which 
the superstructure only appears to have been of wood.^^ There was a shrine 
to the NNW of the Stupa just described consisting of one temple towards 
the east having itsi facade decorated with niches. To the' west of this shrine 
is a series of chambers two in each row ; a chamber to the NW corner con- 
tained a pavement or altar, on which were found marks of a blackish red 


40. Banerji, Cd, Mun, Gaz., 4th Ann. No., p. 95 ; many of the statements 
in this paragraph aref based on Prof. Banerji’s paper, pp. 90-101. 

41. MIC, p. 120. 42. MIC, p. 121. 

43. Cd. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., p. 96. Prof. Banerji mentions a wharf to 
the SSE of the Stupa where, according to him, boats brought loads of pilgrims and 
Wprshipf^ers, 
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Stain. This has been taken by Prof. Banerji to be an Indian altar of blood 
sacrifice on a comparison with the similiar one from Ur.** 

This site yielded numerous fragments of i>ainted pottery, miniature figures 
of animals, ink-pots, lids of vessels and urns. Further deep were obtained 
findsi going back to the Neolithic Age, consisting of scrapers, eta A number 
of pictograph seals was an important factor in indicating the antiquity of 
the whole site. In the various strata were found four kinds of burials. 

That this area is associated with a religious character would be evident 
from the Buddhist Stupa. To get an exact idea of a sanctuary of the Indus 
Period, new excavation work will have to be done after the superstructure 
of the Stupa is dismantled. By analogy with other sacred sites) in India and 
elsewhere, it can safely be assumed that the building beneath the Stupa was a 
temple. . There is no other building at Mohenjo-Daro that can definitely be 
stated as devoted to religious worship. 

General Remarks : The ancient city was entered from the north and 
south by the! First Street which is amply wide for both wheeled traffic and 
pedestrians. The East Street, which is the main thoroughfare through the 
ruins is wider than the First Street. The finest masonry is that of the earlier 
levels till the end of the Intermediate Period. 

In the words of Mr. Brailsford, Sumeria had temples of unsurpassed 
splendour ; Egypt squandered a kingdom’s wealth on her pyramids but in 
Mohenjo-Daro the object was to make life more agreeable for the mass of 
citizens. The superiority of the domestic architecture at Mohenjo-Daro, which 
we shall presently describe, to* its contemporaries is striking. The references 
in the Vinaya Texts mentioned by Dr. Acharya*® show that the hypocaust 
or the hot air bath in the Buddhist Age was a lineial descendant of similar 
devices of the Indus Period. It seems therefore almost certain that India 
did not borrow the Turkish Bath System from Turkey or any other country 
to the West. 

To get some clue as to the town-planning of Mohenjo-Daro as also to 
find whether the palaces, temples and other structures could be more definitely 
indicated, I consulted Kautilya’s Arthas^tray which I place in tlie 4th 
Century B.C., contemporaneous with the Mauryan period.*'^ The contents 
of the two chapters on town-planning in the Arthasdstra briefly are : the 
town was to be circular, rectangular or square in shape ; the palace was to 
be constructed in the northern pK)rtion ; traders and artisans were to occupy 
sites to the east of the palace ; to the western side were to be housed 
shops and manufactories and hospitals were to the north-west ; temples were 
to be erectefd in the central place of the city ; cremation ground was to be 
placed to the north or south outside the city ; further off were to be the 
quarters of the heretics, cdn(}dlas, etc. Every group of ten houses was to 

44. Cal. Mun. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., p. 96. 45. Aryan Pathy 1932, p. 638. 

46. Modern Review y September 1934, p. 281. 

47. The standard works on architecture and town planning, no doubt, treat the 
subject 'in great detail, but the Arthasdstra certainly inooiporates ancient tradition. 
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have one In pf this, some buildings in the DK Area, the northern 
portion of the site, may wdl have been palaces ; in fact, many important 
buildings, have been found there. The VS Area appears to occupy a central 
place in the excavated areas ; but it cannot be associated with anything sacred. 
It is not improbable that the Arthaidstra records a different tradition from the 
one followed at Mohenjo-Daro with regard to town-planning. 

The residents of Mohenjo-Daro were in constant danger of floods, and 
dear evidence has been found, as to the desertion of the city at the end of the 
Intermediate III Period.'^® Only about ten years ago, Mohenjo-Daro, though 
three mile^s from the Indus, waJs seriously threatened by an unduly swollen 
Indus. The city, at places, bears clear evidence of destruction by fire. Pos- 
sibly seismic disturbances accounted for the submersion of the city. There 
is a local tradition that the city was destroyed in a single night pwi^ig to 
divine wrath brought by the sins of its nller.®® 

After these general observations, let us turn to the more important finds 
in some detail, beginning our description with the Buildings. The' buildings 
thus far unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro fall into three main dasses, viz. (i) 
I>wdling houses, (ii) Larger buildings whose use or purpose has not yet 
been quite determined ; and (Hi) the Public baths about which full particulars 
have already been supplied. 

There is much variation in the size of dwelling houses. The smallest 
have no more' than two rooms, while the largest are so vast as to rank almost 
as palaces. The average house is quite commodious, containing floored bath- 
rooms and drains. 

Open court was the basic feature in the town planning of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Babylon. Rooms were built all round the courtyard, and doors and 
windows opened into it. The courtyard was usually paved with bricks laid 
flat. The upper floor contained the bath and the living and the sleeping 
apartments, while the ground floor rooms were used as kitchen, store-rooms, 
well-chamber, bath, etc. There is generally a single entrance from the street, 
and the outsidei walls are severely plain, possibly to avoid additional taxes.^^ 

Quality, size and shape of bricks : Baked bricks, possibly made from 
ordinary alluvial soil were very lavishly used in building walls, pavements, 
bath-rooms, drains, wells, etc. They are always rectangular in shape and vary 
considerably in size.®^ Even at the lowest levels, “ we find well made bricks 
which would be a credit even to a modem brick layer.”^^ bath-rooms, 
iawn bricks were used to ensure evenness of floor. None of the bricks has 
grooves or depressions, and two bricks were found marked on their surface 

48. KautiUyam Arthasdstram, Mysore, 1919, Adhyayas 24 and 25, pp. 51-57. 

49. ASR, 1928-29, pp. 69, 72-73. Another flood is recorded between the Early 
and the Late Periods. 

50. Bhekumal Mahirchand, Mahan-jo-Dam, p. 3. 

. 51. MIC, p. 283. 

52. The sizes vary from 2025" X 10*5" X 2*5" (found in SD Area) to 
9-5" X 4*35" X 2" (Stupa Area), the commonest aze being 11" X 5-5" X J'25". 

53. MIC, p. 264. 
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(L 373 and L 374). Brick-kilns were subsequently found in the DK Area 
(G Section)®* in further excavations. Though ^orpinarily the bricks were 
rectangular, occasionally we come across L-shaped bricks cut from the 
rectangular ones, used to fill up corners in the paving of bath-rooms. A 
brick having a ridge along the longer side, forming part of a gutter, was found 
in the VS Area. There were also wedge-shaped bricks which were invari- 
ably used in the construction of wells. These wedge-shaped bricks were al- 
ways made in a mould and were of many sizes.®® In some of the brick work 
the joints are so fine that a thin knife cannot be inserted in them. Oftentimes, 
bricks were* rubbed down smooth. 

Wells : There is a considerable vaiiation in the diameter of wells, which 
were generally round, the largest diameter measuring 7' 2" (2 wells in L Area) 
and the Smallest 1' I" (DK Area, A Section), the most usual size being 2' 2". 
The diameter of the well in the great Bath is 6' 2". There are only two wells 
elliptical in shape at Mohenjo-Daro. Two wells have a square coping at the 
top.®® Practically every house had its own well.®” Public wells were placed 
between two houses with a pavement of burnt brick around it which sloped 
down to a drain at one corner. Mud mortar was used to bind the bricks 
forming the steening of wells. It is not certain whether wind-lasses were used, 
but the marks caused by the friction of ropes on the copings of wells seem to 
suggest that water was drawn by hand. 

Bathrooms : Every house had a separate bathroom which was paved 
with carefully laid burnt brick. Pavements were coated with a dark red sub- 
stance®® to render them waterproof ; flooring was sometimes made four or five 
courses thick possibly for the same reason. Bathrooms were always placed 
on the street side of the house and the floor sloped to a corner containing the 
drain carrying off waste water. “ Little series of steps led from the level of 
the bathing pavement to the neighbouring chambers.”®® Baths were construct- 
ed on the upper storeys also as would appear from the vertical drain pipes. 

Floors : Rooms were floored with a!ny one of the following three mate- 
rials : beaten earth, sundried brick and burnt brick, the first being very com- 
mon. Floors of unburnt brick are comparatively rare as such floor is little 

54. ASR, 1927-28, pp, 71-76. 

55. Largest: 12*05" X 6*75" X 2*25" (DK. C), diameter of the well, 2'9" ; 
Smallest : 10" X 3"-4*50" X 2*25" (DK. A), diameter of the well V 1" ; also, 
9*50" X 5*25"-3-25" X 2*25" (DK. C) diameter of the well 3' 9". 

56. Two elliptical wells — (i) Block 6, SD Area ; (ii) South of the Stupa, 
Block 7. Two wells having square coping at the top — (i) DK Area, C section, Block 
10; (ii) point M. 

57. There is no well in certain houses in Blocks 2, 3, 5 in DK Area, G 3ection, 
nor in several blocks in northern section. — Cf. Mackay, Further Excavations, p. 165. 

58. Lime, mixed with brick dust, according to Dr. Hamid, MIC, p. 273. The 
deep red colour. Dr. Mackay ” hitherto attributed to the oils used to anoint the 
body after bathing ; but the perspiration from bare feet has been observed to pro- 
duce the same result -and oil may not necessarily have been the cause of this patina.” 
Further Excavations, p. 166. 

59. BANERJI, Cai, Mm. Gaz., 4th Ann. No., p. 101. 
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better than plain earth. Brick floors are very common in most of the finer 
buildings which are formed by brick laid on flat, in one to five courses, three 
courses being very common. No evidence was found of cow-dung plaster. 

Doors : Doors, possibly made of wood, were placed at the ends of the 
walls, and not in the middle. The doorways are most plain, seldom rebated, 
their common width being 3' 3^'-3' 10''. Only one perfect doorway is found 
upto now, having a corbelled arch which indicates that all doorways were not 
simply spanned by a flat lintel of wood. Door sockets are very uncommon ; 
they are made of brick with rough hole scooped in its centre. 

Windows : Ordinary houses had very rarely windows in their outer walls 
and sometimes they took the form of mere slits. Possibly windows were 
situated very high in the wall and consequently have disappeared. Rebated 
windows in the fenestrated wall around .the Great Bath show that ‘windows 
were considered of architectural value. In some cases windows were protected 
by gratings. The big apertures for drain water were possibly used for admit- 
ting light also. 

There are niches in the walls, some of which may have been used as 
seats. Those that are too high above the pavement were, according to Dr. 
Mack ay, used as ventilators ; Sir Jphn Marshall, on the contrary, pro- 
nounces them to be “ merely sunk panels.'’«« 

Stairways : Stairways are found in nearly every house. They were 
made of solid masonry, and were erected against a wall or in a narrow pass- 
age between two walls. They were built straight and steep and never on a 
vaulting. Treads were unusually narrow and high averaging 11" in height 
and 6"-8" in depth. These stairways led, not necessarily to the roof, but to 
the upper storey also. A double stairway has been found in further excava- 
tions, with amply wide treads and shallow rises.®i Stairways leading from the 
streets to the upper storeys indicate that different families used to stay in the 
same building.** 

Roofs : Roofs were flat and made of wood.*^ In some walls, beam- 
holes, generally 9" square, were found, showing that considerable space was 
bridged over by square-cut beams. Planks placed on these beams were for the 
support of the upper floor and not necessarily of the roof. In poorer houses, 
reed-matting was laid on the beams for roofing the house and a coating of 
mud 2" thick mixed with chopped straw and husk was spread above the 
matting.*^ 

Walls : In most walls, bricks were laid in alternate headers and stretchers 
care being taken to break the joints. A filling of clay or rubble was used 
between the faces in very thick walls to economise bricks. Walls of late period 
are not generally well-bonded with the earlier walls, as also with the staircases. 


60. MIC, p. 276. 

61. ASR, 1928-29, p. 72 ; Mackay. JRSA, Jan. 5, 193^, p. 212. 

62. Sarup, Ganga, 1933, Archaeology No., p. 64. 

63. It may be noted that flat roof is very necessary for use as a sleeping place. 

64. ASR, 1928-29, p. 69. 
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Outer walls show an inward batter. In a building hi the DK Area, G Section, 
the slope or batter of the walls is particularly noticeable rendering the 
street wider at the top. 

Doorless chambers : Latrines : There are some doorless chambers which 
were possibly used as cellars, or as cess-pits for latrines or also as underground 
sleeping chambers as in Mesopotamia,®^ Sir John Marshall takes them to 
be solid foundations as a precaution against floods. With the exception of 
two latrines,®^ no other latrine is definitely identified as yet. It may be quite 
possible that no latrines were ordinarily provided. Dr. Mackay later on 
observes in this connection that “ not all that were previously termed ablution 
pavements or bathrooms proved to have been used for that purpose. Some 
few of the smaller ones were undoubtedly privies,”®* 

Before we consider the larger buildings a few observations may be made 
regarding structures which have been taken to be shops. Houses 32-42 in 
Block 5 in the HR Area are built in uniform style, most of them having a 
single room in front, with one or two rooms at the back ; the front rooms 
served as show rooms and those at the back as storage rooms. Alternatively, 
the houses are taken to be the servants’ quarters attached to House 30. A 
masonry bench in the street outside House 10 in Block 3 of the DK Area 
suggests the owner to be a shopkeeper. A similar bazar bench was unearthed 
in Further Excavations by Dr. Mackay, which also revealed some structures 
which may have originally been taverns.®® These shops and taverns are by 
the side of the important thoroughfares of the city. 

With regard to the larger buildings, Dr. Mackay has observed that some 
of the buildings earlier indicated as temples were later taken to be Khans, on 
a further study of their surroundings and positions.*^® With the possible ex- 
ception of the building housing the Great Bath no building has as yet been 
cleared that can definitely be termed religious. It is just possible that the 
ground plan of temple or shrine may have been very simple and not materially 
different from that of an ordinary dwelling house. In the words of Dr. 
Frankfort, “ unless the structure called a public bath at Mohenjo-Daro be 
of a sacred character, not a single sanctuary has been found.”^^ The great 
enclosure in the SD Area (Block 10) may, according to Dr. Mackay, have 
been used for collecting payments in kind for the temple revenue. ^2 

The great structure near the Stupa which has been named the Collegiate 
Building by the Archaeological staff was longer than the Great Bath. Op, 
^iccount of its close proximity to the presumably sacred' building beneath the 
Stupa, Dr. Mackay suggests that it may have been the residence of some 
high official, the high priest, or a college of priests."^® One remarkable feature 
about this building is that it is a single architectural unit. Its fenestrated walls 

65. Mackay, fRSA, Jan. 5, 1934, p. 211. 

66. MIC, p. 274. 67. MIC, p. 207. 

68. Furtim Excavations, p. 166, 69. Further Excavations, pp. 29-30. 

70. Further Excavations, p. 119 ; also pp. 92, 116. 

71. jAnnual Bibliagfaphy of Indian Archaeology, VII, 1934, p. 5. 

72» i^yffther Excavations, p. 17, 73, Further Excavations, p. 10. 
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wfere copied from those of the Great Bath. Extra thickness of the outer walls 
indicates the unusual character of the building showing that it probably stood 
two or more storeys high. It is again noteworthy that no trace of any well 
was found in the upper levels of this block. 

Lastly in considering the civic architecture we come to the elaborate drain- 
age system, the like of which Has not yet been found in any other city of the 
same date, even outside India.'^'^ House drains are somewhat rare as the 
kitchen and the bath were always adjoining the street. Every house had one 
or two holes in the street walls for taking off waste water which discharged 
into the street drains or the pottery soak-pits ; while better class houses had 
well built brick sediment pits. Some houses have vertical pottery drain-pipes 
into the thickness of the walls, connected with brick water-channels. Every 
street and lane had one or two water-channels with removable brick* or stone 
covers, generally 18^' to 2' below street surface. Gypsum and lime plaster 
were used for flooring the drains in the Stupa Area. Ordinarily the floor was 
one thickness of brick laid on flat. A peculiar • feature is that all drains are 
covered, those in the Stupa Area being covered with lime-stone blocks. In 
corbelled drains, culverts were intended for workmen to clear the water- 
channel. Some sediment pits had holes through which water percolated into 
the ground. Most of these were connected with the smaller drains in alleys, 
which in their turn carried off the water into the main street drains. All 
these soak pits and drains were occasionally cleared by workmen, and the 
drains have at intervals soapaways and manholes for cleaning. “We find 
little heaps of sand “ writes Dr. Mackay, “ still lying beside the channels 
where they have been cleared. “ Sewage and arrangement of drains are 
complicated and yet so perfect that any modem town will really be proud of 
having.'’^® Dr. Sarup notes in this connection that even Lahore is put to 
shame by the drainage system of ancient India."* 

The city was systematically laid out in rectangular blocks after methodi- 
cal planning, and not built haphazard. The Indus people thus had clear 
ideas about town-planning. This is indicated by the striking regularity of 
the divisions of Mohenjo-Daro, the successfully aligned streets, the orientation 
of all the principal streets to the point of the compass, the correspondence of 
the houses and public buildings with the orientation of the thoroughfares, etc. 
The main streets are 13' to 30' in width, while the lanes vary from 3' 8" to 
7' in width. Comers of some of the streets are slightly rounded. Thin cross 
walls bar some of the streets showing an attempt to divide the city into wards. 
Many instances of each adjoining owner having a separate wall only 6" apart 
imply that law was implicit regarding house property ; but in Late III Period, 


74. Kautilya's Arthasdstra also mentions underground drains — Mysore, 1919, 
p. 167. 

75. JRSA, Jan, 5, 1934, p. 212. 

76. A. S. Iyengar, Hindustan Times, 21-2-32. 

77. Gangd, 1933, Archaeology No., p. 65. 

78. Something about municipal administration will be told in the next article. 
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encroachments on minor lanes suggest that the city administration was some- 
what disorganised in that period.^® It cannot definitely be stated whether the 
city was fortified or not. There were possibly no parks or public or private 
gardens in the city. 

We may now note the general architectural features of the Indus Civi- 
lization. The foremost appears to be that the true arch was unknown to the 
Indus people, only the corbelled arch was used. There is an absence of round 
column at Mohenjo-Daro ; when required, which was but rarely, the columns 
were always made square or rectangular in section. Round columns were well 
known at Kish, Telloh, and in Elam. Bricks used at MbhenjoDaro were 
rectangular, while those hi Summer were plano-convex. The custom of erect- 
ing buildings on artificial platforms to avoid their being flooded was common 
in Sind and Babylon. Stark utilitarianism seems to be the motto of the Indus 
Valley people. They have larger rooms and houses than the Summerians, and 
their drainage system is unparalleled in the ancient world. In the Indus valley, 
in the words of Dr. Frankfort, “ domestic and civic architecture in general 
is .... much more luxurious and highly developed than that of Babylonia or 
Egypt.”®^ Mr. Brailsford states that the architecture of the Indus people 
is rather solid than beautiful, though they may have carved wood,®^ traces of 
which are unfortunately not left owing to the saline character of the soil. 

We now pass on to a brief description of other sites excavated in the 
Indus Valley. The mounds at Harappa are a prominent landmark in the 
countryside visible long distances away. As compared to Mohenjo-Daro, 
Harappa is larger in extent and enjoyed a much longer span of life. It reveals 
distinctly earlier and later phases. There is sufficient internal evidence of 
higher rainfall in prehistoric period as at Mohenjo-Daro, and the stratification 
is followed on the basis of Mohenjo-Daro. 

Harappa presents very nearly the same features and hence instead of re- 
peating the common things, I have drawn attention to the peculiar features 
of Harappa. Buildings at Harappa may be classified under (i) dwelling 
houses,* and (ii) public buildings. These show the early use of burnt brick. 
Houses of mud and mud brick, however, are also met with side by side. Floors 
were made either of mud or of bricks laid fiat or on edge. Bathrooms were 
almost invariably paved with well-rubbed bricks with very fine joints. 

No windows are to be seen at Harappa ; nor can any be expected at the 
height at which the walls in the few houses left to us stand at present. Only 
three stairways have been discovered so far. Their risers are high, and the 
treads narrow. 

As may naturally be expected drains made of burnt brick, of several kinds, 
are found at Harappa also. Wells, however, are rare as compared to Mohenjo- 
Daro. In all about six specimens, situated at long distances from each other, 
have been found, and all of them appear to be public wells. Their diameters 


79. ASR, 1928.29, p. 70. 

80. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, VII, 1934, p. 5, 

81. * Aryan Path, 1932, p. 639, 
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varied from V W' to 7". Sometimes wells appear to have been used also 
as friau or free stalls for water. 

The most remarkable and the largest building at Harappa is the Great 
Granary, which measures 169' X 135'. It comprises two similar blocks with 
an aisle, 23' wide, between them, which was once roofed over. Each block 
contains six halls, alternating regularly with five corridors, in all cases the 
walls rising to a uniform height. Each hall in its turn is partitioned into 
four narrow divisions by three equidistant full length brick walls terminating 
in broader piers. The halls evidently had timbered floors which rested on 
the partition walls below. 

Another discovery at Harappa is what is called the Workmen’s Quarters, 
which bear a striking resemblance to Workmen’s Cottages at Tell-el-Amarna 
in Egypt. These evidence careful planning in the Indus Valley far ahead of 
any contemporary attempt. Fourteen small houses, built in two blocks ol 
seven houses each, separated by a long narrow lane, with a similar lane at 
either end, have so far been discovered. These danes again are regularly in- 
tersected by a series of six cross-lanes, thus making each dwelling open on all 
sides. Each house is rectangular, and consists of a courtyard and two rooms, 
the smaller one covering the entrance passage and the bigger room at the back 
of the courtyard. The entrance blocks any view of the courtyard from out- 
side-^ 

Finally we come to the Explorations in Sind conducted by Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar during 1927-29. Mr. Majumdar excavated a number of places 
during this period, important among them being Jhukar, Amri, Chanhu-Daro, 
Lohri, Kohtras, etc. Amri culture antedates some phases of the Mohenjo- 
Daro culture, while Jhukar represents a later phase. 

Dwellings at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, as already observed, were con- 
structed with burnt bricks, and in some cases, were more than one storey high. 
At the hill sides excavated by Mr. Majumdar, on the other hand, bricks were 
never used. These houses were made of stone at the base upto a height of 
2'-3'. Rou^-hewn stone blocks were used which were often laid with mud 
mortar. For foundations, stone rubble was frequently employed. Absence of 
masses of blocks of stone in the debris shows that stone was not used for 
superstructures ; but they were built of mud and such perishable materials 
as reed and wood. No definite information is available as to the material 
of which roofs were made. 

So far no fortifications have been discovered at Mohenjo-Daro or Harappa. 
At Ali Murad and Kohtras, however, are found fortresses or fortified palaces 
made of stone showing that the people had some knowledge of fortification. 
Stone was not easily available in the Indus plains, and naturally was not 
used as a building material, except for covering street-drains. 

Neither stones nor bricks were discovered at the sites around Lake Man- 
chhar, but pottery and chert flakes embedded in pure silt. This is very signi- 
ficant in the opinion of Mr. Majumdar, as it suggests that here the people 


82. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Intr, and pass, 
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lived in pile dwellings like the lake-dwellers of Europe, in the midst of the 
lake or close to the edge of water. Lake Manchhar even now has dwellings 
somewhat akin to these.^^ 

Chanhu-Daro was excavated after Mr. Majumdar by Dr. Mackay in 
1935-36 on behalf of the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. So far as the architectural remains are 
concerned, Chanhu-Daro presents the same state of Indus civilization as at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 


83. Majumdau, Explorations in Sind^ pp. 26 ff. 145 ff. 



KAVINDRA PARAMANANDA AND KELADI 
BASAVABHUPALA 

By 

Shri P, K. GODE, M.A. 

Sjnce the publication of the §ivabhdrata of Kavindra Paramananda 
there has been an increasing curiosity among lovers of the Maratha history 
to know more about the personal history of this great poet who composed 
the ^ivabhdrata by the order of Shivaj\ the Great. Any references to this 
poet or his work in contemporary and subsequent sources of history are, 
therefore, most welcome as they are likely to bring into historical relief the 
IDersonality of this poet having contact with the JMaratha royal family during 
the middle of the 17th century. I propose to deal in this paper with one 
such reference and to state my reasons for presuming that it pertains to 
Kavindra Paramananda and to nq other Kavindra. According to the 
Keladinrpavijayam^ of Lingapiia Kavi composed about a.d. 1770 the fol- . 
lowing chronology is recorded for two Keladi rulers with whom I am con- 
cerned in this paper : — 

(1) Cannamma,2 the wife of Somasekhara Nayaka of Keladi ascended 
the throne on 14th March 1672 in the palace at the fort of Bhuva- 
nagiri. 

(2) On 2Sth July 1672 Cannamma adopted as her son a member of the 
royal family named Basavappa Nayaka and then gave him proper 
education. 

(3) Cannamma died on 22nd July 1697 and Basavappa Nayaka was 
crowned King in the Veijupura i>alace.^ Basavappa reigned for 17 
years. 

(4) On 19th January 1715, Somasekhara the eldest son of Basavappa 
Nayaka was coronated in the palace at Vepupura.^ 

(5) Soma§ekhara died on 14th May 1739 and was followed by Basa- 
vappa Nayaka, the son Virabhadra Nayaka.^ 

It is clear from the above chronology that Basavappa Nayaka, tlie 
adopted son of Queen Cannamma was heir apparent to the Keladi throne 


1. Vide p. 50 of Sivmmitru-Vfttasarhgraha (Khaqida I — ^Kanacjl Vibhaga) B. 
I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1938. Mr. P. B. Desai here gives a summary in Marathi of 
Keladinjpavijayam (in Canarese). 

2. Vide pp. 203-294 Mysme Archaeolagical Report 1938 where we find re- 
corded a copper-plate grant dated 16th September 1673 of the Keladi queen 
Chennamaji in Kannada language and characters. On p. 208 of this Report refer- 
ence is made to the renovation of a temple by Venkatappa Nayak of the Keladi 
line on 18th April 1619. 

3. Siva"" Kha^a I, p. 69. 4. Ibid, p, 70. 5. Ibid., p. 72. 
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from A.D. 1672 to 1697 and actually ruled the state between a.d. 1697 and 
1715. The education given to him by his mother Cannamtna must have 
been responsible for the literary productions now ascribed to him viz. : — 

(1) ^ivatatvarutndkarafi and 

(2) Subhd^ita-SuradmmaJ 

“ Ehiring Basava's minority Cennamba acted as regent and once van- 
quished the forces of the general of Emperor Aurangzeb. Basava was profi- 
cient in Sivadvaita and worshipped iSiva in the form of VIrabhadra. He had 
the titles, Rajadhiraja, Kotikolahala, and Parayadavamurari Basava 
composed his encyclopeedic work ^ivatatvaratndkara in 1709-10 a.d. during 
the period of his reign viz. a.d. 1697-1715. The date of the Subhdsita-Swa- 
druma has not yet been determined because the MSS. of this work are rare.*’ 
Recently I acquired a MS. of this amthology for the B. O. R. Institute. This 
MS. contains only three Skandhas of the work viz. I, II and IV. In Skandha 
I we find many verses in praise of specific poets^^ introduced under 

section (folios 88 to 92). Some of these poets are not much 
removed from Basava's life-time. Among such names I may mention 

( ^ ) Gurarama-Kavi is said 

to have been a younger contemporary of Appaya Diksita, while Ratna 
Khefa DIk§ita was a contemporary of Appaya and Govinda DIk§ita.i^ 
The extreme limits of Appaya’s literary activity are stated to be 1549 and 
1613 a.d.^^ and consequently the lifetime of his junior contem)^x>rary Guru- 
rama-Kavi may lie between say a.d. 1660 and 1650. 

6. Aufrecht makes the following entries regarding this work in his Cata- 
Jogne : — 

CCI, 648 — — by Kerali-basavaraja. Mack. 105. Mysore 8. 

Sucipatra 43.” 

CCII, 154— by Basavaraja. (Govt. Ori. Libr. Madras 95). 

7. Aufrecht CCI, 728 — “ by Kejadi Basappa Nayaka -Rice 

246 

8. Vide p. 272 of Krishnamachariar : Classical Sans. Literature (1937). 

9. Poleman records the following MSS. of the Subhdsita-Suradruma, on p. 106 
of his Catalogue af Indie MSS, in U. S. A, etc. (1938) : — 

“ No. 2230 — Skandha 4 called Vairagya Skandha, 8 folios — slacks end. 

No. 2231. — I>o— Skandha 2, 220 folios -f 3 ff. of Contents — Saka 1742” = 
A.D. 1820. 

10. These poets are : — 

sjira, *nsr, ^<ii, gcift, 

»W5rJT, siirainccft, g^w, 3T<xpai?fr%fT, 

trspwr, gern^, ?mRtr 

ssr?g, 

gjjsr, arfiisfec:, etc. 

11. Vide p. 234 of Krishnamachariar ; HCSL. 

12. ‘Vide p. 266 of S. K. De : Sans. Paetks I, 1923. 
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In the section of the Subhapta-SmadrumUt in which the above poets are 
mentioned and praised in a few verses Basava mentions a poet of the name 
“ ” and praises him in two verses as follows ; — 

Folio 91— “ II an II 

^ nm n ^ ii it 

II W II 

II 'AV II 

The above verses are followed by verses in praise of 8 ?cq? 3 f, 

others. The question now arises : Can we identify thisj^f^ 
of the name 2 

There are two famous poets of the name^^f;?jC flourished between 
A.D. 1600 and 1675 viz. (1) ^md (2) q?:3PrR^ author 

of the Sivabhdrata. These poets were celebrated for their leamihg. But 
of these two Kavmdras, so far as • poetry is concerned Kavindra Para- 
mananda seems to have had better poetic qualities than those noticeable in 
the extant writings of Kavindracarya Sarasvati. I am, therefore, inclined 
to presume that Basava refers to Kavindra Paramananda in the extract 
from his Subhdsita-Suradruma quoted above and to no other Kavindra. 

My reasons for the above presumption are : — 

(1) Kavindra Paramananda was closely associated with the life and 
exploits of Shivaji the Great, as revealed by his Sivahhdrota. His 
fame must have spread far and wide not only in Mahara^tra but 
also in outside circles on good terms with the Maratha royal family. 

(2) Somasekhara Nayaka of Kejadi who died in 1672 may be regarded 
as contemporary of Kavindra Paramananda. 

(3) Cannamma, the wife of Somasekliara Nayaka ruled from a.d. 1672 
to 1697, a period of 25 years. She appears to have been also a 
junior contemporary of Kavindra Paramananda who composed his 
Sivabhdrata, by order of '§ri Shivaji Maharaja between a.d. 1661 
and 1674.^3 

(4) Cannamma ruled at Keladi^^ in the ShTmoga District of the Mysore 

13. Vide p. 20 of Upoddhata to Sivabhdrata ed. by S. M. Divekar, B. I. S. 
Mandal, Poona, 1927. 

14. Vide p. 508 of Imp. Gazet. of India, Vol. V (1886). From 1560 to 1640 

Ikkeri was the capital of the Keladii chiefs. The cradle of the dynasty was at 
Kejadi in Shimoga district and its members fixed their residence finally at Bednur 
or Nagar. Bednur was captured by Haidar All in 1763 and the territory of the 
Keladi chiefs was annexed to Mysore. The dynasty took its name from Ikkeri, 
a village in Shimoga District and its currency was known 9s Ikkeri pa^as or 
phanams. All that now remains of Ikkeri is the temple of Aghoreswar containing 
effigies of three chiefs. * 
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State and her contacf with the Maratha royal family is recorded 
by her son Basava, who succeeded her, in his work the ^ivMatva- 
ratndkara (Tarahga VIII). According to Basava’s statement, 
when the Mleccha ruler AvarangasSb (Aurangzeb) made war on 
Ram Raja, who had the title Chatrddhipati, Ram Raja fled from 
his kingdom and ultimately took refuge in the kingdom of Chenna- 
mamba. She received Ram Raja with kindness and made him 
presents of valuable clothes and jewels. The Mahammadan general 
who was pursuing Ram Raja was defeated by her army and driven 
back.^« 

(5) Cannamma gave Basava a good education as stated by Basava 
himself in Tarafiga VIII of his Sivatatvaratndkara : 

" qfemn ” 


15. Lihg!ai:iua also gives a detailed account concerning Rajarama’s escape from 
the Mughala in his Kefadinfpavijaya and the help given to him by the Keladi 
queen Cennamaji (Vide p. 194 of Setrdesai Comm. Volume, 193S — ^Dr. B. A. Saletore’s 
article on the value of Kannada Sources for the History of the Marathas). 

16. Vide p. 363 of Sources of Vijayemagar History, by S. K. Aiyangar, Madras. 
1919. 

“ SimtrUtvaratmkara VIII — 




aiH i 

aeft^OTtS^r u 




jp?5if3tf5n ^ j#5rR7: II 

irifstaq, i 

??|W|li9N05^I^ ^^jn5t-%(9RT 11 

ii 

*II5R I etc. 
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During the course of Basava’s literary studies he may have read 
Kavindra Paramananda’s ^ivabhdrata between a.d. 1672 and 1697 
and he must have been impressed by his poetry in his youth so as 
toi enable him to make a reference to in his Subhdsitc- 

Suradruma which appears to have been composed during his 
regnal^^ period between a.d. 1697 and 1715. 

(6) The Tanjore Court under Shahaji (a.d. 1684 to 1712) patronized 
many learned men and poets. Sanskrit works of a high order were 
produced between a.d. 1676 and 1736. The period of this revival^^ 
of learning at Tanjore is synchronous with the career of Basava 
between a.d. 1672 and 1715. As the MS. of Kavindra Parama- 
nanda’s Sivabhdrata was preserved at Tan jure, the work itself and 
its author Kavindra Paramananda must have been regarded with 
admiration at the Tanjore Court so that copies of Kavindra’s works 
came to be prepared and preserved at Tanjore, one such copy being 
that of the Sivabhdrata. 

(7) What hand the Tanjore pandits had in the moulding of Basava’s 
educational career I cannot say. It is, however, possible to sup- 
pose that the revival of learning at Tanjore between a.d. 1684 and 
1712 when the Queen mother Dipambika^'^ or Dipabai and her 
illustrious son Shahaji were ruling, must have had some influence 
on Queen Cannamma and her son Basava say between a.d. 1672 
and 1697. 

(8) According to the KeladinrpavijaycF^^ the Kefadi King Virabhadra- 
nayaka of Ikkeri removed his capital from Ikkeri to Bhuvanagiri 


17. The colophon of Skandha I of Subhd^ita-Suradruma mentions as 

It reads as follows ; — 

qgtqsRriq 

|rr^Rwi^¥iqqFqr% qf^gs^qtw 

II " 


18. Vide p. 30 of the Maratfm Rajas of Tanjore by K. R. Sobramanian, 
Madras, 1928. 

19. Vide my paper on Raghunatha Suri, a prot^g6 of DIpambika {Journal of 
the University of Bomhey, 1941). Dipambika was the queen of Ekoji, the brother of 
Shiva ji and founder of the Tanjore kingdom. 

20. Siva Caritrmjtta Samgraha (B. I. S. Mandal) (Khauda I — Kanadi 
Vibhaga) 1938, p. 45. 
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in December 1637, He later retired to Venupura or Bidnur fort 
owing to the campaign of Ranadullakhan {December 1633'^^), 
Sivappa Nayaka succeeded Virabhadra Nayaka at Bidnur on 
20th November 1645^^. According to the account of (§ivappa Nayak 
Bidnurkar given in the Shivdji Somenir^'^, by Mr. Shyama Sundara 
Marathe ^ivappa was a very powerful chieftain. He died in 
December 1663. His son Bhadrappa died shortly after this date. 
Bhadrappa’s brother Soma iSahkar or Soma Sekhara succeeded his 
brother bu^ was murdered. His wife Channamma and minor son 
carried on the administration of the State with the help of their 
general Timmayya Nayak. We are further told that Shivaji’s 
campaign^* against Bidnur took place most probably in a.d. 1664-65 
and Soma :^khara had to i^urrender with a promise to pay a tribute 
of Rupees three lacs annually to Shivaji. Shivaji’s Vakil Umaji- 
pant was also kept at Bidnur and allowed to stay by the Bidnur 
Court. These statements, if correct, clearly prove the close contact 
of Shivaji’s Court with the Bidnur Court from a.d. 1664 onwards, 
when Kavindra Paramananda^'^ had attained celebrity at the 
Maratha Court and was in close contact with it. 

(9) If Kcladi Basava, a descendant of Virabhadra Nayaka refers to 
) we find referring to Virabhadra Nayak 

of Bindupura (or Bidnur) in the Sivabhdrata (Chap. IX, 37) as 
follows : — 

“ nfrsrsq; i 

n II 

Here Shahaji is mentioned as subduing Virabhadra of Bidnur^*^ and 

21. . Ibid. 22. Ibid., p. 47. 

23. Ed. by G. S. Sardesai, Bombay, 1927, page 201. 

24. The earliest Maratha Chronicle called the Sabhasad Bakhar (composed 
about A.D. 1695) contains the' following remarks about Sivappa Naik of Keladi : — 
P. 70 of Sane's Edn. of Sabhasad Bakhar (1912) — There was onel Jangarm called 
Sivappa Naik at Bidnur. His town Basnur w'as very famous. It had no proijer 
approach by land ; hence the King (Shivaji) personally reached the place by ships 
at daybreak. The people of the place were off-guard and consequently the place 
was captured and looted in a day. As Shivaji looted Surat and brought much 
loot therefrom so Basnur gave him plenty of loot which included valuable 
jewellery and countless quantities of cotton goods of the total value of two crores 
of HONS.” 

25. References to Paramananda are found in recently disoovered Hindi letters 
dated 23rd and 28th December 1666 and January 1667. These letters refer to his 
arrest and release by order of Mirza Raja (Ja>asing) and subsequent arrest. We 
do not know if he was finally released. These letters call him ” Kavindra Kavi’ 
svar Paramananda of Shivaji' s train " (Vide p. 2 of Rao Br. G. S. Sardesai 's paper 
— Indian Hist-Records Commission, Calcutta, 1939). 

26. kavindra Paramananda calls it while Lingatwa calls it 
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thus pleasing Ranadullakhin. It would thusi be seen that the contact of the 
Keladi (or Jkkeri or Bidnur) Kings with Shahaji, Shivaji and his successors 
like Rajarama was a very close one, the Maratha rulers all along playing 
a dominant part in this contact. 

In view therefore, of the close contact of Kavindra Paramananda with 
Shivaji’a line between say a.d. 1661 and 1674 and in view of the contact of 
the Kejadi rulers Soma Bokhara, Cannamma and Basava with the Maratha 
C^it between say a.d. 1664 and 1700 I am inclined to presume that Basava 
mentions and praises l^wo verses already quoted in 

this paper from the Subhd^itasurndruma, The evidence recorded in this 
paper in support of my thesis is mainly circumstantial, based as it is on the 
contact of Shivaji andl his immediate successors on the 

one hand and the contact of the Kejadi rulers Soma tSekhara Nayaka 
Cannamma and Basava with these* very Maratha rulers between a.d. 1650 
and 17(X). These contacts being proved historical facts we are warranted 
to presume a priori that Basava in his mention of a poet and in 

his record of two verses praising this is referring to 

author of the Sivabhdrnta. It is now for scholars of Maratha history to 
corroborate or contradict my presumption on the strength of substantial 
contemporary evidence. I shall also be glad to know from these scholars 
such evidence as they may have to prove the direct contact of 
with the Kejadi (Ikkeri or Bidnur) rulers during his life-time. Is it pos- 
sible to suppose that a poet who wandered from Benares to Rajapur^^ paid 
some visits to Ikkeri and Tanjore as well ? If such evidence® is forth- 
coming from direct contemporary sources it is bound to prove my equation 
of Basava’s with the preeminent author of the Maratha 

epic Sivabhdrata, The cultural trends of the Marathas followed their 
conquering sword and poets and poetasters, ambitious to make a name, 
if not a living for themselves, closely followed their exploits and tried to 
immortalize them by composing works like the Sivabhdrata, Radhdmqdhava- 
vildsaampu, Farndlaparvatagrahandkhydna and others which may have been 
subsequently lost. These works have acted and will continue to act as 
permanent loud speakers of the glory that was Mahara^traJn the 17th 
century and will not fail to pulsate a new and wider patriotism in their 
hearts, given but a sympathetic understanding and a feeling soul to visualize 
the past for the benefit of the future. 


27. Vide B, /, S. Mctndai Amtual for saka 1835 ( == a,d. 1913) Kavindra 
Paramananda and Gagabhatt are mentioned in a Sanskrit document of May 2664, 
This document was issued by Pandits assembled at Rajapur to decide the status 
of SeQvi Brahmans. K. Paramananda was among these Pandits. 

28. Vide p. 3 of Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai's paper (read at tlie Calcutta 
meeting of the Indian Histo. Records Commission) on Kavindra Paramananda : — 
''Both Jayarama and Paramananda reveal close acquaintance with South India 
and the discovery of the only copy of the latter's Simbhdtata at Tanjore may be 
taken to indicate South India as the source of its inspiration." 



AJIVIKA SECT— A NEW INTERPRETATION* 

By 

Professor A. S. GOPANI, m.a. , 

\1.— Analysis of GoMlaha’s Theory of Transformation {Pariveatavada). 
GoSalaKa’S theory of transformation is to be understood and interpreted 
with reference to his theory of the world. Looking to the mental develop- 
ment of Go^laka, it can be stated with a fair amount of certainty that the 
first theory which he formulated was the theory of destiny {Niyativada) and 
the second was the theory of transformation {Parivartavado) while his theory 
of the world was a corollary from these two. 

According to the theory of transformation every jiva can assume, like the 
living organism of the vegetable kingdom, the body of the same kind after 
death for times without number. While according to his theory of the world 
every sentient human being could inhabit the body of the same kind without 
dying but seven times only and that too -in the birth {bhma) preceding eman- 
cipation. Instead of finding harmony between thess? two theories, Shri Kara- 
GATHALA sees irreconcilable contradiction®®. I for one do not agree with him 
for I believe that there is complete affinity between these theories though we are 
unfortunate in not having any light from the curtj.ikara and the commentator. 
I give below Shri Karagathala’s synthesis of these two conflicting (accord- 
ing to him) theories : 

(1) Every jiva can take birth after death seven times in the same 
species like a living organism of the vegetable kingdom. 

Note : He adds the word seven on his own responsibility though it is 
not specifically mentioned in the first theory (theory of transformation) 
stating ior his so doing that the Jaina and the Buddhistic works often employ 
the word seven in the respective descriptions of their theories of the world as 
in seven samyuthas, seven births of godhood, seven births of demonhood, etc. 

(2) It is more proper to believe, Shri Karagathala adds, that a fiva 
is bom seven times in the same species after dying rather than believing that 
a sentient human being can change its abode seven times without undergoing 
death in the last birth {bhava) preceding emancipation as formulated by 
GoSalaka in his second theory of the worldly existence. 

Note : For his modification of GoSalaka’s theory, Shri Karagathala 
adduces a simple reason that it is neither intelligible nor practicable to change 
a body seven times without dying. This is in short Shri Karagathala’s 
critical review of both the theories of GoSalaka and his own modification 
thereon. 

• Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. Pt. II, p. 210. 

20. }mm Prak^, Utthana, Mahavirahha. (V. S. 1990), p. 86. 
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explanation is as under : 

(1) Every jiva after death can take birth in the same species for any 
number of times (Go4alaka’s theory of rebirth). 

Note : Simply for the sake of going against Mahavira, he started this 
theory even though he was finally fully convinced of the integral veracity of 
Mahavira's theory. 

(2) Controlled and guided by Destiny, he goes on progressing while 
passing through various grades (theory of automatic evolution). 

(3) He has not to bother about good deeds or bad deeds, merit or de- 
merit, puny a or papa. Destiny is his friend, philosopher and guide (theory 
of ethics). 

(4) From the standpoint of an individual, the world is limited. His 
description of it is purely metaphysical. and stereotyped just of the type we 
find in other sacred literatures (theoiy of the world). 

(5) Emancipation is a surety definitely arising after passing through 
a pre-arranged cycle of births and deaths (theory of emancipation). 

(6) Without dying he has to undergo seven clianges in the same body 
in the birth (bhava) preceding emancipation (theory of transformation). 

Note : In order to falsify his exposure by Mahavira, I think, as I have 
made clear in the first part of this article, that Go^laka had to invent this 
theory. He found himself on the horns of a dilemma when Mahavira, a 
powerful spiritual leader of those days, undertook unwillingly to expose him. 
He had either to admit Mahavira s statement or to escape through a theory. 
The first he could not do as egoism ruled high in him ; the second he did as 
he felt he was sufficiently intellectual, I believe that Gosalaka had used the 
word Parivmta in a figurative sense. Here lies all the difference between my 
interpretation of the theory and Shri Karagathala’s. He thinks rightly that 
the theory of transformation is scientifically untenable. Such . a change is 
impracticable. When Mahavira said that Gosalaka was formerly his pupil 
and no more than that, the latter wanted to refute him on somewhat logical 
grounds and he achieved his desire through his theory of transfonnation. So 
when he says by way of a retort to Mahavira that Gosalaka who was formerly 
his pupil was dead! lon^ ago, and he was at present Udai Kuiidiyayaajiya in 
the dead body of Gosalaka, what he really meant to say was that Gosalaka 
as a one-time pupil of Mahavira was now no more from the viewpoint of pro- 
gress though his body continues to remain. Thus he uses the word Parivarta 
strictly in a technical sense. He may appear Gosalakalike but he is really 
not Go^aka. Parivarta means a change brought about by spiritual progress. 
Thus he seeks satisfaction of having paid Mahavira in the same coin, of having 
ensured public confidence and, lastly, of having saved his spiritual degradation 
or death. He took pride of having killed two birds with one stone. Why 
one should undergo seven 'Parivartas and no more is purely arbitrary, or we 
may willingly subscribe, so far as this is concerned, to Shri Karagathala's 
view that the number seven is a patent number used in ‘both the Jaina and 
Buddhistic literatures. So this is how I would like, in fairness to Gosalaka, to 
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harmonize all his theories though no one would believe more than I do that 
GoSalaka was far inferior to Mahavira in all good points and deserved no 
following at all. Before emancipation the last birth {hhova) is the birth of a 
sentient human being in which he has to expedite much of the work which 
may be still in arrears. It is a momentous life in which he must undergo 
many extraordinary spiritual changes {pmivmtas). Such a change Go^alaka 
did in the shop of a pottress named Halahala at Savatthi. It was the most 
extraordinary and the last. Such changes in all amounted to seven. . He 
would not have perhaps invented such a cumbrous and complicated theory 
had he not been put to infamy through his exposure by Mahavira. In my 
opinion, this is the only plausible explanation of Go^alaka’sl theory of trans- 
formation (Pariv{iprtavdd<i). 

VII . — Theory of Ethics. 

Go^laka*s theory of ethics can be constructed from his own words which 
are to the following effect : ^ 

It is never so that one can mature the undue Kmmas or can destroy 
the mature ones by adopting a particular line of conduct, observing certain 
vows, practising the prescribed penances 'or by adhering to rules of chastity. 
One cannot avoid passing through a cycle of the world without actually experi- 
encing pain or pleasure unlike the com in the granary that can be emptied 
by drofjM (a particular measure) without actually eating the com. In short, 
the cycle of the world cannot be shortened or lengthened. It is pre-arranged 
and one has to pass through it whether he wills it or not, whether he does 
good or bad deeds These words contain in a nutshell Go^laka’s theory 
of ethics. Thus it can be clearly seen that Go^laka does not believe in 
absolute good or bad, merit or demerit, punya or papa, virtue or vice. Accord- 
ing to him everything is relative and whenever he enjoins a particular duty 
or discipline, he does it with a design because with him the tmth of tmths is 
divine dispensation. It is Destiny that spurs you on to do good or bad deeds. 
You are not to be praised or blamed for that. In short, this gives one a 
licence to act as he likes. This theory of ethics is an offspring of his theory 
of destiny. It is at present not our concern to see how ugly this theory of 
ethics is from the standpoint of society, politics or religion. 

VIII . — Theory of Eight Finals. 

Now I am coming to his Theory of Eight Finals*^ which are : ( 1 ) Final 
Drink, (2) Final Song, (3) Final Dance, (4) Final Respect, (5) Final Tem- 
pest, (6) Final Elephant named Secanaka of King Sre^riika, (7) Final War 
named Maha^alakaijtaka Samgrama and (8) Go§alaka — ^the Final Tirtham- 
kara of this aeon of decrease. These eight conceptions are styled Final by 
him because each of them he believes to be a thing par excellence. It is a 

21. Cf. Updsakadaidhga, Chaps. 6 and! 7 ; Dighamkdya, Samahyaphalasutta. 

22. Bhagmvatlsutra, Sataka 15, p. 680. 


7 
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Standard, a type by itself. The first four and the last one refer to l^im whilt 
the remaining three to other things. Secanaka elephant of king iSrooika was 
perhaps a superb elephant of its kind. This as well as the tempest and the 
war that took place in Go§alaka’s days were perhaps historical. The elephant 
seems to have proved an apple of discord and a cause for war between 
Kuioika,23 the eldest son of iSrenika, and Cefaka who took the side of two 
younger sons. In this war large stones were made use of as weapons as 
the name^^ suggests. Reference to these two Finals clearly indicates that 
Go§^aka either died after the occurrence of these events or at the most was 
a contemporary of Srenika, Ku;r.iika, Mahavira and Cet^- Hc^rnle fixes 
484 as the date of Mahavira’s nirvdria (while Muni Kalyanavijayji 
has proved the traditional date to be tru^<^), and according to the Bha^(W<Uu 
sutra, Go^laka died sixteen years before Mahavira, that is to say, before 
about 500 B.C, 

When Go^alaka discharged the heating power against Mahavira, it was 
made to re-enter Go§alaka’s bo^y — ^its original habitat — ^by the cooling power 
of Mahavira. This re-entry of his own force effected by the opposite force 
started burning sensation in (jo^laka’s body, to be relieved from which he 
resorted to various irreligious and objectionable means such as drinking with 
the result that he sang and danced like a mad man. Or it may be that 
Mahavira's exposing him turned him mad and out of madness he resorted to 
these foolish practices. Curiously enough he repeatedly paid his respects 
by folding his hands to Halahala who was his pupil and a follower. These 
things done even by an ordinary man would have betrayed him to be a mad 
man ; what to talk of Go^laka, then, who was one of the shrewd and formi- 
dable opponents of Mahavira ? These things thus had all the fear and dis- 
advantage of being misinterpreted. Moreover, it was also not the case that 
this escaped the notice of Go^laka who was all the more in a hurry to hide 
the real motive behind these things and to pass them as religious excellences. 
Go^alaka has tried, though feebly, to furnish religious background and to give 
religious interpretation to his conduct which was doubtlessly and definitely 
despicable. 

The term carama literally means “ final, last and is applied to a thing 
which is topping all other things of its kind. Thus the drink he drank, the 
song he sang, the dance he danced and the respects he gave to Hal^ala were 
all final, superb, he meant to say. N6 one has performed and shall ever per- 
form such things. They are the standard things or a spontaneous conduct 
of an inspired spiritual leader. They are innocent practices of the last 
Tlrtharhkara of this aeon of decrease. He has also asserted his being the 
last Tirtharhkara as the last of the eight finals. Most skilfully and indirectly 
he preaches that no one should perform such things for the simple reason 

23. Niraydvalida, p. 5. 24. Op. dt., loc. cit. 

25. ERE, Vd. I, pp. 259 ff. 

26 . Mdhdvtra Nirva^ Samvat our Jaina Kdlaiatycmd, published by NSgaii 
Pracariui Sadia. 
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ihat these are finals and were destined as such to be performed only by him. 
Thus while justifying his breach of gentlemanly conduct, he keeps no room in 
his system for such a disgraceful demeanour. Really speaking he drank to 
cool the hot sensation and he knew it, but he justified it on the ground that 
such a conduct was inevitable in the case of the last Tlrthamkara who he 
was. To sum up, what he means to say is that what he did was natural 
and predestined but at the same time was final. He includes in these Eight 
Finals the Secanaka elephant, the Stone War and the Tempest simply to secure 
public confidence which the historical events only are entitled to inspire. 
Historical events are hard facts which cannot be denied and thus by denying 
the five unhistorical finals he will have to deny the three historical finals also 
which no sane man can ever afford to do because all the eight things as finals 
have an equal claim to belief and recognition. This theory of eight finals has 
no philosophical, ethical, theological or spiritual significance. It has a histori- 
cal colour inasmuch as those three historical things are concerned, and it has 
no meaning beyond it. Remaining five thing^ are the worthless inventions of 
Go^alaka^s brain and therefore it should not engage our attention any more 
seriously. Instead of revealing his scM^alled noble motive in fabricating such 
an absurd theory, it brings in the forefront his lack of character. I am 
now coming to his Theory of Six Abhijatis. 

IX. — Theory of Six Abhijatis. 

Abhijdti is a technical term meaning a soul-characteristic which distin- 
guishes a man from a man. Description of this theory is not to be found 
in Jaina literature but its underlying idea is gathered from the Buddhistic 
works. According to it the whole mankind is divided into six groups and 
every man of the world must belong to one group or the other. The following 
is a description of this doctrine of Go^laka according to Buddhaghosha who 
quotes it in his commentary®^ on Dighanikdya from Anguttarmikdyc^ in 
which Mraina Kassapa, a contemporary of Buddha, outlines a sketch of six 
Abhijatis. This sketch is as follows : — 

(1) Kjsndbhijdti : This characterizes the people doing evil deeds such 
as fishermen, hunters and others of the kind. 

(2) Nlldbhijdti : This characterizes the monks who use the four pratya- 
yas after putting thorns in them. 

(3) Lohitdbhijdti : This characterizes the monks who wear only one 
cloth, such as the pupils of Mahavira. 

(4) Hmidr abhijdti : This consists of the Ajivika laymen and laywomen 
who put on clean garments. 

(5) Sukldbhijdti : This consists of the Ajivika monks and nuns. 

(6) Paramasukldbhijdti : This consists of Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sarh- 
kicca ahd Makkhali Go§alaka. 


27. Summgala Vildsim, I, p, 162. 
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ItJs quite apparent that this division has been based on the deeds 
one does and on the merits one has got. In the Jaina literature we find a 
similar description of the Jaina doctrine of Leiyos®® which, though agreeing 
in substance and form with the theory of six Abhijdtis, is finer and more 
thorough>going than this. This fact led Jacobi and Barua®^ to hypothesize 
that Mahavira borrowed this doctrine of Lesyas from Go^alaka. This hypo^ 
thesis is not well-founded as will be seen from the following lines. 

From his theory of six Abhijdtis one can see how bigoted and self-centred 
Go^laka was. The fourth and the fifth Abhijdtis have been exclusively reserv- 
ed for the followers of his creed and the last for himself, Nanda Vaccha and 
Kisa Saihkicca. He seems to have thought that he has hereby increased the 
value and the excellence of his creed while the real state of affairs is just the 
reverse. In the first Abhijdti he has given (though crudely) the characteristic 
and an example while in the remaining five we miss the characteristics of all. 
It is possible to assume, looking to the incomplete nature of the literature of 
the Ajivika school, that he rnigh^ have given the« characteristics of other Abhi- 
jdtis as well. He preferred to give examples of his own pupils rather than 
those of others.* The Jaina doctrine of six Lesyas as preached by Mahavira 
gave merely characteristics and those who had particular characteristics be- 
longed to a particular Lesyd without any distinction of caste, colour or creed. 
The Jaina doctrine of Lesyds has really much in common with Go^laka*s 
theory of Abhijdtis but it is hazardous to conclude only on this ground in the 
absence of any positive proof that Maha\dra borrowed his doctrine of Lesyds 
from Go^laka. As we are not at present in possession of the entire literature 
of the Ajivika school we cannot say which of the two doctrines was earlier 
and who borrowed from whom. It might be that they both would have in- 
dependently based their theories on the traditions inherited by them. 

X , — Theory of Eight Life-stages. 

The sketch of this theory of eight life-stages is drawn according to the 
Buddhistic literature because no reference to this also is to be found in the 
Jaina literature. Atphapurisabhumi^^ is the only phrase found in the original 
texts ; it is insufficient by itself and for a detailed view we have again to 
depend on Buddhaghosha, the Atthakathdkdra. 

Shri Karagathala differing from Buddhaghosha offers a new expla- 
nation,^^ while arguing that this division of life into eight stages appertains 
exclusively to the spiritual life and not to the life as a whole. I think, no 
serious consideration should be given to such a trivial matter. It does not 
make any material change in our estimate of Go^laka’s outlook on life in 
general. We also have no reason to doubt the authority of so great a scholar 
as Buddhaghosha even though Shri Karagathala*s interpretation may appear 


29. Uttar ddhyayamsutra, 34, pp. 572 ff; Jacobi, SBE., Vol. 45, p. 196. 

30. Jmna Prakdsa, Utthdm, Mdhdvirmka (V. S. 1990) p. 90. 

31 Op. cit., p. 94. 32. Op. ck., lac. cit. 
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more attractive for the time being. Such a division of a man’s life has been 
attempted by poets and phiioeophers of all times and climes. 

XI. — Char€tcter of the Ajivikas, 

The Ajivikas passed urine and motion standing, ate and drank standing.*^ 
Instead of washing the hands, they cleaned them by licking. They did not 
accept alms from those who invited them or requested them to sit. Nor did 
they receive alms which were specially prepared for them. They never accept- 
ed invitation. And they did not receive alms from a woman feeding or nur- 
sing the babe as well as from a pregnant woman. The Ajivikas did not accept 
wine or meat or articles from the feast. They lived and moved naked. Some 
of them ate as much as a morsel or two or at the most seven. Some of them 
begged only from one house or at the most seven houses.^* And there were 
some who ate only on alternate days. 

There is also a mention to the effect that these Ajivikas who practised 
penance outwardly, took dainty dishes privately and this accounted for tlieir 
being fat.^s i 

In the Aupapdtikasutra it is mentioned that some Ajivikas go to beg alms 
leaving two houses, three houses or at the most seven houses®^ by turn. 

In the Thdnangasutm^’^ we come across a reference to the austerities prac- 
tised by the Ajivikas, They were of four types : (1) uggatapa (2) 
ghoratapa (3) rasanijjuhar^atd, and (4) fibbhmdiyap{i4^smhUncUd. 

In the Majjhimmikdya, it is stated by Ananda, a pupil of the Buddha, 
to Sandaka that there are two types of Ac dry as leading unchaste life. Go§a- 
laka represents the first type and Mahavira, the second®®. So far as the 
latter is concerned, the statement is full of sectarian hatred : Mahavira is 
taken by one and all, I need hardly stress this fact, an incarnation of chastity 
and religiosity. 

The Buddha has also said that there is none more sinful than one who 
has a false vision and amongst such pec^le Moghapuru^a (deceptive, cunning) 
Go^alaka was the foremost.®® 

In the Prasnawydkaranay^^ Mahavira considers the Niyativada as a false 
school of thought. We can take this as a reflection on Gosalaka who, according 
to the Jaina literature, is considered to be a father of this school of thought. 

In the Anguttarmikdya,^^ the Buddha has illustrated his estimate of 
Go^laka’s school by an example of a blanket. He says there that the school 
of Go^laka is as worthless as a blanket made up of coarse and pricky hair 
is among all types of cloth. 

33. Majpiimanikdya, I, 36 ; p. 238. 34. Aupapdtikasutra, p. 104. 

35. Majjhimamkdya, I, 36 ; p. 238. 

36. Aupapdtikasutra, p. 104. This is Abhayadeva’s interpretation of the 
phrases dughmantariyd, tigharantariyd and sattagharantariyd, etc. occurring there. 
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In the Sanyuttanikaya,^^ Sahali speaks about Go§alaka before the Buddha 
that Go^laka does not prefer penance to quarrelsonie talks and to censurable 
deeds. We should take this statement of Sahali at a discount because one 
would have expected it to be full of praise, Sahali being a staunch follower 
of Go^laka. 

In the Sutrakrtanga^^, there is a dialogue between Ardraka and Go^laka^ 
in which the latter says to the former that moving alone, cold water, food full 
of seeds and even the enjoyment of a woman were not at all prohibited for 
a monk. 

In the midst of all these contradictory references there is preserved in the 
Majjhimanikdya*^^ a very curiousi mention that the Ajivikas remain as sons 
with those women whose sons' are dead ; they accept the leadership only of 
Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Samkicca and h^akkhali Go^laka ; and they praise 
themselves while censuring others. This reference is very significant on 
account of its sure indication to their characterlessness and unchastity as also 
a reference to Go^alaka’s residence with Halahala. 

As the records of the Ajivika school are not preserved, we have solely to 
depend for our knowledge about them on the references found in the Jaina 
and the Buddhistic literatures. Frojn the foregoing quotations it is quite 
clear that they lived naked and knew no manners. They practised penance 
to impress the pHiblic and trade on their credulity. Had self-mortification 
through penance been their goal, they would not have preferred to eat pri- 
vately. Satyaka’s statement that they ate dainty dishes in private 
lends full support to my inference. It was an age of penance and 
non-injury. Self-mortification was preached with vigour and vehemence. 
In such an atmosphere it was suicidal for the leaders of the Ajivika school 
to give free reins to the cravings of the flesh. So they also, like all other rival 
schools, made room for austerities but not with sincerity. Self-torture cannot 
be a real aim in the case of those who were wedded to the principle of divine 
dispensation. This also proves that they were past masters in the art of dis^ 
simulation. Moreover, when they practised it with some sincerity, they did 
it with a view to achieving divine powers which were used to inspire awe 
in the public and to draw it towards them. Eating sumptuous dinners made 
them fat and shaipened their sexual appetite which they perhapsi satisfied in 
any manner they liked. They even went to the length of staying as their 
sons in company with sonless women offering services in the form of con- 
solation in times of their adversity. Hereby they could get the best opportunity 
to preach to them the cardinal principles of the school of destiny and to 
cultivate a genuine liking for that. This somewhat accounts for the fact that 
Go^alaka had a large following.^® 

It also makes me suspect that at the same time this provided ample scope 
and convenience to satisfy their sexual hunger. In all times and climes woman 
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has played a really solid though imperceptible part in shaping the course of a 
man’s career. Thedr company is an oasis in the desert of life. It provides 
solace to a solitary man in times of adversity and adds flavour to happiness. 
The practical and cunning Ajivikas were fully conscious of the efficacy and 
the influence of woman. Thus while accepting to offer honorary services they 
reaped all the advantages of a married life without incurring any responsi- 
bility of a house-holder. For his propaganda Go^alaka preferred woman to 
man. His headquarters in the shop of Halahala a pottress in Savatthi pro^ 
vide a telling instance. My conclusions regarding the employment of a woman 
for propaganda purposes have a support from Go§alaka himself who says to 
Ardraka to the effect that cold water and the company of a woman are allowed 
to a monk moving alone. 

It is a fact that the Ajivikas djd not drink wine and did not eat meat. 
It is quite natural that these people would have gone to that length but they 
did not do so as their prohibition was specially laid down by Go§alaka him- 
self whom they dared not disobey, though we know that he himself drank 
and danced. In order to justify this inconsfetency and contradiction between 
his word and deed, he pleaded that it was destined in the case of the last 
Tirthamkara of this aeon of decrease but no one else should practise it. They 
could have drunk and justified their conduct on the grounds of predestination 
but Go^alaka’s hold on them was so firm and fast that they could not go 
against his wishes and injunctions. Drinking wine and eating meat must have 
been looked down upon as the evils of society in those days and therefore 
Go§alaka must have prohibited their use as a matter of policy. I purposely 
use the words “ as a matter of policy ” because for a fatalist anything and 
everything is allowed as a policy. To enlist public sympathy, Gosalaka could 
not have afforded to close his eyes against the prevailing customs and con- 
ventions of that day. These Ajivikas were undoubtedly very sharp-witted as 
is seen from the repeated warnings sounded by the Buddha against Mogha- 
pwru^ Go§alaka who was really a wizard. 

Inkead of remaining dependent on the society at large, the Ajivikas took 
up a certain profession and maintained themselves therefrom. These profes- 
sions such as showing pictures, astrology etc. were not necessarily ignoble 
but they were positively and comparatively less worthy from society’s point 
of view. Ajivikas mastered these secular sciences, and statements indicating 
that they knew (especially Go^laka) A^^mganimitta are not wanting.*’® Three 
leaders of the Ajivika school are more known to us. They are Nanda Vaccha, 
Kisa Sarhkicca and Makkhali Go^laka. Nothing except the names of the 
first two is known. According to me the Jaina and the Buddhistic references 
to Ajivika school point only to the Ajivika school headed and led by Go^laka 
and not by the first two. As I have made clear in the beginning of this essay 
these three were contemporaries. There must then be some subtle differences 
between these three schools of the Ajivika sect. The schools of the first two 
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Acdryas were of minor importance. So a reference to the Ajlvika school is 
a refaence to Go^laka’s Ajivika school and not to a school of any of the 
first two. Just as there are various schools of Vedanta but S^kara Vedanta 
is the standard, so also there are various schools of the Ajivika sect but Go§a- 
laka’s Ajivika school is a standard representative. 

It seems these Ajivikas came later on to be identified with the Digambaras, 
as is seen in Silankacarya’s commentary on the Sutrakrtanga.^^ For my part 
I am very reluctant to agree with ^ilanka as there is essential doctrinal dif- 
ference between these two schools of thought. 

We have no knowledge of the order of the Ajivika church as we have of 
the Jaina church. Also we are not in a position to say whether there were 
any nims in that school. There were no doubt influential updsahas as Saddala- 
putta and upasikas such as Halahala. We have no basis to make any statement 
regarding their dwelling places, like the modern updsrayas, to house the Aji- 
vika monks. But with all that they had their headquarters in all the well- 
known cities such as Halahala’a shop at Savatthi. 

The Ajivikas continued to Aist in the days of Ak>ka and his successors.*® 
Dasharatha a grandson of Asoka had granted caves in the Nagarjuna hills** 
to the Ajivikas. All these evidences show that the sect was also respected 
even by the kings. 


XII. — Summary, 

(1) It is very significant that the Buddhistic Literature almost 
exclusively uses the phrase Makkhali Go^laka while in the Jaina Literature 
we find the phrase Mankhaliputra Gosalaka used for tlie same. Buddha- 
ghosha’s explanation of the term Makkhali is more or less of a legendary 
character rather than philological. So also the Jaina tradition has no support 
from any well-known, authoritative Sanskrit dictionary. Moreover, in Jaina 
Literature there is a wide difference of opinion among the commentators 
themselves, namely, Abhayadeva^<^, Hemacandra®^ and others, regarding the 
meaning of Mankhali. Under such circumstances the derivation of the word 
Mafikha from the Skt. word arrived at by Hoernle appears to me 

more appealing. There was, as he says, on the authority of Pacini, Patafijali, 
Varahamihira and Bhattotpala (the last depending on the Pkt. gdthd of one 
Kalakacarya) a well-organized sect of monks who carried a bamboo-staff 
with them. So originally they would have got their name from this symbol 
but as time went on they would have either dropped the system of carrying 
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it in their hands or some other stronger symbol ( e,g, one of employing specific 
means to maintain) in the form of showing pictures would have superseded 
the former. The Jaina commentators have made a mess here that they 
identified the practice of showing pictures with the word Mahkhali and thus 
tried to deduce the original meaning of the word Mahkha from the profession 
of showing the pictures which they all followed alike. So my interpretation 
is that Go^laka belonged to a sect of Ajivikas whose prototypes were the 
original Ekadapdins. And, as is quite possible in the history of names, thetse 
Ekadapdins came later on to be called Ajivikas because they adopted certain 
specific means to eke out their livelihood. Go^laka who was the prominent 
leader and a vehement propagandist of the Ajivika school was thus identi- 
fied with the class ( ) and came to be known as Mahkhaliputra just 
as Mahavira who is also identified with his and is equally known as 

So this explanation is quite plausible because it reasonably recon- 
ciles both the traditions — the Jaina and the Buddhistic. 

(2) The Jaina account which accepts Gosalaka only as the acknow^' 
ledged founder of the Ajivika sect is not tfiiable because a statement to the 
effect that the Ajivikas^^ outnumbered the followers of a well-honoured 
spiritual leader like Mahavira, and another statement in the Buddhistic 
canonical works to the effect that there were other leaders of the Ajivika 
sect, namely Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Samkicca, indicate that there existed 
this very sect though under a different name as that of Ekadaipdins in Pre- 
Buddhistic days. Moreover, it can be argued that it would have taken at 
least some centuries to gain so much popularity as it did in the days of Maha- 
vira. 

(3) An attempt to connect the Ekadandins or the prototypes of the 
Ajivikas with the Jaina monks of Parsvanatha’s times as well as an attempt 
to trace the origin of the Digairhbara sect to that of the Ajivikas of Maha- 
vira’s times just as was done by Hoernle'®^ is bound to meet with our dis- 
approval because the fundamental doctrines of the Ajivika sect are so much 
diametrically opposed to those of the Jaina school of Parsvanatha’s times and 
also to those of the Digarhbara Jaina school that such a comparison seems 
to be ridiculous. There is no doubt similarity between them but such 
similarities are found as a matter of fact between several sects. No doubt 
Dr. Hoernle has a solid support, in this connection, of no less renowned 
commentator as -Silahka^^^ and also of Halayudha®®. Halayudha of course 
has evidently depended on Silafika who is somehow somewhat inconsistent. 

XI 1 1 . — Inter pretaiim. 

Thus there was, in Pre-Buddhistic days, a well-formed sect of the Aji- 
vikas who were known as Maskarins or Ekadandins They carried a bamboo- 
staff as their symbol. These Ekadapdins might have received a designation of 
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the Ajivikas in the days o{ Buddha and Mahavira probably because they em- 
ployed some specific means such as showing pictures etc. to maintain them- 
selves as the word djiva shows. Gk)^laka was a vigorous exponent of this 
school as also Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Samkicca who represented some 
sub-varieties of this school. It was based on a lower form of 
asceticism which was not an end in itself but rather a means. In other 
words, they turned asceticism into an earning factor. Go^laka made friend- 
ship with Mahavira with an evil motive of learning the secret and the art 
of capturing the mass mind. And he took no time in severing his connec- 
tion with Mahavira when the former was exposed by the latter. He changed 
his creed off and on so as to meet the pressing needs of his times. There 
are statements to show that they practised penance, observed fast while they 
ate in private. Go^laka might have gone to the length of even establishing 
sexual contact with women and in some form or the other he preached it 
also. The Ajivikas practised different popular tricks, such as magic and 
fortune-telling, to gain footing in the hearts of people. In a nutshell, they 
wanted to make capital out of ^asceticism and leave everything to fate. It 
is true that they couldj manage, in this way, to get as large a following as 
any of the contemporaneous sects but it is a recognized truth that ft is quality, 
not quantity, which can perpetuate *a particular creed. The sect had very 
influential iipdsnkas in the persons of Saddalaputta, Papduputta and Upaka, 
and updsikd Halahala. A question, then, naturally arises as to why such 
a popular sect turned out so short-lived. The answer is not very far to 
seek. The Ajivika sect had nothing of some such thing as a coherent philo- 
sophy nor did it give any spiritual recipe to the suffering humanity. It 
provided only a fleeting temptation to credulous people who always have a 
leaning towards secular sciences such as magic, astrology, sorcery, omens 
and portents. These no doubt fell victims to machinations, manoeuvres and 
manipulations of a scheming man like Go^laka. But they were disillu- 
sioned also within a very short period. His Niyativddd was a double-edged 
weapon which cut anyway it liked but that also did not serve him -long as 
it was rendered blunt by Mahavira’s bold and spirited exposure of Go^laka. 
It was the very height of absurdity and inconsistency when he applied the 
principle of transformation to himself and said that he was not Go^laka 
but Udayi Kupdiyayapiya in the dead body of Go^laka. The public took 
resentment at this shamefast nature of Go^laka and refused to be further 
exploited. It changed its course in the opposite direction and assembled 
under the banner of Jainism and Buddhism. Thus there came a tide 
in the affairs of the Ajivika school which did not see again the palmy days. 
And Gosalaka who elevated it eventually ended it. He invented all the 
theories according to the changing needs of times. The theory to which he 
firmly adhered till the last breath of his life was Niyativddc. With respect 
to all other theories he was himself a law-giver and a law-breaker. His 
Theory of World and Emancipation is a stereotyped one .that can neither be 
proved nor disproved. His Theory of Transformation is so illogical; and ridi- 
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culous that it does not deserve even the name of a theory. He started a 
Theory of Eight Finals just to justify his misdemeanour in old age and to 
shield his moral lapses. His Theory of Eight Life-stages is more or less a 
common property owned by all literatures. His Theory of Six Abhijatis — 
the origin, according to Jacobi, of the Jaina doctrine of six lesyds — is an 
elaboration of the Trigum theory of the Samkhyas. So the theory which 
was the backbone of the Ajivika school was the Theory of Fatalism which h 
in some form or the other a lower form of asceticism that advocated a life 
of stagnation and shut the doors to free will. Therefore we are quite justified 
in saying that the Ajivika school was not at all a major schoc4 of philosophy 
and the attempt to consider its points of similarity and dissimilarity 
with the well-conceived and well-organized systems like the Jaina and the Bud- 
dhist schools is not worth while. I repeat, once more, in conclusion that the 
Ajivika sect, of which the Pre-Paiiinian Ekadan<Jins are the prototypes, is 
in its turn the original pattern of the present day Jatis, Bavas, Bhuvas and 
GaroKjas. Regular references to Ajivikas are found as follows : 

(1) Ekadaudins of Pre-P^inian da|s ; (2) Ajivikas of Mahavira's 
times ; (3) reference to Ajivikas in Berbar Rock Inscriptions of 251. B.c. ; 

(4) reference to Ajivikas in the seven^i Pillar-edict of A^ka (236 B.c.)-^ ; 

(5) reference to Ajivikas in the Brhajjdtak^f^^ and Laghujdtakcf'^ of Varaha- 

mihira (550 a.d.); (6) igilanka’s reference to Ajivikas in the 9th century 

A.D. in his commentary of the Sutr^krtdnga ; (7) Halayudha's RatmmdW>^^ 
refers to Ajivikas (10th century a.d.); and (8) South Indian Inscriptions of 
the 13th century refer tp Ajivikas.®^ 

After this there is no authentic reference to the Ajivikas, and this points 
to the fact that they became quite disorganized, followed and practised what- 
ever they liked. There was no common tie which could unite them under 
a common leadership and thus they vanished after thirteenth century leaving 
as the remnants the modem vagrant, gypsy-like, nomadic Bavas, Bhuvas, 
Jatis and Garodas. 
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SIRICIMDHAKAVVAM OF KRSNALILASUKA" 

By 

Prof. A. N. UPADHYE, m.a., d.litt. 


(1. The class of works to which Siricimdhakavvum belongs. —2. Its author, 
K|r§riaHIasuka, and his date. — 3. Durgaprasadayati, his contribution to the poem 
and his Sanskrit commentary. — 4. The contents of the poem, and its estimate as 
a Kavya in comparison with Kumar apdlacarita, - 5. Text of the first canto. — €. 
Grammatical illustrations from the text studied in comparison with those given in 
the commentaries of Prdkrtarprakdsa.—l. Importance of this poem for the text- 
problem of the Prdkrta-prakdsa of Vararuci.] 

1. The use of Prakrits in th^ ancient Indian drama dictated by tradi- 
tional conventions and the voluntary attachment of Sanskrit rhetoricians for 
Prakrit quotations have' kept alive the study of Prakrits in southern India. 
Both in the medieval and post-medieval periods of Indian literary history, 
eminent authors have tried their hands at Prakrits ; and we owe to them 
some interesting specimens of Prakrit literature. Sanskrit and Prakrit being 
stereotyped languages, an intensive study of grammars was quite necessary 
before any author could write poems etc. in these languages. Out of this 
close* study of grammar there has arisen a specimen of literature that some 
authors wrote poems merely to illustrate the rules of grammar. It is a rigor- 
ous exercise, but the ancient Indian student had such a strong grip over the 
gramrrwticaJ details that this literary feat was not at all difficult in his case. 
Bhatti, in his Rdvarumjadha, not only narrates the life of Rama like a genuine 
poet but illustrates also the aphorisms of Papini, figures of speech and other 
rhetorical devices. Similarly Rdvandrjumymt of Bhauma, Lak^unddm^a of 
Divakara and other works illustrate Papini’s Sutras!^. Hemacandra wrote 
the* Dvydsrayakdvyc and Kumar apdlacarita^ to illustrate respectively the 
rules of his Sanskrit and Prakrit grammars. Siricimdhakavva (Sk. Sricihna- 
kdvya), the Mss. of which are available in Madras and Trivandrum, is a 
Pr^rit poem in twelve cantos ; and it is specially written to illustrate 
the rules of Vararuci's Prdkftarprakdia and Trivikrama’s Prdkfta Vydkarema. 
'Fhough its Mss. are described in Reports^, this work has not attracted the 
attrition of Prakritists ; so a preliminary attempt is made in this paper to 
acquaint the scholars with some important aspects of this text. 

1. This Paper is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research Scholar- 
ship, University of Bombay, Bombay. 

2. Krishnamachariar : History of Classical Smskrit Literature, p. 145. 

3. Bombay Sanskrit and Pr^rit Series, Nos. 60, 69 & 76. 

4. A Triennkl Catalogue of Mss., Madras 1932, R. No. 4156 ; also No. 5156b 
of the Govt. Oriental Mss, Library of Madras. 
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2. From the introductory and concluding verses of the commentary of 
DurgSprasadayati (DPY) we learn that KrsijalilaSuka (KLS) is the author 
of Siridmdhaktwva {SCK)^. He had another name Kodai>(Jaimaihgala or 
Bilvamahgala®, kodmda being a Sanskrit word for Dravidian villu or biUu, 
a bow. He was a pupil of Padmap§da. and is styled as kmi-sarv€d^hauma\ 
KLS composed only eight cantos, and his pupil {tut-kmisthakulqgah and 
toe cmmdbja-bhrngah) DPY added four more canto® and wrote a com- 
mentary in Sanskrit on the entire work. The poem derives its name SCR 
(Sk. Srlcihnakdvya) from the fact that the word siri (Sk. iSri) occurs in the 
last stanza of every canto®. It is clear from the colophons of cantos Nos. 3-7 
that this poem is also called Govindabhi^ek(f, 

The personality of KLS alias Bilvamahgaia is shrouded in a good deal 


5. For earlier discussion on Kr§ualilasuka and his works I might note the follow- 
ing references that were accessible to me, Aufrecht : Catalogtis Catalagmum I 
p. 373 ; A Govinda Wariyar ‘ Vilvamahgalam Svjmiyars* in Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, VII, pp. 334-42 ; Krishnamachariyar : History of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, pp. 146, 257, 334 etc. ; S. K. De : The Kj^tiakarndmrta of Lilasuka, Dacca 
1938, Intro, pp. 27-29 ; U. S. P. Aiyar : ‘ Saint Vilavamahgala ’ in the Proceeditigs 
and Transactions of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum 1940, 
pp. 471-491. 

6. The name is written as Vilvamahgala too. 

7. Here are the following verses from the Introduction ; 






?fpT ii h ii 

snf i 

|| > |i 


31%T sPIcT 351^^2? it II v. II 


At the t^jening of the Ninth Canto DPY says : 

tfr5BBii5ft<3tgit(^€«i)ro4 <^*1. i 

ii i ii 

At the end he says : 


I 




8. Such conventions are observed by some of the earlier poets like Vimala, 
Magha, Bharavi, Ravi^erm, Haribhadra and Har§a. 

9. A/G. Wariyar mentions the name as Gopikdbhi^eham also. 
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of traditional myth^o Many Sanskrit works are found attributed to this 
author ; and the traditional stories present such conflicting details that 
scholars are' led to believe in the existence of more than one Bilvamahgala 
and to associate him with different localities in India. Scholars that distin- 
guish three Bilvamahgalas put the first in the 9th century a.d., and attribute 
the Kj^^mkarriamrta to him ; the second in the 13th century with SCK etc. to 
his credit ; and the third, the author of in the 17th century as 

a contemporary of Zamorin of Calicut. The native place of Bilvamangala 
is variously put in Bengal, Andhra, Gujarat and Kerala. Even those who 
accept only one Bilvamangala have assigned different dates to him. 
Farquhar^^ puts him at the beginning of the* fifteenth century ; while 
Keith 12 and Krishnamachariar assign him to the eleventh century. U. S. 
Parameshvara Aiyar has lately reviewed these views and arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions. There was only one KlJ§ alias Bilvamangala ; he was a 
native of Kerala ; and he might be assigned to th^ thirteenth century a.d. 

Confining ourselves only to SCK, we might see how the above conclu- 
sions are affected by the data ^iven by DPY in his commentary. Whether 
there was only one Bilvamangala or more than one should still remain sub 
judice. From the phrases tat-kanistha-kulagah and lac carmdbja-hUrngali it 
is evident that DPY was a contemporary of KLs for some years at least. 
Further it is stated that Capa-, Kodaioda-, or Bilva-Mangala alias KLS was 
no more when the last four cantos were added by DPY who wrote a com- 
mentary on all the twelve cantos. The facts that DPY associates himself 
with Muktis/thala^"^ which is said to be identical either with Mukkuttalai in 
Malabar on the banks of the Bharati or with Mukkol in Cochin state about 
ten miles to the south of Triprangode and that KLS is called Kodaioda* or 
Capa-mangala indicate that he was a native of Kerala^^. Turning to the 
date of SCK, we know that DPY, who was a younger contemporary of KLS, 
has used the Sutras of Trivikrama’s Prakrit grammar in the last four cantos 
of the poem. Trivikrama mentions his indebtedness to Hemacandra (1088- 


10. We are told that Cintamaui was the mistress of LilaSuka in his youthful 
days and that it was from her that he learnt his firvSt lesson of deep devotion to 
Kr§na. His attachment for her is developed not only in works like Bhaktamdld but 
it is also commemorated lately in a Tamil Cinema picture Cintamapi which I had 
an occasion to see in Madras in 1937. 

11. Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 375. 

12. A History of Sk. Literature, p, 218-9. 

13. A. G. Wariyar describes Durgaprasadayati as ‘ a Kashmirian Brahman 
who was on a pilgrim^^ to R|pie^v^am and who had become his [i.e., of Bilva- 
mangala] disdple.’ He has not gi^^ any evidence for this statement. 

14. The Kr^t^akarndmrta mentions the name of the author as simply Lilasuka 
and the author of Siricmdhakavvarh is Kr^palllaSuka. It is not unlikely if these two 
are different individuals. Bilvamahgala appears to have been a title, a name used 
by successive ascetics belonging to a Mafha or so. I am not aware of any wei^ty 
evidence which would definitely indicate that Lilasuka and Krsnalll^uka were the 
names of one and the same individual, that the authors of Krsnakarffdmjta and 
Sirtcifhdhakavvam are identical. 
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1172 A.D.), and he is to be put at the banning of the 13th centur/A.o.^^ 
Consequently the poem SCK and its author cannot be dated earlier than 12th ^ 
century ; and it is quite reasonable to assign them to the close of the 13th 
century a.d. If it could be definitely proved that the Kj^i^akofr^amrta and SCK 
are written by one’ and the same author, it is not possible to put him earlier 
than Trivikrama’s age. At any rate we can accept 13th century as the age^ 
of SCK. In putting 13th century as the period of the composition of SCK 
I have in view another fact that Kwalilasuka wrote the Puru^kdra com- 
mentary on the Dmva grammar. Therein he refers to Vopadeva (c. 1250' a.d.) 
and his Puru^akdra is mentioned by Sayaxiai (14th’ century a.d.). There is 
a greater probability that a grammatical work like Puru^akdra and a poem 
like SCK were composed by one and the same KLS alias Bilvamahgala. On 
account of its relation with Trivikrama’s grammar, we cannot put SCK 
earlier than the 13th century. On fhe strength of the fact that KLS was a 
pupil of Padmapada noted by DPY, it is not possible to push back this work 
to the 9th century claiming that Padmapadacarya was a direct disciple of 
^aiiikaracarya. But it only means that KL^ alias Bilvamahgala belonged to 
the order of monks of Tekkematham in Trichur founded by Padmapada and 
was thus a parmhpard-si^ya of Padmapada, the disciple of that great 
Sarhkaracarya. * “ 

3. KLS wrote only eight cantos of SCK illustrating the Sutras of Vara- 
ruchi’s Prakrit grammar in eight chapters‘‘‘ (corresponding to nine chapters 
of Cowell’s edition); but we do not know whether he completed the work 
in eight cantos or died leaving it incomplete. DPY has left some remarks 
on this point at the opening of the 9th canto : 

DPY found that some of the important events from the life of like 

the slaying of Kariisa, were not included in eight cantos ; and certain gram- 
matical usages like the termination ni for the Nom. pi. of <7-ending neuter 
nouns, though recognised b^ the author, had their sanction only in Trivik- 
rama’s grammar^^ For these two reasons DPY narrated in the last four 
cantos the remaining life of Kj^a using select illustrations from the Prakrit 
grammar of Trivikrama. That he is picking up only select illustrations and 
incorporating them in the poem is clear from the first verse of canto 11 and 
its commentary : 


15. On the date of Trivikrama see my note in the Annals of the B. O. R. I., 
XIII. ii. pp. 171-2 ; Also Nitti-Dolci : Les Grammairiens Prakrits, Paris 1938, 
pp. 180 etc. 

16. It means that the recension of Vararuci's Pk. grammar used by our author 
contained only eight chapters (or nine chapters of Cowell’s edition). See also 
my discussion about Rama Papivada's commentary on Prdkfta-prakdsa in my 
Intro, to Kamsavaho (Bombay 1940), pp. 22-3. 

17. See Prdkrta-ptakasa, v. 26 and Trivikrama’s grammar, II. ii. 87. 
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#rwi-own^ R »jjT siwmaft *iT»r i 

»raf) ?ft ff ii 

‘ ’ [f5r» 1-^-^^] tr^g 

I ftooi I ‘ |?g^-5tlsi^ ’ [feo TTflJlt: 3I«^; 

8n%t^ »T5r^ I fef&TEgpit I I 

’ [ fw* 

^ mt^ # m^ i 

Durgaprasadayati explains that by completing this poem he only offered 
sci-vice, through the mouth of Sri KLS (who had begun the ix>em), to the 
great God, especially God Kr§oa of his Sariipradaya to the best of his ability. 
Insignificant as he is, it was never his ihtention to {>arade his ability as com- 
pared with that of KL§. He offers apologies to KLS who is no more, and 
the passage runs thus : 

^%d:, m 

*T^i ff 5 qwig^qpi it i 

5Rft^ ^ 5IT^ I 

^ 5!f I 

^ftaTR^T^sorr isf^art qr^^ar;? ii 

The commentary of DPY, which I have studied on a few verses, is very 
exhaustive, and explains all the difficulties by quoting pertinent Sutras of the 
Prakrit grammar. In the absence of this commentary it would be very diffi- 
cult to understand this poem. He appeals to Ko^as and brings out the subtle 
shades of meaning of various unusual words. He has a thorough mastery 
over the Prakrit grammar ; and when he found that Vararuci’s ei^t chapters 
were not enough to explain all the Prakrit usages, he used Trivikrama’s gram- 
mar. In fact this poem could survive and be studied even to-day only 
because DPY has written an elaborate commentary on it.^^ 

18. These quotations are given with some minor corrections here and there. 
They are based on the extracts sent to me by Mr. Sharma from the Madras Mss. 
referred to above. Further I learn from him that the Adyar Library has included 
this work in its scheme of publications. 

19. Trivikrama’s grammar reads sa^iccharo. To illustrate simdhava would 
be a repetition because Kr§naKlasuka has already illustrated it in verse No. I. 33. 

20. The Ms. quotes this Sutra partially. 

21. The Ms. actually reads 

22. The reading of the Ms. is 

23. It is reported that Rama Pauivada, the author of Kamsavafw, wrote a 

cjommentary on this work : see Classkd Sanshit Literature by Krishnamachariar. 
p. 257. i 
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The last two verses of the commentary {vydkhyaiur vijnaptilp*) present 
some difficulties of interpretation. It appears that the ancestors of DPY were 
associated with Agastyakagrama and had a surname Paittapalli. He was a 
mok^dsrarm, i.e., a Saimnayasin ; and a certain Kotamaioiija (which is Sans- 
kritised as Kro4(mrd) Rama, a Vai^niava, co-operated with him in this work. 

4. The poem deals with various events in the life of Krspa, such as, his 
birth, his arrival at Nandagho§a, destruction of Putana and iSakata, his boyish 
pranks like butter-stealing, sports at Vfndavana, punishment of Kaliya and 
the consequent praise showered on him by the gods, and lastly the arrival of 
the messenger and the subsequent slaying of Kaiiisa. In this manner the 
life of Rr§i)a is covered noting its broad outline and recording the important 
events. 

If our author KL^ is identical with Lila^uka, then he is a worthy poet 
known for his vigorous expression seen in his works like Kr^t^karndmrta, 
But this poem, SCK, as a specimen of Kavya literature, is a disappointing 
performance. It possesses neither the charm of expression nor the attraction 
of ideas. Apart from the personal abilitiej of the author, seen in his other 
works, his present composition is bound to be like this due to the handicaps 
which the author has voluntarily imposed on himself. He is not satisfied 
merely by illustrating the Sutras of Vararud and using his own examples in 
the poem ; but he is bent on including in the poem almost all the words given 
in the commentaries like the Vrtti of Bhamaha. The illustrative words given 
by the commentators may be grouped together in view of a certain gram- 
matical change, but they do not form a related family so far as their meanings 
and the ideas conveyed by them are concerned. The author, therefore, has 
no control over the contents and the narration of events, because he has to 
use all those words ; and there is nothing like a succession of ideas, because 
these words have no kinship of import. More than once obscure meanings 
of words are adopted, and the ideas and expressions are far from being 
happy. 

This poem can be compared with the Kumar apdlacarita of Hemacandra. 
Both the works are composed with the specific purpose of illustrating the 
rules of Prakrit grammar. Hemacandra is using his own Sutras, while KLs 
is using the Sutras of Vararuci and the illustrative words thereon found in 

24. The verses run thus : 

5^ 4 ^ II 

Should we read ? These verses do present some difhcullics. Is it 

that Tel&cmatha is implied by the words ? 

9 
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the commentaries. The Kummapdlacmita does not possess the merits of the 
Bkattikdvya which, despite the technical purpose it serves, does contain poetic 
merits. Between Kumar cspaUxaritu and SCK, the former is really a superior 
composition ; and the reasons for it are quite plain. Hemacandra has more 
liberty of composition. He only illustrates the Sutras by a word or two 
required in that context and is not bound to use all the words given by him 
in his commentary. His subject matter also is not limited like that of SCK, 
because the life of Kumarapala is not stereotyped by the traditional and 
conventional background like that of Kr§.na. The hands of KLs are so much 
tied down by the list of illustrative words that his expressions and contents 
automatically get crippled and often become obscure. 

The two Sutras, d smrddhyddku vd of Vararuci (i. 2) and atalj, samjd- 
dhyddau vd of Hemacandra (VIII. i. 44) are practically identical in their 
meaning and scope of application. In explaining this Sutra Bhamaha gives 
ten words calling the same an dkjtigmia ; while Hemacandra gives a slightly 
different dkjtiga^ia (of thirteen words) in which he does not include asva but 
to which he adds four more wordg mmasvin, pratisiddhi, praroha and pravd- 
sm. Hemacandra has a few more additional illustrations as well. To illus- 
trate this Sutra Hemacandra composes only one line in his Kumar apdlacarita : 

KLs, however, devotes five verses to illustrate the same Sutra, and he uses 
all the words (excepting asva) given by the Vrtti on that Sutra, This exactly 
brings out the difference in the manne*r in which Hemacandra and KLS have 
handled the grammatical material which they wanted to illustrate by writing 
these poems. Not being restricted by the choice of illustrations given by the 
commentary, Hemacandra could compose his verses with liberty and ease ; 
while KLS eitheX goes on composing verses after verses to include all the 
words given by the commentary or he heaps them in a single verse making 
the contents altogether obscure (see verse 22). KLs is said to have been 
acquainted with the works of Hemacandra, but we have no evidence .to say 
that he had access to the Kumdr apdlacarita. 

5. With a view to get some idea of the text I am presenting here the 
first canto of SCK which is based, on the! transcript of the Trivandrum Ms. 
so kindly sent to me by Prof. B. WARRiEiR*2‘\ In the light of the Sutras of 
Vararuci and the illustrations thereon I have carefully and cautiously pre- 
sented the text ; and wherever 1 found the actual readings not quite satisfactory 
I have given them in the foot-notes. The readings of the Ms. disclose certain 
scribal tendencies and slips. The Ms. uniformly uses } for /. More than 
once* p & V, aspirated & unaspirated consonants and a long vowel & a vowel 
followed by an anmvdra are not distinguished. An anusvdra and the doubling 
of the following conscmant are repeatedly interchanged. These peculiarities 
are nearly the same as those discussed by me in the Introduction to Kdmsa- 

25. I learn that there is one Ms. in the Trivandrum Palace Library and an- 
other with Chaya and Commentary with Prof. Warrier himself, ‘ 
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vaho ; and many of thein appear to be peculiar to Prakrit Mss. hailing from 
the Kerala territory. The grammatical illustrations are underlined in the 
following verses. 


[ ] 






5j 



qri;^ ^ ar -cggi^ I 

^W^ STpgr oft 

ift ^ qorgo rrft g rnar^ ar 11 11 


ft^toT ?r^ gimoft gotoft?p?w 
rrruffeotta ^ a n oi feof t^ 31T I 
gf gnfgorr^- ^ arfgsrrt^ 
unitor gftoT-^foi •! ^ n 

orff orrnfe ^ *rn:^ 3 ? 3 i^ 1 

rtrr-fd groioft? 

II « II 

9 iton^ ^pcoftoT ^•fqgoft %a -^rty^feoi t 

liH onoi-?T^ ^• mns« T ;fe qrr 1 

Mlf^^fe- gTm^ ^m-orarot d^r^uii 

ftfi io i f^ar g[fiiaul aiar-w a^tfs^ ?nEa ^ II Ml 

tfe-fii^^ -<Ka-<Tlory Hff* 
fesTor- q^ srot 1 
at gfoit a-qrait- 
*na 3 rft« afeat 11 % 11 

The actual readings of the MS. are given here in the footnotes 1. 

2. gM«iJw»it. 3. 4. qftqan^. 5. qftqarr. 6. 3oaft^, 

7. ftw. 8. qiai^. 
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i[2^-w55t- 

»rRH A *if|^ gg tr a rl ' tl vs n 
^ »T5 ?I?«J "ftsT 

^ q- 

II <J II 

qtT-fqgg-^gr-qfe- ^ ^gqii 
»i^3Tj 5(1^ orfesn «rerT i 
HISSR^ 3nnit 

nr? II <*. II 

fevnat fitR^ 55 

5r1f q“ jum-vrai I 

^ s^ sNrpiT ?i^.22S!I" 

«i?Nt 5T3r? ?jit iKo II 

pnarpit ct? qynT sr dM^n 1 
vi<:f&i3r^ snn f^roi ^ 
qgq g rc a® 3? ^ II U 11 

^ar-^nSOT ?f ?qfitT- 
gqggnq ar? at? q?q^ 551 “ I 

qran ^ ^ Msi qrnansi 11 11 

JTOtOT *51! fnrwwt 

«aiRi^«Pii iwsrj^ or ?rqiT 11 \\ ll 


9. Ncq?{t. 10. 31%. 11. trfeos. 12. %<n. 13. [gq] n^ q fl . 
14. =%*f|ar. 15. =%©. 16. q3f«ftar. 17. ^3^. 18. i^raiwft. 19. oRviri 

91? 9r?oi«n^ # ?IJ^. 20, ^larqiii^. 21, !(wr. 22. ^i5l%T. 23. fSisig;. 
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q- ^rgtCT W sr ii Kh ii 



aicqaiart I 


on^ ^ ^ % gfii II l'^ II 


5? onara^ 

gf^-fotsiar^ wstt feait I 

f[Sf-3jaT3T-f»TOnT 

arggS^mramiraT^ftTHt^ ll ll 


§H}Ui-qrfqT-tnaT 
gg ong I 
q^ gfefN r fiiftis-attq 
3rW oi m gg^ ^ II II 

gar q qirs^ 

arg55?«H‘ q^q-qwiai | 

^g Rl^a T < ay*4 -^aTg 

ms-^ feait II ic II 


gtglgart ^ fearc ganat 
gugana i 5W- ^^ I 
qanar ^g*iangt 

gq anfe ai ?rf^ ii ii 

qg^ tnftram aar^” 
qfea: - qsfNl -qg> aig-»ftq^E€r*^ ^ I 
arfeaT-ftffeaT -qffi-^tgaM ttgiM 
g^-agar -ffFt-aqtg-q^ ^ q^ ii H® ii 


24. 25! ^IM^I . 26. qig^. 27. fSpwqsrtr%. 28. »1%. 29. 

30. g=?^, 31. agoSRq, 32. ara^^fean f^. 33. 34.%!^, 
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jWTnw I 

^^gor SI *^-«in[sn 
^ II II 

^-^hr-npiT < ftH^iR ^s| I 

snT- gfasT- qqT ncm^ 

STKSt SrST-l^ fST »TSTt II II 

ST 

5% 31 3r^ an i 

s? am 5^-^s5uftn 

^'TIi|St ^ ^ It R\ II 

irgii - sresT-^rNTffgf- ^^ 

swfo i ig su^ ^ yauii* ^ ^ai | 

gT3T^ a^rf|g- %q[SIW 3sst II II 

i)«p<|ai anf- gR^' *^ 

iTiot Rm RiST- ssi^ -^[^- g^g I 

qm ST ot^-ara^ f^si^^-sns-sk^ 

?nf^ ftsTcsi II R'^ II 

^ ^or ignft-Rist 


iMt ^ w #ci sifire SI ^tsag^w-q'wn^® i 



55g sr fesTtgp n snf ^-grg ^^-Rwrst i 

3^ iit-fafl-istsi n aihT«>t ^if^ # It R'S II 


35. 5^. 36. 37. Sl^ai. 38. qnft. 39. st^Mara. 

40. qilqg^si. 41. ft#. 42. aiqftjaiiq. *13%!^#. 43. gs4, 44. JSRl. 

45. fta?. 46. 3 # 8 rq[, 47. ^ar#. 48. «j)ligl»H«H<wt. 49. ftatugstf^gai 

50. jftijRj^Swr. 51. 52. e n ^ftaid . 
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wg roT ^ qiiq- ^ 

H II 

gar ti ;;-<*. n 

gg-^- arggat 

^ar^ 

^raw-aiit f^aRfa araa^ ii ^o n 

#WT OTjOT ^ ^ *ig31<” 

W ^ I 

waTtsr®®-^tat ^t^gar 

^ar g 5^ 11 II 

aiar-^^aor aigaiat ^ 

^ ^ =5 ag-giigat i^ai i 
^■glftai ^gfeiar ^ ^%aT 
araarHfai ^ga^g ar aig^^al || ^5^ || 

qi^- annM ar^saai an^awa pwm-^y^w I 

ar ^^-ami aigmoT aa« feg|%^^ ^ il ii 

5fe?-^25®2-aiif^-aT^aii i 

gfiar- cgarfe ^-oTC-g ^gi tgaT || \m ii 


53. 54. faggior. 55. trrat. 56. afararn. 57. u§a^ (iriars?) 

58. 59. qar^. 60. 61. 5wa(Wt%. 62. 5ftai<«!*<?. 63. 

64. «qas(5. ' 
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^ ^w-snof 
^ qf -s«i; ii Va ii 


^^-ai?ruf 5| 

garsTOif- w gf^-«555 ^ i 

gg^gRT ^ 3if|gnar 

??ioTt s^iRgT- snr ^ qar #T3T?r ll W ii 

[ ?3T irft-f%«r-sB5^ 'rent Hint®® ] 

6. A careful study of this text in comparison with the Sutras of Prdkjtd^ 
prakdsa of Vararuci, (who is also called Katyayana by DPY here) and its 
commentaries discloses many irfteresting points. The following observations 
bring out the correspondence between the verses of the first canto of SCK 
and the Sutras^® of the first Pariccheda of Prdkrta-prakdic. 

Verses 1-5 & Sutra 2 : The akrtiga^Oi in question, which our author has 
in view, consists of these words : samfddhi, sadfk^a, prcsupta^ prasiddhi, 
prakat^a, manasvim, dbhijdti, pratipat and prutisparddhin. Turning to the 
commentaries^^ the Vjtti Bhamaha (B) has one word more, namely, asva. 
Samjivmi of Vasantaraja (V) and Subodhini of Sadananda (S) have 
prati^iddhi instead of pratisparddhm. PrdkTta-manjarl (PM) has prakrti 
for pmtipad, Cowell’s ed. of the Vrtti puts pratispctTddhin in the Sanskrit 
list but gives padi- and pddi-siddhi as Prakrit equivalents : one suspects that 
the Sk. list might have contained praii^iddhi. In that case PM is the only 
commentary on this Sutra which gives pratisparddhin illustrated by our 
autlior. 

Verses 6-7 & Sutra 3 : B specifies that this Sutra is not optional {veti 
nivrtt<m)r and ' V and S appear to agree with B. PM, however, takes it 
optional ; and our author also does the same. For l^ad B has isi (but Ms. 
W ist), V tsi, S isi and PM isiy isa and also isi. Looking at the actual read- 
ings of the Ms. our author agrees with PM. For svapna B has sivif^a, so 
also V and S, but our text gives suina and sivina. PM does not give the 


65. sra® 66. JtH. 67. 68. USUI: I 

26. These numbers of Sutras differ from edition to edition ; here they are 

according to Cowell’s edition lof Prakrtaprakasa, 2nd Issue, London 1866. 

27. I have used the following editions. Prdkrta-prakdsa of Vaiaruci, ed. by 
OoWELL, London 1868 ; Prdkrtchprakdsa with Scmjivani of Vasantaraja and Subo- 
dhini of Sad^anda, Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 19, Benares 
1927 ; Prdkfta-mmjarh published by the Nimayasagara Press, 2nd ed., Bombay 
1913. 
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Prakrit equivalents. Fo^* inrdanga B has muimga (v. li. miimga), V and S 
mumga, PM is silent. Our text has midmga and mudmga^^ 

Verse 8 & Sutras 4-6 : With aranya V and S illustrate iddnim as well. 
B and PM are silent. Our text also does not use that word in this context. 
The gana for Sutra 5, accepted by our author, agrees with that of B and PM. 
V and S include in this Gaaja kiyat, ydvat, tdvat, mdtra and vrnta but omit 
trayodasc. B and PM illustrate simply badara in Sutra 6 and lavana and 
navamcdlikd in Sutra 7. V and S omit the Satra 7 but illustrate /m;fl9jMJc.with 
badara in Sutra 6. Sutra 7 is not illustrated by our poem. 

Verses 9-10 illustrate Sutras 8-9. Verses 11-15 & Sutra 10. Our author 
illustrates the following words : yathd, tathd, ddvdgjnh prastdva, khddita, 
utkhdtd, prahdra, samsthdpita, cdmara, tdlavrnta^ cdlUt prakrta and hdliha. 
This list agrees with that of B with .the difference that there is prastdra fck 
prastdva. Turning to V and S they do not include here ddvdgni, khddita, 
samsthdpita, taktvmta and cdtu ; but add pravdha and pdrijdta. It is 
interesting to note that V reads prastdra while S reads prastdva. Both of 
them add another list of regular changes nc^. illustrated here by our author. 
PM does not include prastdva, khddita and prakrta in its Gaioa. Thus our 
author’s list is nearer that of Bhamaha.. In the Prakrit forms some points 
are of interest. For tdlavrnta our text shows here tdlor and tdla-vumta, but 
B has tala- and tdla-vemtad. For Frdkrta B and S give paiia and pdiia, while 
our text reads padd and pddd in agreement with the readings of V. In our 
verses khdia occurs twice ; once it should have been khcna : perhaps the change 
is due to metre.'2» 

Verses 16-17 & Sutras 11-13 : On Sutra 11 B gives yadd and tadd, 
but they are not illustrated by our author here. V and S (and probably PM 
as well) do not give them. On Sutra 12, B gives nidrd and cihna (not in 
W Ms.), but they are not found in our verse. V and S add bilva and vtUi 
but omit pi$ta. Our author’s list perfectly agrees with that of PM,. B reads 
haladdd, V haladdd and haladdt, S haladdd, PM also haladdd, but our text 
haliddi. ‘ 

Verse 18 & Sutras 14-15 : Our text reads vicchud (also vacchid, see the 
actual reading in the foot-note on 26c), but B, V and S read vimchud. Due 
to the orthographical peculiarity of our Ms. we can read it with nasal ; but 
the genuine reading can be decided by seeing the author’s illustration on Sutra 
ili. 41. PM reads vijjud here as well as at iii. 40. 

Verse 19 & Sutras 16-17 : On Sutra 16 V and S add ojjhara from 
nirjhara ; this as well as words like vi^ttha and visambha, under Sutra 17, 
are not included by our author. The Sutra ud ut4 upasarge visarjanlyena 
given by V and S and the Sutra ive lopafy given by PM do not appear to 
have been illustrated by our author. V and S have another Sutra Id itab, but 
that also is not included. 


28. As the rule requires these forms should have been miHthga and mmmga. 

29. It may be noted that the second line of the verse No. 12 is metrically 
defective : we will have to read Kdse sam. 

10 
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Verse 20 & Sutra 18 : Our author’s list agrees with that of B so far as 
the words are concerned. V and S have vri^ita for vydika and iddnim for 
taddmm ; they omit kan.^a but add dnita, gfhita and nirlk^ita. PM agrees 
with B with the difference that it has vndita for vyoBka. Miss. BDW of 
Cowell read vrldita. Our author’s list agrees with that of B and PM, though 
there are the following variations in the Prakrit forms. B has vdid but 
vilid in our poem possibly with the reading vndita in view. Our text reads 
dudid and taddnim for duid and tadnim of B. V and S also read duid. 

Verse 21 & Sutra 19 : In view of the reading dmedo and the Sutra ii.16 
Cowell should have read dmelo, but he reads dpelo. Our text has dmelo. V 
and S have dmeh, but PM reads dpelo. 

Verse 22 & Sutra 20 : Our author illustrates tunda, puskma, rnukta, 
kutfima and lubd\haka. B has muktd for mukta and one more word pmtaka. 

V and S have musta for mukta, omit kuttima and have three more words 
mudgara, pustaka and sukumdra. PM has the same number of words as 
that of our author, but it reads munda for mukta. 

Verse 23 and Sutra 21 : Iji giving okkhala our author agrees with B ; 
but V, S, and PM give ohala. ^ 

Verse 24 and Sutra 22 ; With, the difference that our text reads ^urui 
for garul, our author is in agreement with the list given by B. V and S do not 
give gurvi and Yudhi^thira, and they admit bdhu also optionally. PM practi- 
cally agrees with B except for the word mkumdra standing for saukumdrya.^^ 

Verse 25 and Sutras 23-26 : The various words given under u4 uto 
madhukddisu^'^ by V and S are not illustrated by our author. After Sutra 26 

V and S have Sutra No. 40, but our author takes it later but not here. Sutra 
No. 27, as far as I see, is not illustrated here. 

Verses 26-27 and Sutra 28 : In illustrating the changes of r to i, our 
author, as I understand the text, gives some twenty-one words. Looking at 
the list literally B has fourteen common words : kjsa, prakjfti, 

dkrti, ghrta and bhrtya are not found in B ; but there are some additional 
words too : smgdra, brmhita, kf^i and krpd. V and S agree in giving 

two lists, one of optional change and the other of regular change. We may 
ignore this distinction, because the list is taken as a whole by our author. 

V and S have eight words common with our author (taking mjga and mrgdnka 
almost identical): they do not include krti, gkj^ti, kjsa, kjtya, krsara, tf^a, 
vrscika, vitrsna, prakrti, dkrti, bhjtya, sr$ti, but add masrna, dhrsta, vr^abha, 
prthula, drdha, kfta, grdhra, srngdra, krpdna, krpana, krpa, and vr$ti- PM 
has fifteen words coifimon : it does not include kftya, grsfi, trm, bhfngdra, 
vitfpia, ghjta, but gives some additional words krpd, srngdra, mrdanga and 
vimr^fa. Thus we see that our author’s list is nearer that of PM and B than 
that of V and S. 

Verse 28 & Sutra 29 : Our poem illustrates here thirteen words which 
change their r to u. So far as Sanskrit words are concerned, the list is prac- 

30. The second line of verse No. 24 is not well preserved. 

31. Bhamaha reads this Sutra uduto madhuhe. 
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tically identical with that of B : only bkrdtrka and mvftta are not there and 
sthvjta and nirvrttu are additional. V and S do not illustrate vfnddvana, 
nivTtta, vivjta, mdtrka but add mfta. PM (including the opinion of others) 
gives eleven common words : parabhrta and nivrtta are not included, but 
vmta, vjt>a, tdlavjnta, vrtti and parivtta are added. In the Prakrit forms 
there are some differences. B has parahud, viuda (v. 1 vivuda) and pautti, 
but our text reads parahuda, vivuda and pavutti. Such variations are seen 
between the forms of SCK and those given by V and S. Sutras 31-32 are not 
illustrated here by our author. V and S have these Sutras. It is interesting 
to note that PM has not got these Sutras. 

Verse No. 30 illustrates Sutras 32-34. Verses 31-32 & Sutras 35-38 : The 
illustration semiam given by our author is noted by the Ms. W of B and it 
is found in V also. Other illustrations like smla, kdldsa etc. of the com- 
mentary are not noted by our author. Under Sutra No. 36 our author’s list 
practically agrees with that of B, the only additional word in B being vcira. 
V and S do not give ccntya, vaisika and vaidesa, but add kairavct. They also 
give caitra and vmdya observing the rule /optionally. PM has kaitabha for 
kaitava, otherwise there is agreement. Thus our author’s list is nearer the 
one found in B and PM. It may be noted that our text reads ccncca, while 
the grammars read caitta. Our author and PM have caitya in view while 
others give caitra. 

Verse 34 & Sutras 39-41 : On Sutra 41 our author gives only jovvam 
ignoring other illustrations found in B : here he agrees with S. Some more 
illustrations given by the grammarians do not find any place here. 

Verse 35 & Sutra 42 : On this Sutra the gofia according to B consists 
of paura, kaurava and paurusa. V and S give a still bigger list. PM gives 
paura, pmrava, pawru^a, kaurava and raudra. Thus we see that our 
author’s list is nearer that of B and PM. Sutra No. 43 is not illustrated by 
our author. 

Verse 36 & Sutra 44 : The five words given by our text agree with those 
of B, the only difference is that we have duvdria but Cowell reads duvvdrid. 
Cowell’s Mss. CW read duvdria. The list of V and S is bigger, but PM and 
B have identical lists. 

The text of the first canto of SCK is based on a single Ms. and is after 
all tentative ; and more than once the verses present difficulties of inter- 
pretation. In the above remarks I have noted only the facts without going 
into the merits or otherwise of the readings. Further I have not tried to settle 
which is the correct reading. From the above remarks it is clear that our 
author is following some commentary or commentaries on the Sutras of Vara- 
ruci. The first question is which is the commentary that our author has 
in view. At present there are four commentaries available to us : (i) Vrtti 
of Bhamaha ; (ii) Samfivanl of Vasastaraja ; (iii) Subadhini of Sadananda; 
and (iv) Prdkrta-manjari of an unknown author. All these four are used by 
me in the above comparative study. Other commentaries like that of R^a 
P^ivada are not published as yet. Our author has not told us what parti- 
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cular commentary he is using. Naturally we are left to surmise from his 
illustrations studying them in the light of the above commentaries. The de- 
tailed comparison, set forth above, does not induce us to believe that he is 
following any one of the above commentaries exclusively. This much can be 
safely stated that the commentary used by our author is more allied to the 
Vrtti of Bhamaha and Prdkrtwnanjmi ; and of these two his connection with 
PM is closer. Some forms remarkably agree with those of the Ms. W (of 
Bhamaha ’s Vrtti) used by Cowell for his edition. 

7. The number of Vararuci’s Sutras, the order of their sequence and 
arrangement, their interpretation and scope, the accuracy of the forms given 
by commentaries which show different readings, and the original number of 
chapters in the whole work : these are some of the many problems connected 
with Prdkrta-prakdsa that require clarification. To settle these points, the 
illustrations given by our poem have the value of an independent commentary 
composed by one who had an intelligent and comprehensive understanding of 
the Sutras. As these illustrations are incorporated in verses, there is not much 
scope for their being changed or dropped. Some of the forms have a confirmatory 
value when studied in comparison with other commentaries ; and moreover 
they would indicate the way in which 3 poet understood some of the Sutras. 

A critical and authentic presentation of the entire text of thib poem, con- 
stituted by a judicious understanding of the readings of Mss. without any 
special partiality for the text of some commentary or the otlier, would defi- 
nitely shed abundant light on the readings of the illustrations in various com- 
mentaries and on the recension of Vararuci’s grammar current in the South.'*^® 


32. I offer my sincere thanks to Prof. M. R. Balkrishna Warrier, Trivandmm, 
who kindly sent to me a transcript of the first canto ; to Mr. K. M. Sharma and 
Mr. K, R. Sharma, Adyar, who were kind enough to send me exhaustive extracts 
from the commentary of Durgaprasadayati ; and to Eh. R. N. Dandekar and Mr. 
P. K. Code, Poona, who kindly procured for me some important books. But for 
their help I would not have been able to present my studies in this form. 



ANCIENT INDIA AND THE OUTER WORLD* 


By 

Shri S. D. GYANI, m.a. 

(4) Ishm and Judaism. 

Islam, the religion founded by Muhammad in the 7th century a.d. does not 
differ much from Judaism and Zoroastrianism. Its monotheism is not very 
different from that of Judaism. The holy Korm^^ itself acknowledges its 
debt to Judaism, as is suggested . by Dr. Sale in his translation of the 
Korm^’’. 

The Zoroastrian influence on Islam can be traced in the religious for- 
mula La Ilah Illihah (“God alone deserves worship and adoration”) which 
is almost the translation of nestezad rmgar ^azadan, of the ancient Persians. 
The words Bismillah Rahimanirahim '(“ In the name of God, Who is kind 
and merciful”) with which every chapter of the Koran (the ninth excepted) 
opens, reminds one of Banam Yazadan Bakshiska gar dadar (“in the name 
of the merciful God”), with which every Zoroastrian begins his book. The 
Muslim prayer is also based on the Avestrf^. 

As regards the ancient Greeks and the Romans, in view of their lin- 
guistic and cultural affinities with the Indo-Aryans, it is admitted on all 
hands, that they were a branch of the ancient Aryans**®. The primitive 
Greeks nourished themselves with milk and with the flesh of their herds. 
They moved about under arms, always ready to fight and grouped them- 
selves in tribes governed by patriarchs. They adored different aspects of 
nature in the form of gods, called Zeus®“, Hera, Athena, Appolo, Artemis, 
Hermes, Hapastus, Aphrodite, Poseidon, Dionisus, etc. The images of these 
gods were worshipped in the temples. They had different powers and dif- 
ferent duties to discharge. They hated and disliked one another. Their 
favourite abode was the snow-clad mount Olympus, to which no mortal had 
access. 

The religion of the Romans was not very much different from that of 
the Greeks. All the Greek gods were represented under different names in 
the Roman pantheon, which was very much like the Vedic. Idol worship 
was also adopted. Like the Greeks and the Hindus, the Romans believed in 


* Continued from Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 103. 

16. Suraye Bakar, Manzil I, Pma 1, 2. 

17. Section IV, p. 81. 18. Yasna, I, 59-61. 

19. Max MOller : Lectures, 1st Series, pp. 211, 212 ; also Seignobos : History 
of Ancient Civilization, p. 100. 

20. Zeus and Jupiter are mere transformations of the Rgvedic Dyau and 
spitc$r.—^e Griswou) : The Religion of (he Rigveda, p. 14. 
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the existence of soul as a separate entity and burnt their dead. Srdddha cere- 
mony was also in vogue as Seignobos suggests^. 

The Romans were worshippers of fire which was always kept burning in 
the hearths of their houses and in public places in which incense and other 
things were put. Before beginning his meal the Roman thanked the god 
of the hearth, gave him a part of the food, and poured out for him a little 
wine (this was the libation). Even the sceptical Horace supped with his 
slaves before the hearth and offered libation and prayer. For the Romans 
as for the Greeks, the marriage was a religious duty ; religion ordains that 
family should not become extinct. The Roman, therefore, declares when he 
marries that he takes his wife to perpetuate the family through his children.*^ 
The influence of Indian philosophy is traceable on the Greek and Roman 
thought. In this case as also in others, India could spread her wisdom 
in the European world, without the aid of any medium. Striking points of 
similarity can be traced between the early Greek philosophy and the Indian 
philosophy. Oneness of God and the Universe, unreality of multiple exis- 
tence, identity of thinking and bting — the important doctrines of the Eleatics, 
may well be traced to the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Vedanta system. 
The SMikhya doctrine of the eternity and indestructibility of matter is to 
be found in the philosophy of Empedocles. The dependence of Pythogoras 
on Indian philosophy and science is highly probable. “ Almost all the 
doctrines ascribed to him, are traceable in India in the 6th century b.c. The 
transmigration theory, the assumption of the five elements, the Pythogorean 
theorem in Goemetry, the religio-philosophical character of the Pythogorean 
fraternity, and the mystical speculations of the P^^thogorean school, all have 
their close parallels in ancient India. According to the Greek tradition, 
Thales, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus and others undertook journeys 
to Oriental countries in order to study philosophy^^” Even Sir William 
Jones was much impressed by these points of similarity when he wrote^*— 
‘*Of the philosophical schools, it will be sufficient here to remark that the 
first Nyaya seems analogous to Peripatetic, the second sometimes called 
Vaise§ika to the Ionic, the two Mimaifisas of which the second is often dis- 
tinguished by the name of Vedanta to the Platonic, the first S^khya to the 
Italic, and the second of Patanjali to the stoic philosophy ; so that Gotama 
corresponds with Aristotle, Kanada with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa 
with Plato, Kapila with Pythogoras and Patanjali with Zeno. 

Influence of the Samkhya system on the Neo-Platonist philosophy can 
easily be seen in some of the principles of latter, e.g. separate existence 
of soul and matter, suffering belonging to matter and not to soul, identi- 

21. His History oj Ancient Civilization, p. 214, also the PreiorKhanda of the 
Garuda Purar^. 

22. Ibid,, p, 216 ; also Paraskaragrhya Sutra, Chapter on Vivdha Samskdra. 

23. Macdonexl : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 421-423. 

24. Sk William Jones* Works I. 360 ; Colebrook : Miscellaneous Essays, I. 436 ; 
Radhakrishnan ; Indian PHilosof^hy, Vpl, I, Introduction. 
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fication of ^ul with light^ etc. During the first few centuries of the Christian 
era, when the Neo-Ratonist philosophy flourished, there was a brisk inter- 
course between India and Alexandria (Egypt). With regard to the Indian 
influence on Christian Gnosticism, in the second and third centuries of the 
Christian era, Macdonell remarks^*^ — “The Gnostic doctrine of the oppo- 
sition between Soul and Matter, of the personal existence of intellect, will, 
and so forth, the identification of soul and light are derived from the Sarh- 
khya system. The division, peculiar to several Gnostics of men into the 
three classes of pneumatikoi, psychikoi, and hylikoi, is also based on the S^- 
khya doctrines of the three Gunas. Again, Bardesanes, a Gnostic of the 
Syrian school, who obtained information about India from Indian philo- 
sophers, assumed the existence of a subtle ethereal body which is identical 
with the Linga §mtra of the S^khya system. Finally many heavens of the 
Gnostics are evidently derived from ‘the fantastic cosmogony of later Bud- 
dhism Even in the present century, the philosophy of the Upmi^ads did 
not fail to produce a lasting impression on the mind of Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann whose philosophical ideas were immensely influenced by the 
Indian thought. • 

In science and literature, especially fables, the western world has 
borrowed much from India. From the earliest times, India had witnessed the 
growth and development of various sciences such as Mathematics, Medicine, 
Astronomy, Industrial Chemistry and other physical sciences^®. Traces of 
Indian influence on Greek mathematics and medical science are found even 
today. The numerical figures invented by the Hindus are adopted all over 
the world. The influence which the decimal system of counting dependent on 
those figures has had, not only on Mathematics in general but also on the 
progress of civilization can hardly bei overestimated. 

Geometry of the Greeks is so very similar to that of the ^ulva Sutras, 
that according to Cantor, the historian of Mathematics, borrowing must 
have taken place on one side or the other. In the opinion of that authority 
the ^tdva Sutras were influenced by the Alexandrian geometry of Hero 
(215 B.C.), which he thinks, came to India after KX) b.c. The §ulva Sutras 
are, however, far earlier than that date, for they form an integral portion 
of the SrOuta Sutras, and their geometry is a' part of Brahmanical theology, 
having taken its rise in India; from practical motives, just as in the case of 
the science of grammar. The prose parts of the Yajurveda and the Brdh- 
maf^as constantly speak of the arrangement of the sacrificial ground and 
construction of altars according to some very strict rules. 

The science of medicine was developed in India, from a very early time. 
There is such a striking similarity between the Indian and the Greek science, 
that some scholars are prone to suggest ‘ that the Materia Medica of the 
Greeks, even of Hippocrates — “the Father of Medicine”, is based on the 


25. Macdonell : A History oi} Smskrit Literature, p. 423. 

26. Dutt : A History oj CivUizatim in Ancient India, pp. 3-4, 241-256, 

27. • Macdonell : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 424. 
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dder MMeria Medica of the Hindus^**.' The two standard works cm Hindu 
medicine — Caraka Santhitd and Susruta Samhitd, belong to the first century 
of the Christian era, which shows that the science had made great progress 
in the Buddhist age. At a later period in the Middle Ages, Indian sciences 
and literature began to filter in Europe through Arabia. The Arabs were 
the cultural torch-bearers of the Hindus, in mediaeval Europe. They leamt 
the Indian wisdom and taught it to their European disciples. 

The Arabs themselves admit their indebtedness to India for their 
knowledge of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and the science 
of medicine^^. In Arabic, the word for numerals is Himsd (Hind-sd) mean- 
ing Mike that of India*. Learned Arabs like Abu Jafar and Alberuni 
clearly admit that the credit of inventing the decimal system of counting 
should go to the Hindus. The Encyclopaedia Brit mica, (art. on Zero) also 
supports this view. The medical science of the Arabs draws its breath from 
the translations of Sanskrit books on Ayurveda. The Khalifs of Baghdad 
had got several Sanskrit books translated into Arabic, and thus laid the 
foundation of the Arab medical science. Bazouhyeh, a contemporary of Anu 
Sherwan (a.d. 531 — ^a.d. 579), hsid visited India to study the Indian medical 
science. In the 8th century, Al-Mansoor translated into Arabic several Sans- 
krit books. The Khalif Harunal Rashid (a.d. 786 — a.d. 899) had invited 
Indian physicians to his court. Thus the Arabs were indebted to the Hindus 
for their medical science, which they introduced in Europe. This explains 
the acquaintance of the Latin language with the name of Caraka. 

Indian influence on some of the Greek fables is traceable upto a point, 
which is clearly discernible in the case of the fairy tales and fables of the 
mediaeval Europe. Here again the medium was Arabia. The Sassanian 
King Khosru Anushirvan (a.d. 531— a.d. 579) got the Pancatantra trans- 
lated into Pehlevi by a Persian physician named Barzoi. In the year 570 a.d., 
this version was translated into Syriac (“Kalilag and Damnag”). In the 
8th century, it was translated into Arabic (“Kalilah and Dimnah”), which 
version gave rise to so many others e.g. later Syriac (a.d. 1000), the Greek 
(A.D. 1180), the Persian (a.d. 1130), this latter recast (a.d. 1494), the old 
Spanish (a.d. 1251), the Hebrew (a.d, 1250).’^^ The literatures of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, drew their inspiration from the Hebrew version.^^ In 
a.d. 1270, this version was translated into Latin ( “ Directorium Humane 
Viloe*’) by John of Capua, and this is the fourth stratum of translation of 
the Pancatantra. This Latin version was responsible for the German (“Das 
Buch der Baysphel der alten Wysen’*), which was first printed about a.d. 
1481. Between a.d. 1483 and a.d. 1485 four dated editions appeared at Ulm, 
and till a.d. 1592, thirteen more were brought out. All this is a sufficiently 


28. rbid., p. 426 ; also Keith, A. B. : A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 513-15. 

29. Ibid., pp. 424-27. 

30. Keith A. B, : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 357-59. 

31. Macdonell : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 417-18. 
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eloquemfe J^roof of the importance of this work as a means of instructiion and 
amusement during the 15th and 16th centuries. The Directorium was res- 
ponsible for the Italian version (a.d. 1552), which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Thomas North (a.d. 1570). The latter was thus separated 
from the Indian original by five interesting translations and, a period of 
thousand years. 

John of Demascus, living at the court of Khalif Almansur ('a.d. 753^ 
A.D. 774), under whom Kdiah and Dinmah was translated into Arabic* 
rendered in Greek, a Jdtaka story of Bodhisattva, titled Barlaam and josn- 
phct. “ This became a manual of Christian theology and was translated in 
the Middle Ages into many Oriental and European languages. It contains 
Indian fables and i>arables. The very hero of the story is no other than 
Bodhisattva (Josaphat being derived from it). This Josaphat rose to the 
rank of a saint both in the Greek 'and the Roman church, his day in the 
former being August 26, and in the latter, November 27. That the founder 
of an atheistic Oriental religion should have developed into a Christian saint 
is one of the most astonishing facts in religious history . "32 Along with the 
fable literature, the game of chess was ali50 introduced into Europe from 
India. It is really creditable for India that it should supply recreation and 
amusement to the knights of the Medieval Europe, who did not know how 
to while away their time, having no serious work to do in an age of 
feudalism. 

The foregoing account shows clearly how ancient Indian culture had 
exercised it§ influence over the western world, many a century before the 
birth of Christ. The existence of the Aryans in this part is established on 
the evidence of the old documents emanating from ancient Egypt and Baby- 
lonia.^^^ This evidence may be summed up as under : — 

(i) Kassite documents (about 1760 B.c.). 

In the names of their kings, recorded in the old documents, occur ele- 
ments recalling Indo-Iranian deities, e.g. Surias, Marutas, Bugas. Moreover, 
these Kassites introduced the use of horse for drawing chariots into Baby- 
lonia, and its later Babylonian name Susu seems to be derived from Asva. 

(ii) Records of Mitanni Rulers (1460 B.c,). 

Three centuries later, when the diplomatic archives found at Tel-el- 
Amarna cast a flood of light on the affairs of Western Asia, we find a dis- 
tinctively Aryan dynasty ruling among the Mitanni on the upper Euphrates. 
These princes had good Aryan names — Suitarna. Dusratta, Artatmia ; and 
also worshipped Indo-Iranian deities. 

(iii) Mitdrmi and Hittite records (1360 B.C.). 

In 1907, WiNCLER startled the learned world by identifying the names of 
four gods, already familiar from the Rgveda, invoked as witness to a treaty 

32. Ibid., pp. 419-20. 

33. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 72, 73 ; WiNTERNITZ : A History 
of Indian Literature, -Vol. I, pp. 304-06 ; GrisWIold : The Religion of the Rigveda, 
pp. 19, 34, 

11 
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signed in 1360 B.c. The divine beings who are named tc^ether ^ith other 
gods — ^ten Babylonian and four native Mitannian, are Ind-a-ra, Uru-v-na or 
A-ru-na, Mitra, Ndsatya. 

(iv) Another Mitmnian document. 

Another document emanating from Mitannian has turned up among the 
Hittite archives from Boghazkeui. It deals significantly enough with horse 
breeding and contains a series of Aryan numerals — Aika, Ter as, Pmzas, 
Satta, Nav — in expressions like Aikavartanna vassmvnasaya (one round of 
the stadium). Finally, we know that there existed among the Mitanni at 
this time, a class of warriors styled Marianna which has suggested comparison 
with the Sanskrit Marya meaning, young men, heroes. 

(v) T ell-el- Amarna tablets (about 1400 b.c.). 

The Tell-el-Amarna tablets mention Aryan princes ruling in Syria and 
Palestine, e.g. Bin-das of Yenoam, Smuardata of Keilah, Yasdata of Tamach, 
Artamanya of Tir-Ba-shan, and others. 

All this evidence clearly establishes the existence of Aryan influence in 
Western Asia in the second millennium before Christ. As to the Mitanni’s 
being Aryans, not a tinge of doiiJbt can exist. Indologists try tO' explain the 
presence of the Aryans in the heart of the Semitic civilisation in diverse 
ways. According to Jacobi, Pargiter and Konow the Mitanni must have 
reached Babylonia by the sea-route and settled there. While Macdonell and 
others think that a branch of the Aryans on their way to India from Central 
Europe, might have settled down in Babylonia. 

The controversy regarding the original home of the Aryans is unneces- 
sarily stretched by most of the European Indologists who seem to be bent 
upon assigning the ancient Aryans to some of the European countries for 
which not a tinge of evidence exists, whereas the very existence of these 
Aryans and whatever stood for Aryan culture, was known to the world 
through sources purely Indian. For an impartial observer in the light of 
evidence available, India cannot but be the original home of the Aryans. 
Hence the existence of the Aryans in Western Asia in the second millennium 
B.c. was due to their spread from India. 

The influence of ancient India over the Far East may be traced in the 
spread of Buddhism in Central Asia, China and Japan, and the Brahmanic 
colonization of eastern islands. From 3rd century b.c. Buddhism was being 
gradually introduced in the eastern countries. According to the Chinese chro- 
niclers, in the year 217 b.c., the Buddhist missionaries had visited China, and 
were arrested for preaching their religious doctrines. In the Chinese litera- 
ture, there occurs a story of an emperor who saw in a dream a yellow god, 
demanding worship. The courtly astrologers interpreted the dream and said 
that the yellow god was Buddha. On this, the emperor sent for two Buddhist 
monks from India, and Ka^yapa and Matafiga were sent in 67 a.d. Thus 
Buddhism was introduced in China. Buddhist literature began to be trans- 
lated into Chinese and the new religion began to take firm roots in, China. 
But Confucianism, the chief tenets of which were ancestor worship and parent 
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worship, could not live harmoniously with the Buddhist religion which en- 
couraged ascetic life. For about twol centuries, no Chinese was allowed to 
enter the Buddhist order. But the Buddhist monks from India kept visiting 
China. As a result of their efforts, the Chinese were granted permission, in 
the 4th century a.d. to join the order. In course of time, the Chinese began 
to visit the holy land of India. Kumiarajiva, the famous Buddhist monk was 
in China when Fahien was visiting India. Using, another Chinese Buddhist, 
while travelling in India, met with several Chinese Bhik^us who were also on 
the same mission.’*^ Thus Buddhism made a rapid progress in China.^^ 

In China, the prospects of Buddhism varied with different emperors. Up- 
to the 7th century a.d. it could be allowed to flourish. After that, love for 
national religion and family ties led to the issuing of a decree by the Emperor 
which compelled the monks numbering about 12,000, to become family-men. 
In the 9th century a.d. 46,000 monasteries were destroyed and 2,60,000 Bud- 
dhist monks were compelled to become laymen. In the 10th century, 30,000 
Buddhist temples were closed down. But even then, Budhism could not be 
rooted out from China. And the Taoism (^le national church of the Chinese) 
was a natural ally of Buddhism. Its deities were incoporated in Buddhism and 
it, in its turn, adopted the system of monasteries. A Chinese felt that all the 
religious beliefs were necessary for him. Moreover, a Buddhist monk could 
easily join household life. 

Introduction of Buddhism in Tibet was due to accidental causes. In 
the year 632 a.d. a strong and ambitious king, named Strongtsan-Gampo was 
ruling there. He thought of entering into matrimonial alliance with China 
and Nepal. Both the princes were Buddhists and naturally the King found 
it necessary to invite some Buddhist Bhiksus from India to wait upon the 
religious needs of the princesses. 

In the first half of the 7th century a.d. Hiuen Tsang, the famous Chinese 
traveller noticed that Buddhism had already entered Tibet. He had seen 
the envoy of the Tibetan King, who had come to take holy literature to Tibet. 
After a century. Buddhism began to spread in the country. In the reign of 
the sixth successor of Strongtsan Gampo, who began to encourage the new 
religion, a Buddhist monk named Padma-Sarhbhava was invited from Nalanda. 

Buddhism of Tibet was degenerated owing to the Tdntric influence of 
Bihar and Bengal Buddhism. In the year 749 a.d., the first Buddhist mon- 
astery was built. The national religion at this time was a worship of spirits, 
ghosts and dead men, who were believed to destroy and work havoc on the 
living persons. The religion was a spirit-worship in its crudest form. Even 
human sacrifices were offered. Thus Buddhism could get a strong footing in 
such a soil, though it could not altogether remove the original religion. In 9th 
century a.d. the Buddhist canon was translated into Tibetan and royal privi- 
leges were accorded to monks and nuns. In 10th century a.d., a slight set- 
back was experienced because one of the Kings turned out to be a persecutor 

34. Takakusu : Itsmg, Introduction. 

35. ‘ /. R, A, S., October, 1933, pp. 897-900, 
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of Buddhism but was murdered. In 13th century a.d., Tibet passed under 
the control of Mongolia. The emperor Kublaikhan realised the political im- 
portance of Buddhism and ordered its propagation in Mongolia. Thus Lama- 
ism became the religion of Mongolia. In 15th century A.D., Tsang-Kapa Lama 
reformed the religion, the organisation being made stricter. He started the 
theory that every Lama was an incarnation of Padma-Sambhava. In the next 
century, the Lama came to be ?-egarded as the incarnation of AvalokiteSvar 
BodMsattva, 

In Korea, Buddhism was introduced by the Chinese in 372 a.d. At that 
time, Korea was divided into three kingdoms, all of which gradually embraced 
Buddhism. Within fifty years the whole of the country, adopted the new 
faith. In 912 a.d. all the three dynasties were united into one, by a new 
dynasty which was so strongly Buddhist that a law was promulgated that one 
of every three sons should join the Buddhist order. This dynasty came to 
an end in the 16th century and was succeeded by another which abandoned 
it as a state-religion. Thus Buddhism lost its former influence, though today 
it commands the greatest religious ix)wer. « 

Japan^® got Buddhism from Korea in 5th century a.d. before which 
Shintoism was the religion of the land. ♦ This religion was quite crude ; nothing 
but ancestor-worship along with the belief that the emperor had descended 
from the Sun-goddess. In it, there was also an element of hero-worship. But 
it had no celebrations, festivals and system, nor any philosophy or ethics. 

The Buddhist missionaries sent to Japan by the King of Korea, were not 
cordially received at the first instance. But one of the emperoi-s in the 7th 
century a.d. championed the cause of Buddhism and it began to spread. In 
the 8th century a.d., another emperor passed a decree that the Shinto deities 
were but the former incarnations of Bodhisattva. This amalgamated religion 
was known' as Ryhou-Buddhism or Shintoism, Thus, upto the 17th century 
a.d. all the culture of Japan was centred round Buddhism, after which Chinese 
Conjuciamsm was adopted as religion by the higher sections of society, But 
the popular mind was strongly attached to Buddhism. It continued to retain 
that position till 1867 a.d., the year of the Revolution in Japan. One of the 
four acts of the new Government declared Shintoism to be the state-religion ; 
consequently Buddhism was undermined. It lost state-support and its union 
with Shintoism was declared null and void. Despite all this, today it is the 
strongest religious force in Japan and even Christianity cannot vie with it. 

From the Divydvaddna, we learn that So^a and Uttar were sent by Ashoka 
to Burma for converting the country to Buddhism. Consequently, Buddhism 
was introduced in Pegu and Arakan. But the Burman tradition attributed its 
spread to Buddha-Gho§a of Ceylon in the 5th century a.d. Originally, he was 
living in Magadha. The Ceylon tradition about his life does not mention his 
missionary work in Burma. Perhaps some of his disciples may have gone 
there. The Burmans had no religion at the time and were soon converted to 

36. Cunningham : Ancient Geography of India, edited by S. N. MAJUMDAB, 
introduction, pp. xxxv, xxxvi, 
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the new faith. Burma today, is one of the few countries that believe in 
Buddhism alone. The religion has got a strong hold on the popular mind. 

Historical records of the Chinese and the recent finds (in Central Asia) 
prove beyond all doubt, that Buddhism flourished in Central Asia,®^ over 
which the great Buddhist emperor Kani§ka (about a.d. 78) had held sway. 
It was the most dominant religion in those parts, in the first six or seven cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist, who start- 
ed on a pilgrimage to India, in 629 a.d. has given us a picture of the country 
in the 7th century a.d., when most of the manuscripts now discovered, were 
written. On his return journey, he traversed Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. 
All along, he found Buddhism to be the dominant religion. Several thousands 
of monks lived in the monasteries of the countries The traveller has noted 
for us the various diaracterisiics of the people, who had nothing in common 
except their religion. They had variety of dress, customs, manners, languages 
and modes of writing. The last was borrowed, no doubt from India in each 
case. Later on the Turks appeared on the scene and united them all into a 
people. Eastern Turkestan in matter of rel^ion was merely a province of 
India. Gradually, Christianity was also introduced. Soon after came on the 
scene, a new and aggressive rival in the form of Islam, the first conversions to 
which took place in Kashgar and the first Islamic dynasty rose there. The 
older faiths continued their existence but the tide of Islam could not be stem- 
med, From the 14th century onwards, Turkestan became definitely Muham- 
madan. China acquired Islam in 1750 a.d. but the national religion could 
not be altered. 

In recent years a valuable hoard of manuscripts has been discovered in 
the ruins of what were old Buddhist monasteries, the decipherment of which 
sheds a flood of light on the cultural history of central Asia.'*® The new finds 
have also opened a new page in the literary history of Buddhism. About 
the Buddhist influence in Central Asia, S. N. Majumdar remarks^*® — “ The 
recent di^overies in Central Asia, exhibit the great influence of Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in that region. India’s connection with Tibet, China, Japan and 
Manchuria does not require any comment. Even such a distant place as Lord 
North’s Island in Micronesia, was indebted to Buddhist missionaries for its 
religious instruction.” 

As regards the Eastern Archipelago, the spread of Brahmanism started 
in the first or second century of the Christian Era. In ancient Tamil litera- 
ture we get references to voyages to those isJands.^^ Java is referred to in the 
Rdmdymi^ of Valmiki as ‘ Yava-Dvipa.’ The four Yupa inscriptions^^ of the 4th 
century a.d. of a certain King Mulavarman have been discovered in east Borneo, 
in which there is reference to a colony of Brahma|ias who celebrated Yajna in 
the true Vedic style. Fahien’s accounts (4th century a.d.) also point in the 

37. Ibid. 38. Hoernle : The Bower Manuscript, (1914). 

39. See note 36. • 

40. ApfANGAR : Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 113-14. 

41. Cunningham : Ancient Geography af India, Introduction, pp. xxiv. 
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sarfte direction and prove beyond all doubt the existence of Brahmanism in Java. 
Fahien says^2 — “ After proceeding in this way for rather more than ninty days, 
they arrived at a country called ‘ Java Dvipa ’ where various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it, is not worth speaking of. 

The International ^G^ography tells us about the Brahmanic influence in 
Java even today, in these words, “ The west of Java is peopled by the Java- 
nese, and the island of Madura at its eastern extremity which is always includ- 
ed with Java, by a distinct race the Madurese. All of them are Malayas but 
in the Javanese there is a strain of Hindu blood. In addition, there is a large 

population of Chinese, Arabs and other nationalities The three 

chief languages differ from each other widely. Javanese, however, 
is the most elaborate and highly developed. It possesses both a court and 
a vulgar dialect and has a script, peculiar to itself which had its origin in 
India. All these peoples are Mohammadans, tinctured in the , West with 
Paganism and in the east with Brahmanism . . . .The first immigration into 
Java so far as known, by races subsequent to the Malaya occupation, was by 
Hindus, probably about 800 ye^rs before their power was broken by the Arabs 
(Mohammadans) in 1478. They introduced their religion and a high civiliza- 
tion into eastern Java and the islalid of Bali, which is attested by the ruins 
in those regions, of great cities and finely sculptured temples.’' 

The island of Bali was also colonised by the Brahmapas from India, where 
exist even today, ruins of Brahmanic temples. The present inhabitants follow 
a faith very akin to Brahmanism. They venerate Hindu gods and Hindu 
literature. Cow is regarded a sacred animal. Their language also seems to 
have been derived from Sanskrit. About the island, the International Geo- 
graphy remarks^^ — “ The Balinese are Malayas, with a strain of Hindu blood, 
who still retain the Brahmanical religion, which elsewhere in the Archipelago 
is lost. They possess an extensive literature in a language of their own, written 
in slightly modified Javanese characters.” Thus it is obvious how the islands 
of Eastern Archipelago were influenced by Brahmanism. 

The foregoing account of the spread of Indian culture both in the west 
and the east shows how from earliest times down to the 9th and 10th centuries 
of the Christian era, the Hindus strove hard for teaching their wisdom abroad. 
The world owes much of its cultural heritage to this ancient land of the Hindus. 
Decimal system of counting with the place value of Zero, several theological 
and philosophical doctrines, an interesting fable literature, and the most intel- 
lectual game, are some of the valuable gifts which ancient India gave to the 
West. In the same way, it is obvious what an important role did Buddhism 
play in moulding the cultural destinies of the Far East and Central Asia ; 
and Hindu colonization of the eastern islands goes to the credit of the Brah- 
maipas of the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era. 

42. Legge ; Fahien, Ch. XXXIX. 

43. The International Geography by Seventy authors, edited by H. L. Mill, 
p. 562. 

44. Ibid., p. 563. 



MAHAVfRA AS THE IDEAL TEACHER OF THE JAINAS 


By 

Dr. AMULYACHANDRA SEN, M.A., b.l., d. phil. (Hamburg) 

To the members of any religious Order, the Founder always remains the ideal 
in all matters. To the Jainas to whom study and teaching of their sacred 
scriptures are such important duties, Mahavira is, therefore, naturally 
the ideal teacher. The sacred scriptures of the Jainas, unlike those of the 
Buddhists, contain but little information on the jDersonal and human aspects 
of the Founder of the Order. But from the scanty details available here 
and there in the canon on the personal characteristics of Mahavira, given 
wholly casually and incidentally and not intentionally, it would not be with- 
out interest to attempt to reconstruct, although, mainly based on inference, a 
picture of Mahavira as a teacher, as he appeared to his contemporaries. 

In the canon, more particularly in’ the Viydhapmnattiy the fifth anga 
commonly known as the Bhagavati, we come across an enormously large 
number of questions^ put to Mahavira by various people, which he answered. 
This suggests that his sermons and discourses were of such a nature as en- 
couraged and stimulated questioning. He was surely not averse to answering 
questions ; on the contrary he must have readily answered them. Though 
questions of a trivial nature were put to him as a trap by sceptics or adver- 
saries, he api^ears to have had the skill to parry them off, occasionally with 
a touch of wit. 

For instance, being questioned by Somila, a Brahma^a, whether he 
regarded Sari^id as edible, Mahavira replied that he could certainly not use 
“ people of the same age ” in that manner but that “ mustard seeds ” were 
eatable by an ascetic if devoid of life and given by another.'^ 

Similarly in answer to a question on the edibility of masa (a kind of 
cereals), he said that if the word meant “ a month ’’ (Masa), it could not be 
an article of consumption, nor if it meant a “standard of weight” (Ma§a). 
Again, were Kulatthd edible ? Certainly not, he replied, if it meant “ members 
of a respectable family ” (Kulasth^), but if it meant the cereal of that name, 
then it was edible, of course under the approved conditions.^ 

1. Owing to the predominance in them of this characteristic, a group of texts, 
such as the Viydhapannatti, Jtvdbhigama, Pannava^d, Jambuddivapannaiti, etc. 
have been designated collectively by Schubrtng as the “ Question-Texts ”, See Die 
Lehre deir. Jainas, p. 10. 

2. There is a play on^ words here, Sari^vd being taken to mean Sadjsa-vaydh 
or sar^apdb- 

3. Viydhap. 18, 10. 
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J^Iahawa’s discourses were very elaborate. It is said that he spoke in 
ArAamagadhi^/and that everyone of his hearers, no matter what their mother- 
tongue mi^t have been, understood him®. Although this latter characteristic 
gift is regarded' in Smnavdy^^, p. 60B, as one of the occult and superhuman 
qualities possessed in common by all Buddhas and Arhats, yet in its natural set- 
ting it can be taken as meaning that Mahavara’s manner of discourse was not 
pedantic but such as would be understood by every average person. The elabo- 
rate, repetitive and exhaustive style, features so characteristic of the canon, might 
have been inspired by Mahavira’s own style of discourse — ^a style that would 
have to convince and convert men of average intelligence. 

The strong leaning towards classification and division which we find is 
the Canon, may be traced back to Mahavira and may be accounted for by> 
his method of analytically treating any subject that came under discussion.- 
In this analytical process, enumeration naturally played an important part 
for setting down with precision the various ways in which an object of con- 
ception was capable of being divided. Everyone familiar with the literature 
of the Jainas knows how extensively the Jaina scholiasts applied this method 
of classification and how intensively they pushed their zeal for enumeration. 

The questions and answers between his interrogators and Mahavira have 
been preserved in the Canon mostly as matter-of-fact enumerations, but yet 
it is not impossible to obtain from them some glimpses of the manner of 
speaking adopted by him. Of very great importance in this connection are 
the large number of similes which Mahavira used in explaining his meaning 
to his hearers, and which have been recorded so prosaically in fham IV, as 
well as in Viydhapmnatti^. The intention of these similes was to illustrate 
human nature and human conduct. They have come down to us in four 
different types, viz ; 

I. In this, the first type, something is said to possess one or other of 
four qualities, e.g., there are four kinds of blossoms — (i) the mango-blossoms 
which in due time bear fruits, (ii) the palmyra-blossoms which take very 
long to produce fruits, (iii) the creeper blossoms which produce fruits very 
quickly, and (iv) the blossoms of the “ ram-hom ” {Men^hohvisdfw) tree 
which have a golden colour but which produce inedible fruits. Likewise 
there are four kinds of men, (i) those who return in due time the benefits 
they have received from others, (ii) those who take a long time in returning 
such benefits, (iii) those who give very quick return and, (iv) those who 
indulge in beautiful words only and never make any return for benefits received 
from others.^ 

II. In the second type of these similes, something is said to possess 
one quality but not a second quality, or the second quality but not the first, 

4. That must mean, of course. Old Ardhamagadhl, a forerunner and earlier 
stage of the language of the extant canon. See Schubring, Lehre, pp. 14, 31. 

5. Uvavdiya, Sect. 56. 

6. Also see Schubring, Worte Mahdviras, p. 21 and Lehre, p. 183. 

7. T^dv» P* 1B4A. 
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or both the qualities, or none of them, e.g., (i) There are thirds which have 
beauty but do not sing, (ii) There are birds which can sing but have no 
beauty, (iii) There are birds which have beauty and who can also sing, (iv) 
There are birds who can neither sing nor have beauty. So also with regard 
to men, some of whom may have this quality and not another, some may 
have the latter but not the former quality, some may have both the qualities, 
and some may have none of the qualities.® 

,111. In the third type we have a contrast of opposites, e.g. friends, 
enemies who pass as friends, friends who pass as enemies, and enemies. The 
similes of this type refer to the contrast between appearance and reality, rule 
and exception, as also to the past and present. 

IV. In the fourth type of these similes are presented the counterpart 
of a quality of an object together with an identical expansion of both the 
attributes, e.g., the shell of a snail that is curved from right to left, a left- 
ward-curve snail-shell called right-ward-curved, a right-ward-curved snail- 
shdl called left- ward -curved, and a right- ward-curved snail-shell. So are 
also men.i^ The similes of this type have not been preserved in their com- 
plete form, for the human characteristics they dealt with by way of compa- 
rison, have not been mentioned. This loss deprives us of a good deal of 
picturesqueness that would have otherwise been available in these similes and 
we have to say with Schubring “ with regret we miss the explanations which 
the living speech must once have provided." 

All these similes, however, — and quite a large number of them have been 
preserved — cover a wide range of subjects, such as animal life, plant life, 
nature, landscape, the household, etc. Two conclusions may be drawn from 
these numerous similes that have been preserved, viz., 

(i) Mahavira frequently referred his hearers to their environments of 
life and nature. This served the purpose of teaching them to observe life 
and nature intelligently, as also of bringing home to them the meaning of 
his teaching ; 

(ii) he possessed a "wide experience of life and a deep knowledge of 
the world and of mankind " to quote the words of Schubring. 

LEumNN has rightly said that if these similes had come down to us 
not in their present compressed and succint form but in the full rhetorical and 
oratorical form in which they were propounded by the living teacher to his 
contemporaries, then the Jaina Canon would not have been inferior in rank 
in its aesthetic values, to the literature of the Buddhists^^ 

Unfortunately not much more is known about the qualities or technique 
of Mahavira in the role of a teacher. But from the development of later 
days we can infer that the characteristics of the Master referred to above 
were remembered and handed down by tradition, to be adopted and practised 
by the generations of subsequent Jaina teachers. 

a. Ibid, p. 234B? 9. Ibid. p. 284A. 

10. TMn, P. 216A. 11. ZIM€, 3. 331. 
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BHARADVAJAS’ HYMNS TO AGNI**^ 

(RV. VI, M6) 

By 

Dr. MANILAL PATEL, ph.d. (Marburg) 

VI, 5. 

(Metre : Tri^tubh.) 

1. With prayers do I call for you, the youthful son of might, whose 
word is not false, the youngest one ; who, being the much coveted-one devoid 
of malice and known far and wide, sends forth treasures. 

2. In thee, O thou multi-faced Hotr, do the adorable (gods) produce 
treasures at eve and mom, as tjie earth (produces) all creatures ; in whom, 
the purifying one, they have united all good things. 

3, Thou hast sat from ancient times among these clans ; with wisdom 
didst thou become the charioteer of things desirable. From these dost thou 
distribute the treasures in succession to the worshipper, O wise Jatavedas ! 

4, Whoever— far-staying (enemy) attacks us, O Agni, and whoever — 
the neighbourly (enemy) — may rival us, him, O thou Celebrated-as-Mitra, 
bum with thy own ageless bull-like (flames), thou burning with thy heat, 
O fiercest Burner ! 

5. He, who is liberal unto thee, O Son of strength, with worship and fag- 
got, with hymns and praise-songs, shines out, O thou Immortal One, in the 
midst of mortal ones, himself being known far and wide with wealth, splendour 
and glory ! 

6, Being thus urged, do this quickly, O Agni : thou being mighty subdue 
the enemies, with thy might ! When everyday, thou art praised with words, 
anointed (with butter) then, enjoy this (praise) of the singer ! Listen to his 
(thoughtful) poem ! 

VI, 5. 

la : II. 4, 1. 
lb : VI, 22. 2d. 

Id : VI, 15, 7. 

2 : VIII, 78, 8. 

2b : III, 11,9. 

2c : AV. XII, 1, 15. 

2d : I, 31, 10 ; 59, 3 ; VI, 1, 5 ; X, 6, 

6 ; 140, 3. 


5cd : I. 58, 3 ; IV, 12, 3. 

4ab : Cf. VI, 62, 10 wherein dntara, 
sdmtya and vanusydt arc used, ol 
course in another context. 

5ab : VI, 13, 4. 

^d : I, 92, 8. 

66 : I, 127, 10. 

6c : VI. 4, 6 ; 69, 3c. 


Continued from Bharatiya Vidyd, Vol. II, Ft. 11, p. 251. 
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7, May we gain tihis wish with thy protection, O Agni ! May we obtain, 
O Wealthy one, wealth consisting of good sons ! May we obtain booty whilst 
striving for the same ! May we obtain thy ageless glory, O thou Ageless one ! 


VI, 6. 

(Metre : Tri$tubh.) 


1. He, desiring progress and protection (namely, the Hotf or the poet 
himself), approaches witli the newest worship and with invocation, the son of 
strength, who rends the wood and has a blackened pathway : the radiant one ; 
the divine invc^er. 

2. He, the shining one (like) a' thunder, dwelling in lustre with his un- 
aging, roaring (flames) is this most youthful Agni, who, the purifying one, 
the first among the many, goes after many spacious (woods) and chews them. 

3. Driven by the wind thy pure flames, O pure Agni, disperse in all 
directions. The mightily destructive (flamei), (like) the divine Navagvas, 
overcome the woods, demolishing them baldly. 

4. Those bright pure horses which are thine, O Pure one, are unfastened 
and (they) shave the ground beneath them. Thy whirling (flame) then 
widely shines refulgent, spreading over the ridges of the earth. 

5. Then, the Bull’s tongue darts forward like the discharged missile of 
one who fights for cattle (Indra). Like the onset of a hero is the flame of 
Agni : resistless, dreadful he consumes the forests. 

6. Thou, with the light of the great Impeller, hast boldly overspread the 
earthly spaces. So with thy mighty prowess drive off (all) terrors ; attacking 
our rivals crush (our) enemies down. 

7. Give us, O Brilliant one, O one of brilliant Might, brilliant, resplen- 
dent, most brilliant, life-giving (wealth) ; bestow bright, great wealth, vast with 
many heroes, with thy bright flames, O Bright one, upon the singer ! 


VI, 6. 

There are many alliterations in the 

hymn. 

\h i 11, 21, 5. gatum in the sense of 
brdhimfie gatum in VII, 13, 3 ; 
IX, 96, 10. 

2a i “ Thunder ” which shines through 
ligjhtnings. 

2d, SSyaua supplies “ woods ” to 
purHtjd prthdni. 

3c ; ndvagva^, if correct would be a 
luptopama. The idea seems to be 
that the flames demolish the woods 
as the Navagvas demolished the 
Vala, • 


3d : I. 139, 10. 

4d, ddhi to be connected with sdnu 
which is possibly used for sdmmi. 

5cd : II, 25, 3. 

6ab : VI, 12, 1 ; 16, 2h—todd^ cf. I, 
150, 1 ; VI, 12, 3. Roth takes it 
to mean the horse-driving sun-god ; 
Geldner (orally) : “ driving (or 

chasing) — stick.'' 

lab. Poetic play with citrd-, Veit-, cf. 
IV, 32, 2. 

Ic : IV, 44, 6a, 

Id : The simple Vyu, here as in VI, 
39, 1, is used in the sense of ni-yu- 
Sayaija : pfthakkuru. 
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VI, 7. 

Hymns 7-9 are addressed to Agni Vai^vanara. 

(Metre : sts. 1-5 Tri§tubh ; sts. 6-7 Jagati.) 

1. Him, the head of heaven, the lord of earth, the Agni Vaisvanara, the 
one bom in righteousness (r/a;), the Seer, the Sovereign, the Guest of men ; — 
in his mouth the gods have created a (drinking-) vessel. 

2. Unto him, the navel of sacrifices, the seat of riches, the great cistern — 
have they simultaneously praised. They have created the Vaisvanara as a 
conveyer of sacrifices, as an ensign of worship. 

3. From thee arises the sage, the victorious one, O Agni, from thee 
arise the heroes who subdue the adversaries. Grant thou unto us; O Vai^- 
vanara, the treasures worthy to be longed for, O King ! 

4. Unto thee, O Immortal one, when thou art being born, do all gods 
simultaneously sing for joy as ((5>ws) unto an infant. Through thy spiritual 
powers they attained to immortality. O Vaisvanara, when thou didst shine 
(in the lap) of the two elders. 

5. O Vaisvanara, these great ordinances of thine none has ever resisted ; 
O Agni, whilst being bom in the lap of thy elders (heaven and earth), thou 
hast found the ensign in the days’ appointed courses. 

6. Through the eye of the Vaisvanara, through the ensign of immortality 
are the peaks of heaven measured. Upon his head (stand) all worlds ; like 
the branches have his seven arms(?) grown. 

7. (He is) Vaisvanara, the very wise one, the sage, who has measured 
the spaces and the lights of heaven, who has spread himself over all the 
worlds, the uninjured guard and the protector of immortality. 


VI, 1, 

la : I. 59, 2; III, 2, 14; VS. XIII, 
14. 

Id. Anacoluthon, or two constructions 
seem to have been mixed up. The 
mouth ” is that of Agni, cf. I, 14, 
8; 94, 3; 127, 8; II, 1, 13. 14; 
III, 35, 9. 10 ; V, 51, 2. 

2aif. “They”: the deities according to 
sts. 1 and 4 ; according to Sayana, 
however, the singers. 

2a : I, 96, 7. 

3 : IV, 11, 3-4. 

4i. As regards the simile, see III, 1, 


4 ; VII, 2, 5 ; VIII, 88, 1 ; 95, 1 ; 
IX, 12, 2 ; 86, 31 ; X, 75, 4. 

4d. Vaisvanara as the Sun as in sts. 
5-7. To pitroh we have to .supply 
updsthe from st. 5. 

5d. Cf. 11, 19, 3 ; VI, 39, 3. Accord- 
ingly dhndm to be connected with 
both vayune^u and ketum. 

6d. s€tptd vhruhah : obscure ;-~are the 
rays of the .sun meant ? Cf. V, 44, 3. 
According to Sayana, the rivers. 
la ; I, 160, 4 ; VI,* 8, 2. 
lb ; IX, 85, 9. 
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1. I will now proclaim the strength of the invigorating, reddish bull at 
the divine worship of the Jatavedas. The newest poem will for the Val^v^ara 
become cleansed so pure as the Soma ; a beautiful thing for Agni. 

2. Being born in the highest heaven Agni protected the (sacrificial) 
ordinances as a protector (of ordinances). The very wise one measured the 
atmosphere ; Vai^vanara touched the heaven with his greatness. 

3. He, the wonderful friend, propped the two worlds (heaven and 
earth) asunder; he divided the interjacent darkness with his light. He 
rolled the two worlds (heaven and. earth) apart like the two skins. Vais- 
vanara epuipped himself with all the manly strength. 

4. The buffaloes (gods) held him (firmly) in the lap of waters. The 
clans waited on the king who should be praised. The messenger of Vivasvat, 
(namely,) Matarisvan brought Agni Vaisv^para hither from afar. 

5. In every age, O Agni, bestow^ a wise (patron) and glorious new 
wealth upon those that praise thee ! Smite, O immortal King, the slanderer 
down as it were with a bolt, as a tree with the sharpness (of the axe) ! 

6. Maintain for our patrons, O Agni, unyielding dominion, unageing 
heroism ! May we win hundredfold, thousandfold booty through thy favours ! 

7. With thy uninjured guards, O Darling, protect our patrons, O thou 
Occupier of three seats ! And protect the band of our donors, O Agni Vais- 
vanara ; let them survive ( in their children ) as thou art being praised ! 


VI, 8. 

\b. Of, is viddtha to be taken as inslr. 

sg. “ with wisdom ”? 

Id. Cf. Ill, 26, 8 ; VI, 10, 2. 

2a I, 143, 2a \ VII, 5. la. 

2c : VI, 7, 7. 

2d : X, 125, 7. 

: I, 94, 13. Agni is also called 
the secret king of the clans (VIII, 
43, 24). 

3^. antarvdvat : cf. I, 40, 7. To akrnot 
is vi from a to be once again sup- 
plied. Similar occurrence in I, 37, 
7c ; 128, 6/ ; 165, lib ; II, 35, 12cd ; 
VI, 48, 11c ; as regards the content, 
cf. I, 91, 22. 

3c. Cf. VIII, 6, 5. 

Aa : III, 9, 6 ; IV; 7, 2 ; IX, 86, 30 ; 
X, 45, 3, “The buffaloes “ are the 


gods or the ancient poets like 
Matarisvan (I, 31, 3) or the Usij 
and Bhrgus (X, 46, 2). According 
to Sayapa : the Maruts. 

4b : I, 65, Zed. 

4cd. Otherwise, Agni is called the mes- 
senger of Vivasvat in I, 58, 1 ; 
VIII, 39, 3 ; X, 21, 5. 

4d : III, 9, 5. 

5c. pavyd : vajrena according to Sa- 
yapa. 

6a : I, 140, 10 ; V, 27, 6. 

6b. Sayapa connects ajdram and suvtr* 
yam with ksatrdm. He is supported 
by V, 27, 6 ; VII, 18, 25. 

lab : I, 143, 8, According to this 
latter st., is assumed for kte~ 
bhib. “ Three seats : “ the three 
fire-altars. 
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VI, 9. 

(Metre : Tri§tubh.) 

This profound hymn glorifies the Agni Vai^vanara as the Light, in fact 
both as the Light of the world (st. 1) and as the inner Light which enlightens 
the Sgvedic IJsi and poet. The real theme is introduced through the doubt 
in st. 2. The young ix)et dares not venture in the approaching contest (argu- 
ment) to find the “ thread ” which leads up from the earth to the gods since 
he cannot speak higher than any other man, e.g. his father who is of course 
his own teacher (st. 2). An inner or some invisible voice directs him to 
Agni who knows this “thread”^ (st. 3), as the inner lights in men (st. 4), 
which serves one for spiritual perception, which itself is the winged thought, 
— to Agni who forms the spiritual centre of the gods (st. 5). Now the poet 
has his intuition and his thought finds the way in the distant region^ (st. 6). 
He perceives in this spirit how the gods glorified the hidden Agni ; the jxjet 
then abruptly concludes with the prayer for Vaisvanara’s favour (st. 7). 
The hymn seems to be a fragment. 

1. The black day (i.e. the nighJ:) and the bright day, the dark (and 
the bright) sides (of the sun) with forethoughts. Agni Vaisvanara, on being 
born, overcome, like a king, darkness with his light. 

2. I do not understand either the warp or woof ; nor (do I know) 
which (web) they weave when moving on to the contest. Whose son shall 
si)eak here words higher than his father here below ? 

3. “Only he understands the warp (thread), he the woof ; he will speak 
the words in due time (i.e. rightly), who recognises it (i.e. the thread), who, 
(as) the protector of immortality, moving here below sees higher than any 
other.” 

4. This is the first hotr ; perceive him ; this is the immortal light 
among mortals. He was born here, firm-seated, the immortal one, infcreas- 
ing in body.” 


VI, 9. 

la ; I, 73, 7 ; 185, 1 ; VII, 80 , 1 ; 
VIII, 41, 10. 

Jb, rdjast is ekasesa : either apposition 
to a or the dark (and the bright) 
sides of the sun (cf. Bergaigne II, 
423; and RV. X, 37, 3), or both 
the bright and the dark spheres 
of heaven. 


Ir. Like a king who overcomes his 
enemies. 

2d, dvarena forms the contrast to 
parah (prep.) and corresponds witli 
avds edran in st. 3. In dvara lies 
also the secondary idea of inferior- 
ity. Cf. also X, 88, I9d, 

4c. Pp. correctly dhruvdh, cf. Ill, 64. 


1. In I, 142, 1 Agni is said to be spinning this “old thread” himself. The 
work of the poet is fondly compared with that of the weaver, cf. ,11, 28, 5. 

2. Cf. Chdnd. Up. Ill, 13, 7 ; Bjh. Up. IV, 3, 9. Also in SV. this inner light 
is often referred to, e.g. Ill, 10, 5 ; 26, 8 ; VIII, 6, 8 ; IX, 9, 8 ; X, 177, led. 
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5. “(He is) the li^ht that is fimily set for (excellent) view : (he is) 
the thought which is the swiftest among those that fly. All gods, unanimous 
and with one accord, move properly towards the one thought.” 

6. My ears fly up, so (does) my eye. so (does) this light which is 
placed in the heart. My mind roams afar thinking : what shall I speak ? 
what shall I think? 

7. All the gods bowed into thee out of fear, O Agni, when thou didst 
stay in darkness. May Vaisvanara help us with favour ! May the Immortal 
one help us with favours ! 


VI, 10. 

(Metre ; sts. 1-6 Tri§tubh ; st. 7. Dvipada Viraj.) 

1. Appoint your pleasant, divine, Agni, who has been offered excellent 
praises, as a presiding priest at the divine service, while the sacrifice (worship) 
advances ; apix)int him with praise-hyirtns, for he is our illuminator ! May 
Jatavedas make our rites (divine services) successful ! 

2. Listen, O Radiant, multi-faced Hotr, of Manu, O Agni, who art be- 
ing enkindled with (other) fires, unto this praise-hymn, which as a stimulus 
1 (sing) unto him as does Mamata. Pure as ghee do my thoughts clarify 
themselves. 

3. That sage (wise one) swelled in glory (among the mortals), who had 
made offerings unto Agni, with praise-hymns. The marvellously bright one 
puts him, through his marvellous aids, in the possession of the stable full of 
cattle. 

4. * — who, on being born, has filled both the spheres with his splendour, 
(which is) far visible, and whose paths are dark. Then, he, the purifying 
one is visible also across the thick darkness of the night with his light. 

17, 3. 

2b : VI, 11, 6 ; 12, 6; cf. I, 26, 10; 

VII, 3, 1 ; VIII, 60, 1 ; X, 141, 6. 
2c. An elliptic pdda. According to 
Sayaija Mamata was a learned lady, 
the mother of Dirghatamas. Cf. VI, 
50, 15. Ludwig ; “ as it were, out 
of self-interest." 

Id : VI, 8, 1 ; VII, 85, 1 ; VIII, 12, 4. 

: VI, 5, 5. 

4cd : III, 27, 13 ; VI, 48, 6 ; 65, 1 ; 
VII, 9. 2 ; VIII, 74, 5. 


3b explains a. Cf. VS. XXXIV, 3. 6 ; 
Kenop. 1, 1. 

3d. Namely, towards the worship of 
Agni, cf. St. 7. 

6c : VS. XXXIV. 1. 

6rf. Supplementary sentence to mdnah 
— durdddhih. Direct question in- 

stead of an indirect one. 
lb : X, 51, 5. 

VI, 10. 

lab : I, 139, 1 ; V, 16, 1. 
ic : VI, 4, 2. 

Id ^ VIL 17, ; cf. Ill, 6, 6 ; VII, 
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5. Now, O Agni, bring through thy successful aids, marvellous wealth 
unto us and the patrons who in patronage and fame are superior to the others 
and in heroic deeds are above the common people. 

6. O Agni, mayst thou willingly find satisfaction in this sacrifice which, 
seated here, the sacrificer (one who offers oblations) performs unto thee ! Thou 
hast received an excellent praise-hymn from amongst the Bharadvajas. Help 
in the attainment of abundant (?) booty! 

7. Scatter the enemies ; increase the nutritive strength ! May we, having 
excellent sons, rejoice, living through hundred winters ! 


VI, 11 


(Mclre : Tri^tubh.) 

1. Sacrifice, O Hotr, as thou art entreated, bring a better sacrificer, 
urgently as by instigation of Maruts, O Agni ! Thou slialt bring hither to 
our sacrifice, Mitra and Varuiia, the two Nasatyas, Heaven and Earth. 

2. Thou art our most delightful, undeceiving Hotr, the god who 
(accomplishes) the sacrifices (or sacrificial hymns) among mortals. As the 
spokesman, with a purifying tongue, O Agni, sacrifice with thy mouth to thine 
body ! 

3. For, also, the bountiful Dhisaipa desires (to worship) in thee the 
birth of Gods for the singer, when the most inspired (wisest one) of the 
Afigirasas, as a singer, sings his sweet metre (measure) in the longing (after 
the gods). 


5c refers to the patrons, d to the 
poet. 

6d : VI, 26, 2. 

7a : IX, 29, 4. 

lb - VI, 4, 8d. 

la : II, 9, 4 ; III, 4. 3 ; X, 110, 3. 9. 

\b : X, 30, 1. Cf. AV. Ill, 3. 1 
yunjdntu tvd marutah, also III, 16, 
2 ; 26, 4. 

2b, To viddthd is sddhan to be sup- 
plied. cf. Ill, 1, 18; IV, 16, 3. 

2cd, Agni who leads the gods to the 
sacrifice should not thereby forget 
himself. 

2c, Literally, as a charioteer with the 


niiouth. Cf. VII, 16, 9. Sayapa : 
devdndm dsyabhuiayd vahnir havi- 
§dni vadhd. 

2d : VIII, 11, 10; X, 7, 6. Sayajja 
thinks of the Agni Svi§takrt of the 
later ritual. 

3^. ^dnkh. Sr. VIII, 19, 1. Dhi^and is 
here the deity of the cult, dhdnyd 
(also in V, 41, 8)= ray 6 jdnitrd in 
X, 35, 7. 

3c. According to Sayaija, the present 
poet : Bharadvaja. 

id. In search (i^tdu) after the gods. 
chanddh may 'well be for chdndab, 
cf, the proper name Madkucchandas, 
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4. He, the refulgent onc is enkindled : he, whose back (side) is (also) 
beaming. O Agni, worship the wide-spreading Rodasi, as unto Ayu whom 
the well-feasted one, the five peoples offering oblations anoint with homage. 

5. As soon as the Barhis was laid down with homage, unto Agni, ttie 
ladle, fall of ghee was stretched out, (so also) the excellent hymn. His seat 
is now situated in the abode of the earth. The sacrifice is directed towards 
(him) as the eye towards the sun. 

6. Be benevolent unto us, O multifaced Hotr, with the gods, O Agni, 
when thou art being enkindled with other files (clad in riches). With riches 
surrounding us, may we, O Son of strength, cast off the calamity like a girdle 
(enclosure?)'. 


VI, 12. 

(Metre : Tri§tubh.) 

* 

1. In the middle of the house, Agni, the Hotr» the lord of Barhis and 
of the whip, shall sacrifice unto the two worlds. This righteous son of 
strength has stretched himself, like the sun from afar with his light. 

2. In him, in thee, who hast a beautiful back, O Thou worthy of being 
worshipped, the heaven may now sacrifice, O King, as it were completely (or, 
as it were on behalf of all gods)— who occupies three seats like the pinion 
(of tlie bird), which has finished its flight. May he consecrate the oblations 
and the presents for men ! 


4a, Connect it with svdpakah ( so 

Oldenberg), the opposite of suprdti- 
ka. The idea is : his back is as 
beautiful as his front side. 

4r. dyum nd : the chieftain of the Ayus 
may have been meant. Sayaija : like 
a guest. 

5a : VII, 2, 4. Free construction with 
ydt as in I, 52, 6.9 ; 117, 16 ; II, 19, 
2 ; III, 36, 8 ; VIII, 93, 14, etc. 

5b : I, 153, 2. 

5d : V, 1, 4 ; IX, 10, 8 ; X, 16, 3. 

6b : VI, 10, 2 ; 12, 6. 

6c : IX, 72, 8. 

VI, 12. 

Perhaps the hymn is not quite correct- 
ly handed down. 

lab, A sentence by itself with ydjadhyai 
as verb as in 2d. With barhi^o rdi 
compare harhi^o ^irajasi in VIII, 13, 
4 ; 15, 5. 

13 


lb : VI, 2, 11 ; 11, 4 ; 15, 15 ; 16, 24. 
rdt is to be assumed also with to- 
ddsya. The taddsya rdf is the arati 
in St. 3. 

Id, V, 54, 5 ; VI, 16, 21 ; VII, 61, 1. 

2. The gods perform their sacrifice in 
him {a b), cf. X, 88, 7, as also the 
men (cd). dyduh here again the 
world of gods, cf, VI, 2, 4. 

2a, See my note on VI, 11, 4. 

2r. The simile is uncertain. The sense 
is, however, clear : Agni is tri^adha- 
stha like the jdmhas of the bird 
which seats itself down at the con- 
clusion of its flight on both the wings 
and on the tail-feathers {cf, Tai?d. V, 
1, 17 : vayah .... pucchena prati^- 
fhdya utpaiati — niftdati), janihas 
then signifies all that serves the bird 
to fly : wings and tail-feathers, 
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3. Whose (glow) is the sharpest, the charioteer, the lord of wood, is 
enkindled waxing like tlie whip (of the charioteer) on the way. He the 
immortal one is conspicuous by himself, like a guileless smelter, unrestrict- 
able in the woods. 

4. This Agni, — Jatavedas is praised in the house with our inflamed 
words like a runner -wood-eater, who wins like a horse with prudence. As 
the father of U§as was to be made love to, so he was awakened with sacrifices. 

5. Then they praise his light, when he wanders over the earth, demolish- 
ing (the woods) who if let loosed is immediately the quickest runner. Like a 
debtor-thief he (runs?) over the waste-land. 

6. Mayst tliou, O Runner, (save) us from blame, O Agni, thou art 

being enkindled with all fires ! Thou pivxurest the riches ; goes against e\dl. 
May we rejoice, living hundred winters, with heroes ! » 


[To be continued,] 


^a. To t^jkthd is a fcni. like tapani 
(II, 23, 14) to be supplied. Or, 
arati signifies here as fem. the acti- 
vity of oratu 

belongs still to the metaphor of the 
horse- driver. On the contrary Saya- 
na : like the impeller of the world, 
Surya, on his way in the air. 

^cd : uncertain owing to the — dravitd 
and avartrdb- 
4a : V, 41, JO. 


4b = VII, 12, 2b. 

4c : VI, 2, 8. 

4d. jdraydyi must be a verbal form ; see 
Oldenberg {ZDMG, 55, 302). jd- 
ray has a double sense and is there- 
fore accented. The simile hints at 
the incest of heaven (I, 71, 5). 

5a : VI, 4, 3. 

5b. md nd tdyub cf. X, 34, 10. 

6a. Incomplete pdda. 



MISCELLANEA 


I.— The Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference 

The Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will meet under 
the auspices of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government at Hyderabad— 
Deccan from 20th to 22nd December 1941. 

It may be recalled that the First Session of the Conference was held in Poona 
in November 1919 under the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. The Sessions are held but once in about two years. Each Session issues its 
own Report and Proceedings, wherein are also pub'ii4ied the more important of the 
papers presented. 

Each Session of the Conference begins with an opening Plenary Session, norm- 
ally presided over by the Patron of the Conference, which is mainly devoted to 
the welcome-speedi and the addresses by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
the Patron of the Conference, and the General President of the Session. Thereafter 
the Conference divides itself into various sections presided over by various Section- 
Presidents. The President of a section normally delivers an opening address, after 
which various selected papers are presented by scholars and discussed as time 
permits. At the end there is a closing Plenary Session presided over by the General 
President. 

The All-India Oriental Conference renders valuable service to Oriental scholar- 
ship by fostering the study of Qasacal and Modem languages and literatures of 
the East and by promoting the cause of History, Philosophy, Anthropology, Reli- 
gion, Archaeology, Fine Arts, Oriental Sciences, and the Ancient and Medieval Cul- 
ture of India. It is also through this Conference that India’s contribution to 
world-thou^t, the significance of her culture, the depth of her learning, the im- 
portance of her ancient historical institutions and the glory of her monuments are 
being recognized by Oriental scholars all over the world. 

Orientalists from all over India gather together at the Sessions of the Confer- 
ence to take stock of the progress made in Oriental Studies and Research. 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, m.a., o.b.e., Director of the Archaeological Department, 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, has been elected the General President of the 
Eleventh Session. The Conference will be divided into 18 Sections and the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been duly elected as Sectional Presidents : 

1. Vedic. — Dr. Manilal Patel, Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri, 

(Bombay). 

2. Iranian.— Sardar Dastur Nosherwan Kaikobad, High Priest of the Parsecs 

in the Deccan, Poona. 

3. Islamic Culture. — Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, Sir Asuto^ Mukerji Prof, of Islamic 

Culture, University of Calcutta. 

4. Arabic Persian etc, — Dr. S. Muhammad jHusain Nainar, Post-Graduate 

Department, Univeraty of Madras. 

5. Classical Sanskrit.— Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, Principal, Patna College, 

University of Patna. 

6. Ardhamagadhi and Prakrit.— Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Professor, Rajaram 

College, Kolhapur. 

7. Philosophy and Religion. — ^Prof P. P. S. Sastry, Presidency College, Mjadras. 

8. History, Chronology etc.— Prof. K. A. Nil^antha Sastry, Head of the 

Department of Indian ffistory, University of Madras. 
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9. Ardiaeology, Epigraphy etc. — Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Head of the Sanskrit 
Department, Nagpur University. 

10. Philology and Indian Linguistics. — Dr. M. Shahidullah, Prof., Department 

of Bengali, University of Dacca, Ramna. 

11. Ethnology (Anthropology and Mythology).— Mr. M. D. Raghavan, Govern- 

ment Museum, Madras. 

12. Fine Arts (including Deccan Art). — Srimant Bala Saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 

Raja Saheb of Aundh, Aundh. 

13. Technical Sciences (including Ayurvedic and Unani). — Khan Bahadur M. 

Sanaullah, Archaeological Chemist, Government of India, Delhi. 

14. Non-Dxral Indian Languages. — ^Dr. Baburam Saksena, Reader, Allahabad 

Uni verity. 

15. Local Languages : Urdu. — Dr. A, S. Siddiqi, Head of the Department of 

Arabic and Persian, University of Allahabad. 

16. Marathi.- Prof. D. V. Potdar, Secretary, Bharat Itihasa Samsodhak 

Mandal, Poona. 

17. Telugu.— Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. Waltair. 

18. Kannada. - Mr. Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore. 

Let us hope the forthcoming Session will be a great success. It is now time that 
the Conference had its own central library, journals and periodicals and such other 
schemes on hand as would increasingly foster, also during the intervals between 
the Sessions, useful literary and research activities of an All-India character and 
importance. 

M. P. 


II.— The Fourteenth Session of Gujarati Sahitya Parish ad 

Sammelan 

The Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Sammelan is going 
to be held on Oc'tober 4' and 5, 1941 at Andheri. The well-known poet and 
litteTateur, Shri Ardeshir F. Khabardar is elected General President of the Session. 
As Secti<mal Presidents the under-mentioned gentlemen have been elected : 

1. Shri Ramanlal V. Desai, Literature. 

2. Dr. D. G. Vyas. - Art. 

3. Professor K. H. Kamdar. — History and Archaeology. 

4. Professor Rasiklal Parikh. — Philosophy. 

5. Professor C. N. Vakil. — Economics and Sociology. 

6. Profesvsor Vishnuprasad R. Trivedi.— P hilology. 

7. Shri Chunilal V. Shah.-- Journalism. 

8. Principal Bhailal S. Patel. — Science. 

An Art Exhibition is also attached to the Session of the Sahitya Parishad. 
It isl the hope of all lovers of Gujarati language and literature that this Session may 
prove to be a flaming milestone in the progress of all that is good and great for 
Gujarat, its life and literature. 

M. P. 


III.— The Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Lectures (1941) 

Thanks to a handsome endowment the University of Bombay has established 
a lectureship known as the Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji L^ures, which invites 
every year an eminent scholar or a prominent Httiratm to oomej over ta Bombay 
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and give five or six discourses on a subject of his choice, dealing with literary, 
cultural and or historical topics with special reference to Gujarat. Among the 
lecturers so far invited by the University are Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, 
the late R. B. K. H. Dhruva, Shri K. M. Munshi and ^ri A, F. Khabardar, 
the president-elect of the forthcoming Gujarati Literary Conference. This year, 
the honour was extended to Shri Ramanlal V. Ddsai, one of the most successful 
novelists of Gujarat, who delivered five lectures in the Series from August 25 to 
August 30, 1941. Shri Desai's lectures proved to be very; interesting and popular 
indeed, as was evident from the unusually large audience during the whole couriie 
of his discourses. We have great pleasure m giving below, a brief sumnirtry of the 
main topics discussed by Shri Desai. We are thankful to him for providing us 
with certain details regarding them. 

“ In his first lecture, Shri Ramanlal V. Desai discussed the e\^olution, of modern 
Gujarat — the important forces- -geographical and historical- that helped the dis 
tinctive formation of what is now known as Gujarat and its culture. 

In his second lecture, Shri Desai ‘dealt with the adiievements of the period 
known asjthe Moslem period which started in 1300 a.d. in Gujarat and ended with 
the establishment of the British influence from the third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury. He traced the history of Hindu-Muslim contact in India which, even if it 
started as a clash, long ago ceased to be so, and developed into one of the most 
wonderful processes of assimilation of the two very powerful human civilisations : 
One, Hindu civilisation with a rich, varied pa*st and deep-rooted tracfition of an 
all-embracing nature, and the second being the civilisation known as Moham- 
medanism, young and adventurous in spirit, with almost an iconoclastic vigour 
that subdued ail effete and decayed forms of culture and started spreading itvself 
like lightning throughout large portions of the world. 

The lecturer was emphatic on the point that the great achievement of the 
Muslim period was the factual unity of Hindus and Muslims in all walks of life 
under the apparent differences in religion, which also were getting so diluted as 
not to stand in the way of joint action, social, political and cultural. 

Along with this unity between the Hindus and Muslims Shri Desai pointed 
out the following as some of the notable achievements of Gujarat : — 

1. distinctive Gujarati ego ; 

2. a well-defined and literary* Gujarati language ; 

3. the dress, particularly that of women ; 

4. ‘Rasa, an original form of Gujarati poetry ; which combined in itself the 

essence of music, poetry and dance ; 

5. architectural wonders of Abu, Pattan and Modhera ; 

6. the adventurous Gujarati merchant ; 

7. the intelligent and energetic peasant of Gujarat ; 

8. its cosmopolitan view of citizenship ; and 

9. last but not the least Gandhiji, an embodiment of all that was best in 

Indian culture with a definite Gujarati twist in it. 

The subject discussed in the third lecture was “ Nanlal, a representative litte- 
rateur of modem Gujarat.” The lecturer discUvSsed therein the fundamental ele- 
ments that shaped Nanalal’s literary career and therein he pointed out the 
outstanding merits of the poet who added new force, novelty, rich variety and 
ravishingly beautiful images and symbols in the form and content of Gujarati 
literature. He also mentioned in an outspoken manner the limitations of this 
literary giant of Gujarat, such as his giddy unreality, exaggeration and irritating 
mannerisms. 

The fourth lecture of the series on “ canons of literary critidsm— andent and 
modern vas devoted to considerations of merits and demerits of andent and 
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modern canons of criticism. Shri Desai gave several illustrations of both tlie styles 
and anticipated a happy combination of old and new canons of literary aitidsm to 
make it a really helpful science to guide literary efforts. 

In the last— the fifth lecture Shri Ramanlal V. Desai discussed the question 
of realism in literature— a much misunckTstood and confusing problem involving 
a number of contradictions. According to the lecturer, art was no confused jumble 
of human psychosis. 

Realism in literature assumed many forms. The darker and the lurid side 
♦ of life would certainly seek an entrance into literature, and he gave a number of 
instances from the past and present masters. Laughter, satire, sarcasm assumed 
convenient and artistic proportions in delineating realism in literature ; and in 
fact, a certain amount of vulgarity, plebianism and angular mannerism had a 
place in works of art. . But Shri Desai laid down that realism should serve a 
definite artistic purpose and that it need not discard idealism, as the latter, too, 
is a part of human life. If realism was to find a place in literature it should 
always accept three conditions, namely : — ' 

1. It should be appropriate, and serve an artistic purpose. « 

2. It should not offend against good taste. 

3. It vshould always keep an eye on the prevalent notions regarding taste 
and appropriateness, even if it sought to re-fashion them."" 

Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jha^Eri presided over the first, and Shri K. M. 
Munshi over the last lecture of the Series. 
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V yavah^€Lsifomaij,i of Ndrdya^. Edited by Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A,, PH.D. 

Published by th0 University of Madras. 1^1. Roy 8 vo, pp. vi+56. 

Of late, the newly started AnmU of Oriental Research is doing much in the 
cause of bringing valuable unpublished works to light, and the present book ia a» 
worthy addition to tlie series already published V yavakdrc^iromanan is a smalt 

treatise on title^ of kw and judicial procedure by Narayapa, a disciple of Vijfta- 
nesvara, the celebrated author of the well-known Mitdk^ard which is a standard 
work and source book of the Hindu Law as administered by the British Courts* 
It is primarily meant as a handbook for the uninitiated. The author generally 
follows Vijftanesvara, excepting at one place where he spedtically criticises his 
views (pp. 49-50). Unfortunately, the -only available MS. of the work is incom- 
plete, breaking off abruptly after dealing with 12 out of the 18 topics of Vyava- 
hara, and after just beginning the important topic on partition. 

Dr. Chintamani is now well-known to Sanskritists as a painstaking and 
careful editor of Sanskrit works. The present book bears ample testimony of his 
good work. The editor has taken great pains in tracing all quotations to tlieir 
sources, and has clearly specified those that could not be found in the available 
texts. At places (cf. pp. 3 n 5, 4, 5 n 4, 6, 9, 11, 21, 30, 36, 40 etc.), the editor 
has suggested better readings or corrected the corrupt text. 

The preface deals with the date of the author, and the list of the authors and 
works mentioned in the book is given alphabetically. It would have been better 
had the editor explained the abbreviations, such as VM, SC, PM, used by him in 
the foot-notes. An alphabetical list of the ^lokas would have facilitated reference. 

With regard to the slokas from Katyayana cited in the work which the editor 
could not find in the printed collection of Katyayana, I have traced three given 
on p. 7, in Prof. K, V. Rangaswami Aivangar’s “ Additional Verses of Katyayana 
on Vyavahara’' {Kane Festschrift, p. 8) where they appear as Nos, 8-10. Syste- 
matic and diligent work on the same lines in connection with the hitherto un- 
explored treatises will, no doubt, result in locating the remaining stanzas from 
Katyayana and will bring out additional stanzas also. It is a bit curious that 
whereas Prof. Kane {History of Dhormasdstra, I, p. 293) states that the MS. uses 
the form* Kautalya, we find in the present book the form Kautilya (p. 29), though 
both had the same MS. 

The printing and paper are good and there are practically no printer’s mis- 
takes. The University of Madras deserves all praise for making available this 
handbook on Hindu Law toi the public, and the learned editor, Dr. T. R, Chinta- 
mani, for executing his work quite creditably. 

A. D. PUSALKER 


Srimad BhagetvadgUd with Sarvatobhadra of Rdjdnaka Rdntaka^fha, edited by Dr. 
T. R. Chintamani, m«a, ph.d. ; published by the Madras University (M. U. S. 
S., No. 14), pp. lxiii+524. Price Rs. 5/4/-. 

Recently the problem of the Kashmere Recension of the Bhagavadgita has been 
a bone of contention with Indological scholars. Savants like Dr. Schrader and 
Belvelkar and others^ have participated in the controversy. 

The problem may be briefly stated : the Gita as commented on by Sankara 
and by the later noo-Kashmerian writers contains 700 verses, while the Gita as 
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found in the Kashmerian MSS. contains 745 verses. The Mahabharata — ^Bhi§ma- 
parvan has 11 verses, whidi also support the Kashmerian MSS. The verses 
declare that the Gttd is composed of 745 verses and that so many verses are spoken 
by Kr§oa» Arjuna and others. So we have to decide what the original extent of 
the Gita is, and whether the Gttd as commented by Sankara i.e. the traditional 
text is the original one or the Kashmerian text, the original one. 

Schrader has discussed this problem in a learned paper, named “ Kashmere 
Recension of the Bhagavadgitd*\ and has come to the conclusion that we should 
postulate two recensions of the Gita, one of them, being the Kashmerian one. He 
at the same time admits that the philosophical tenets found in the Kashmerian 
text do not differ materially from the traditional text. 

Belvelkar, who is editing the Bhi§maparvan has also reviewed the position 
arrived at by Schrader, in an exhaustive manner with the help of various collated 
MSS., in a paper in the New Indian Antiquary, July 1939, pp. 211-251. He con- 
cludes after a long survey that there is no ground for postulating a different recen- 
sion of the Gita and he adds that the so-called Kashmerian Recension may be a 
version with some variants — nothing more than that. 

The bode under review gives a fresh impetus to the discuvssion of the above 
problem. The text oi the book is based on five Kashmerian MSS. of the com- 
mentary of Ramakaptha. The learned editor Dr. Chintamani has reviewed the 
whole position in a detailed introduction. He ha^ criticised the views of both the 
scholars but has left the question open. Says he : “ It is only future research that 
should solve the problem of the extent of the BhagavadgitdJ* 

The introduction is full of information about Kashmerian commentators of the 
Gita like Vasugupta, Anandavardhana, Bhaskara etc. We also get a brief account 
of the personal history and date of Rajanaka Ramakaptha. Ramakaijtha reads the 
doctrine of Jndnakarmasamucccty^a in the Gttd as propounded by his predecessors. 

The book also contains two indices and the comparison of the various read- 
ings found in the Gita texts of Kashmerian writers is interesting. 

Tlie printing and get up of the book is excellent and the price moderate. Every 
Indological library should possess, we believe, a copy of this book. 

Prabhudas C. Shah 


Wo^iner Commenwration Valume. Edited by Mohmmad Shafi, m.a. (Meherchand 

Lachhman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series Volume Eight), Lahore, 1940. 

Super-royal, pp. xxiii-ii-328. Price Rs. 30/- (or Sh. 45/-). 

A glance over the list of some fifty and more European, American and Indian 
contributors, meeting therein many a name known for the thorough devotion to 
Indological Studies, reveals the wide lange of collaboration that has been secured 
in the preparation of this Volume in memory of the Late Dr. A. C. Wcx)LNER ; 
and it ivS an eloquent index to the respect in which he was held by his friends 
and fellow-savants all the world over. A roughly-made classification of the articles 
under the broad heads of historical, epigraphical, artistic, philological, linguistic, 
religio-F^ilosophical and literary-historical easily indicates the varied nature of the 
contents with which one’s scholarly thirst can be quenched to satisfaction. The 
pre-fixed biographical sketches illuminate various aspects of the life and activities 
of Dr. Wcx)LNER, who well-known lor his contributions to Oriental learning, was 
as M. Jules Bloch observes, “ above all a teacher, a director of studies ; not merely 
an administrator, but a careful organiser of the minds which he helped to mould, 
and a friend of young men wbd were under his charge 
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The nice get-up and printing invite nothing by way of special remark, though 
the same cannot be said o(f the price, which seems rather out of proportion. 

Harivallabh Bhayani 


Smasvati Purdm, edited and translated by Shri Kanaiyalal Bhaishankar Dave. 
published by Shri Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. Price ks. 2A. :Tn Chijarati.j 
We welcome th’s scholarly edition of an important Purdna w^hich throw’s a flo(.>d 
of light on some hitheito obscure aspects of the history of Gujei it. Shri Kanaiyalal 
Dave is already known to be a promising research-student of our history ; he has, 
we are glad to note, fully kept up his reputation in the work under notice. 

Shri Dave has divided his study into three 9 e< Hons ; the fn ,1 contains a criticil 
review of the Purdna, the second the. historical facts gleaned from the! Puranu and 
the third, the gex^igraphical evidences from the same text. After discussing the 
place of the Sarasvatl Purdna, in the puranic literature as a whole, Shri Dave 
summarises the subject-matter of all the eighteen Cantos of this Purana. No podnt 
of interest has escaped the critical eye of our author. He has evaluated the histori- 
cal and geographical allusions in the light of modern resc'arch. 

The book also contains the text of the •fifteenth and sixteenth cantos of tlie 
Sarasvatt Purdna, with which is appended a Gujarati translation thereof. Three 
MSS were used, we are told, by Shri Dave in editing the text. 

The preface is written by Shri Durgashankar Shastri, one of our veteran 
scholars of history and comparative religion. As mentioned in the preface, the 
volume under notice is greatly helpful in ascertaining certain details of the history 
of Gujarat and as such its importance isi (Enhanced by the fact that it is the only 
available work which gives the fullest description about the lake Sahasralinga built 
by Siddharajya JayavSinha. 

Our author’s intensive study and scholarship become evident on almost every 
page of the volume under notice. This is not to say that all its amclusions are 
to be accepted without reserve. Some points, for instance, the direction of the 
flow of the river Sarasvati, the native place of Barbaraka, appear to me to need 
further investigations. We are however thankful to the author for his truly scholarly 
labours and congratulate him for his patient study. 


Harilal Pandya 


The Jaina Vidyd, edited by Dr. Banarasidas Jain, m.a., ph.d., Krishna Nagar, 

Lahore, July 1941, Vol. I, No. 1. Quarterly. Annual Subscription : Rs. 5/-. 

Vast literature is still lying hidden in various Bliandars. The publications and 
periodicals are the only means to bring that lost literature to light. Many series 
and journals have been started with this purpose in view and they are being ably 
and enthusiastically conducted. Still the necessity of fresh and more vigorous 
attempts in this direction is there and the Journal under notice aims to meet it to 
some extent. 

It must be admitted that in point of originality and scholarship, no Jaina 
Journal of research has reached such a high watermark as the now defunct Jaina 
Sdhitya Samsadhaka edited by Shri Jinavijayaji Muni. The Jaina Antiquary, Jaina 
Qazette,* Anekdnta and Jaina Satya Prakdsha are trying their utmost to come up 
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to that high standard. Let us hope that the ]arna Vidya also* may come to occupy 
the same rank. 

As articles in English, Hindi and Gujarati are invited for publication in this 
quarterly, it caters for the literary need of every section of the society. Looking 
to the wide range of the subjects of the first number, it gives a fair promise of 
success. It opens with “ ourselves ” in which the Editor sets forth his plea for 
bringing it into existence. Articles of Shri Ghatge, Desai, Gooe and Doshi are 
interesting and informative. Jagan Nath’s short article devserves special notice. 
The contribution of the well-known Jain monks whose active cooperation was till 
now not so markedly obtained by any periodical is its attractive and distinguishing 
feature. This class, with a few outstanding exceptions, is a bit indifferent, by 
temperament and education, towards research-mindedness. I surely believe that 
the attempt would be amply rewarded even if the spirit of research is engendered 
by it in this orthodox section. Considerable service can be rendered to the society 
if their traditional equipment be* ingeniously yoked by a tactful editor to the re- 
search spirit. 

In conclusion, we take this opportunity of congratulating Dr. Banapsi Das 
Jain, the learned and experienced Editor, for the conception and production of this 
Journal. 


A. S. Gopani 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 

[In this section a connected account of the activities of the various Departments 

of the Bhavan will be given in each issue of the Journal.— Ed.) 

Sixth Session (June 1941 to October 1941). 

We are glad to announce that one of our staff members Shri A. D. Pusalker 

has been awarded th^ degree of Doctor of Philosophy the University of Bombay. 

Dr. Pusalker’s thesis, Bhasa~A Study, has already been pubiished as Vol. VII 

in the Meherchand Lacchman Das Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. Whilst congr; tulat^ 

ing Dr. Pusalker on his success, the Executive Committee of the Bhavan havS 

raised him to the Professor’s grade and rank. 

* • * 

** *♦ 

Durifig the current session the following new appointments have been made : 

(i) Shri Harivallabh C. Bhayani, m.a., as Fellow in the department of Sans- 
krit and Comparative Philology. 

(ii) Shri Prabhudas C. Shah, m.a., as Fellow in the department of Sanskrit 

and Comparative Philology. » 

(iii) Shri Harilal G. Pandya, m.a., ps Shri Narmad Research Fellow in the 
department of Gujarati. 

(iv) Shri Mohanlal V. Suchak, b.a., as Scholar in the department of Gujarati. 

(v) Shri Lalitkant U. Dalal, b.a., as Scholar in the department of Gujarati. 

m >(< 

«« ** 

During the current session also several staff-members, Dr. Patel, Dr. 
Pusalker, Shri Gopani and Shri Gyani continued to conduct Post-Graduate 
classes respectively in Sanskrit, Dharma-Sa^tra, Ardha-Magadhi texts and Ancient 
Indian Culture, under the auspices of the University of Bombay. 

The sixth series of the Extension Lectures on Indian Culture was conducted as 
usual during the session as mentioned below : 


1 

DcUe 

j Lecturer 

Subject 

August 11, 1941 

Shri A. S. Gopani 

" Ristas and Durgadeva’s 
Ri§ta-samuccaya.” 

August 18, 1941 

Shri S. D. Cyan: 

“ Political History of India 
before the Mahabharata 
war.’* 

August 25, 1941 

Shri H, G. PlANDYA 


September 1, 1941 

Shri D. K. Shastri 

“ Sahkaracarya and Manda- 
nami^ra.” 

September 8, 1941 

Dr. A. D. Pusalker 

“ Indus Civilization (Cul- 
tural)”. 

September 15, 1941 

Shri P. C. Shah 

” Origin and Development 
of Sahkhya Philasophy.” 

September 22, 1941 * | 

! 

Dr. Manilal Patel 

“ Brfihman in the ?gveda.” 
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We have alreadjr Announced in the previous Notes the several researqh^underr 
tifl<|bgs begun by our staff-members. Our new Fellows haive taken u# the under- 

mentioned s^ubjeas of research with a view to preparing thesis for the Ph. D. 


%ree. 

Name ^ 

i 

Subject of theses 

1. Shri H. C. Bhayani 

“ A Few Important Apabhiaih^ Texts 


of the 10th, 11th and 12th Cent. 


a.d.'’ 

2. Shri P. C. Shah 

“ Translation and critical study of 


Vijnanabhiksu’s Yogavarttika." 

3. Shri H. G. Pandya 

“ Shri K. M. Munshi— A Literary 


Study.'* 


We have the greatest pleasure in announcing that the New Buildingss of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and Shri Hemachandracharya Memorial are now 
ready for occupation. The Opening Ceremony of the New Buildings is to be 
ptTformed by Sii. S. Radhakrishnan, Kt., D. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University, on Sunday October 5, 1941. We are indeed grateful beyond words to 
him) for acceding to our request in spite of his many pressing engagements. As this 
issue is expected to be out on the day of the Opening Cereiriony, the detailed report 
of the above function will be given in the next one. 


We draw the attention of our reader to section [n) in “Miscellanea", which 
gives details about the Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
Sammelan. All our staff-members are extremely busy with various activities in 
connc'ction with the forthcoming ses.sion, including the publication ot fou»* volumes 
of the Sahityu Farishad Granthdvali, about which an announcement was made in 
our previous Ni^tes. 


All the departments of the Bhavan are making steady progress as will be 
seen from the accompanying brief report prepared by the Secretaries for distribution 
on the auspicious occasion of the Opening Ceremony of the New Buildings. 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA* 

By 

Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRIS1INAN, KT., M.A., D.UTT. 

It is a real happiness to me to be here and take part in the proceedings this 
evening. 1 am glad to have spent a little time at the meeting of the Gujarati 
Sahitya Parishad of which the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is an off-shoot. It 
is gratifying that in such a short time you have been able to achieve some of 
your aims. 

You have already done work in relation to Bharatiya Vidya by way of 
publishing research treatises and training students for post-graduate and 
doctorate courses. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me to dwell at much 
length on the character and quality of Bharatiya Vidya. 

There are some who believe that ideas do not govern history. They 
argue that it is not consciousness that affects existence, but existence that 
affects consciousness ; but this is not correct. In the beginning was the word 
and the word was made flesh. We require thought before action, philosophy 
before history, culture before civilisation. Civilisation is not to be confused 
with political arrangements, economic institutions or technical equipments. 
It is the spirit underlying them all ; the ideas and ideals which sustain these 

* Summary of Address delivered on the occasion of the tuning ceremony of 
the Buildings of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, on the 5th October, 1941. 
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institutions. Civilisation is essentiJly a movement of the spirit. BhSratiya 
Vidy§ is the underlying basis of Indian civilisation. 

It has lived for nearly forty to fifty centuries. It has repelled attacks 
from within and without. It has met challenges from the Greeks, and the 
Mongols and the Europeans. It has seen civilisations like those of Egypt 
and Persia!, Greece and. Rome and some others disappear. It is still alive 
and functioning. It shows that it has a value which is not superseded by 
the limits of time or space, something imperishable, eternal, sanatana, a 
sustaining power which enables it to survive all attacks. It has the quality 
of mrtyunjayatd, deathlessness. 

Why do we call a civilisaticm alive ? When is it said to be functioning ? 
It is alive when it is able to produce men of vision who from their own per- 
sonal experience correct, confirm and enrich the heritage of the past. It is 
manifest that this country in every peridd of history* and in every part from 
Kailas to Cape Comorin, from Puri to Dwaraka has been able to produce 
rare and chastened spirits who are great not by what they do, but by what 
they are, who have stamjxid infinity on the thought and life of the country. 
Their exquisite wisdom, their restraining self-possession, their spiritual subli- 
mity indicate that the destiny of man is to know himself and work as an 
integral element of universal love. 

What is knowledge? What is the self which we are called upon to 
know ? There are many causes assigned' for this war, primary, secondary 
and deeper and more remote ones. Some of us are inclined to trace it to 
Hitler’s personal psychology, his evil genius or the injured pride and roman- 
ticism of a great people. Others may go a little behind and put it to the 
failure of the Disarmament Conference, or the League of Nations or the keen 
rivalry in the over-crowded field of colonial expansion. Still others may argue 
that it is the love of the i:>erishable values of money, power and domination 
which is at the root of the present distress. I believe that tlie true cause 
lies in the defeat of the human by the material. 

What is man ? — is an ancient question. Is he merely a biological being ? 
Is he an economic being controlled by the laws of supply and demand and 
economic conflicts ? Is he a political animal whose mind is filled with a raw, 
excessive politicalism which displaces all knowledge, wisdom and religion ? 
Has he another side to his nature, a spiritual, which cannot be satisfied by 
all that tliis world can give ? Each of us has some fleeting moments— 
intermittent perhaps — of insight into another world to which we have to ad- 
just ourselves. Occasionally perhaps each of us has had those moods of im- 
personal joy and sublime happiness where we do not walk on solid earth 
but on thin air, where our minds are filled with light and hearts are filled 
with infinite joy, where time, space and life are as still as death, where we 
touch the very limits of beatitude and are overwhelmed by the presence of a 
spiritual reality whose shadow is death and immortality. Ymya chdyd 
ya&ya mftyu^,. If man has this spiritual bias, jif these feelings for 
the eternal are an essential ingredient in his make up, the purpose of life and 
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civilisation is to help us to discover this side. The purpose of education is, 
to use the words of Plato, ‘ To wheel the soul around, to see the one reality 
behind the many forms of existence, rather than its different manifestations.’* 

Yathc saumi)kt ekena mrtpm4€na s(trvam mr^fnaymt vijnntani syat, vdedtanh 
bhanem vikdro ndmadheyam mjttiketyeva satyam — Ohdnd, Up. 

To realise this one reality by piercing beneath the shadow of the life is 
the purpose of education. 

Education aims at uplifting us into a higher life. Different jieople 
have defined it in different ways. Some look upoii education as the means 
of adjusting the individual to the environment or fitting the individual into 
the economic vsystem or training the individual to be a go»d citizen. All 
these are important, but the most important aim of education is to help us 
to see the other world to which we* also belong, the world invisible and in- 
tangible,^ the world beyond space and time. Our citizenship is iii Heaven. We 
have been born into the physical world of space and time. We must be 
fitted into a feeling of sonship in the Kingdom of Heaven. Education is to 
give us a second birth : dvitiymh janma. This is not to impose on us an 
element which is foreign to our nature. It* is to help us to realise what we 
have already in us. We are not trying* to squeeze blood out of stone. The 
M<thdbhdrata says : 

Amrtam emva mrtyusca dvayam dehe prati^(hitam | 

Mfiyur dpadyate mohdt satyendpadyate amrt\am | | 

Both immortality and death are located in the heart of man. By the pur- 
suit of world’s glitter and infatuation, we pass into death and ashes. By the 
pursuit of truth we gain life eternal. To help us to pursue truth is the aim 
of all true education. 

There are some today who feel it their duty to impose on us their own 
debased standards of truth. They look upon men as cattle to be driven or 
clay to be moulded. They make us do something strenuous, they reduce us 
to the level of performing animals and deprive us of our inward liberty and 
our true destiny. This sort of regimentation abolishes the distinction bet- 
ween men and animals. 

But then it is not wise to declare hands off. It is not wise to deprive 
the young of leadership, of training and of guidance. It will lead us- to stag- 
nation, and men left in that position will prefer the tyranny of falsehoods to 
tlie anarchy of confusion. The true ideal of education is brought out in the 
Bhagmjod Gitd where the teacher puts before the pupil all that he has to say 
and leaves it to him to make the final decision, yathd icchasi tathd kurii. 
To help the individual to see for himself, to help him to grow as a free man 
is the function of true education. Spirit can grow only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Freedom is a sort of portmanteau expression, a kind of holdall in which 
you can put anything you please. The Indian National Congresis says it is 
fighting for Freedom in a non-violent way ; many of the workers feel that 
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they are fighting for freedom when they ask for higher wages or collective 
ownership or temple entry or widow remarriage or Prohibition. Political 
freedom means liberation of one’s country from external domination. Consti- 
tutional freedom means that we should be free from the tyranny of a class 
or a dictator. legal freedom means that there must be reliance on well-under- 
stood law, economic) freedom means that every one should be free from the 
strain of poverty and economic pressure. These are all valuable, but they 
are only a means to an end. The true freedom is the freedom of the human 
spirit. There is a verse in the Manusmfti which says : 

SarvabHutei^u cdtnmmm sorvabhutdni edtmam | 

Samam pasyanndtmaydji vai svdrdjyam adhigacchati |1 

(XII, 91) 

The true svdrdjya is the freedom of the human si)irit. The focus of the world 
is in the individual. Life is manifested in the individual. Truth is*revealed 
to the individual. Life is experienced by the individual. Each individual 
must have the liberty to dream, adore and meditate. You can merge indivi- 
duals into a group, but you cannot weld them into a single unit. All the 
great advances of history are due to the spirit of man. This unconquerable 
spirit which is the source of endless variety of form and expression, which is 
behind all man’s strenuous endeavours, ambitions and achievements, which 
hoping, striving, failing still advances, gains ground pressing onward ; this 
active spirit of man is at the heart of human history. To damage it, to sup- 
press it, is to make a man an inhuman being. AtmddhhdtMu param vidyate 
says Apastamba : What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? What 
docs it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? Every- 
thing in this world is a means to the realisation of the self. 

Atmdrthe pjthivhh tyajet || 

When once we recognise that there is this spark of spirit in the humblest 
of individuals we are driven to the acceptance of true democracy and human 
solidarity. 

Mdtd me pdrvati devi 
Pitd devo mahesvarah | 

Bhrdtdrab manujdh sarve 
Svadeso bhuvmiatrayam || 

I do hope that the buildings which I have now the pleasure of declaring 
open may work for Bharatiya Vidya and through its work bring about a true 
renaissance of the human spirit and the liberation of man. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE IMPERIAL GtfPTAS 

By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHI 

[Several years back, Shri K. M. Munshi selected “The (loldeii Aire of ihc 
Imperial Guptas” as a subject for the Annual Address, which he delivered in 
Gujarati as President of the Sahitya Sansaid. Since tlie topic dealt with in the 
address is also of interest to the non-Gujarati students of Ancient Indien His- 
tory, we are giving below a free English rendering of some of tHe most important 
portions thereof. Evidently much of the beauty of ♦he original, consisting of apt 
suggcstivencss and felicitous phrases -in which Shri MuNSHi's Gujarati 
(iiaracTcristically abounds will be mis’sing in the English garb. But that i.s 
inevitable.^ The autlior, of course, docs not claim this to be an attempt at re- 
scarcli ; he has tried to present a picture of the Golden Age, pieced together out 
of fragments discovered by scholars. Some of the details have been filled up by 
theories suggested by synchronisms. — Editor.) 


A VERY learned Brahmin, during the reign of Yajf^a^il Satakanjl sal 
comix)sing the Matsya Pura^a^ and felt despondent. Nagas ruled in Cam- 
I^vati and Mathura ; Abhiras, iSudras, Arbudas, and Malavas — without 
Brahmanical culture like unto the Mlecchas — in Saura§tra and Avanti ; 
Sudras, Viiatyas and Mlecchas in Sind on the banks of the Candrabhaga in 
KuntTdesa and in Kashmere. And he found them all without Brahmani- 
cal culture, untouched by religion or truth, contemptible children of wrath 
(tlvramanyavah) Aryavarta was thus no longer the land of dharma. 
There was nothing surprising that such bitterness should enter the heart 
of the author of the Pur ana. For ages, men like him had dreamt of Aryavarta, 
one and indivisible, and created it by sacrifice and service. They had believed 
Aryavarta to be an eternal unit, bounded by seas and mountains.^ 
With the aid of their religious literature they had seen the sacredness of 
the seven Ganges'* in the waters of every village. They had believed their 
land well protected within the ramparts of seven great mountains.^ They 

1. The Matsya Purdna is said to have been composed in the reign of tJie 
Andhra King Yajhasri Satakarpi. Vide Pargiter ; Dynasties oj the Kali Age, 
Introduction, pp. xii, xiii, note 1 ; also p. 42, note 8. 

2. Vayu 99.382-88 ; BrahmMda 3. 74, 194-200 ; Ftynw 4.24, 18 ; also Parci- 
TER : Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 53-55. 

3. Manu II, 22. 

n 

as quoted in Jayadiandra Vidyalamkar's Bharatiya Itihdsa Ki Rupa Rekhd, Vok 
I, p. 102. ‘ 

5. Idalsya 114. 17-18. 
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had found the gates of salvation in seven sacred cities.® They had wor- 
shipped the seven great sages^ as the architects of their life.* They had 
inspired worshippers from all parts of the country to visit the sacred 
jyotirlingcs and cultivate national consciousness. They had installed Yayati, 
Bharata and Sagara, the traditional emperors® — carkravartis — embodying the 
unity of the land. • In trying to realise this ideal, Jarasandha lost his life ; 
6rl Kr^a’’ realized and received veneration from all ; but it was Candra- 
gupta and Kautilya'^*' who achieved this ideal of unity almost perfectly. 
To the Aryan mind the supreme characteristic of his race was devotion to 
the sacred Brahma varta,^^ which Atharv^t Vedo^'^ beautifully describes as 
“the land where our forefathers had flourished and where the gods had 
vanquished the demons.” 

'Fhe world must have appeared dark indeed to the author of the Purdna. 
In Magadha ruled a king by name Visvasphani.^^ In ai>pearance like a 
eunuch, in battles a war-god, he destroyed his enemies and overturned 
thrones. He was an Aiya, a devout worshiper of the g(xls, the manes and 
the Brahmins. Having established his rule, he resorted to the banks of the 
Ganges and performed penanceti leading to heaven. i'* 

He was the morning-star heralding a bright dawn ; but tlie author of 
the Purdna knew him not and thus his despair was boundless. Was not the 
world full of ‘ worthless children of wrath ’ ? 

But immortal hope always comes out of the fire of despair. The seeds 
of the new world are sown when the old world is destroyed. 

In the Gangetic valley, in Prayiaga, Saketa and Magadha ruled a scion 
of the Gupta family. Though unknown to history by name, he was unlike 
the ‘ worthless children of wrath ’. History only records a Gupta queen of 
some King Vasudeva, a •Sri Gupta^^ ( Che-1 i-Kito), who built a home for 
Chinese pilgrims. It is, however, difficult to establish their connection with 

6. Ijpir W# I 

3^ %r, *3^ II 

as quoted in the Cambridge Hhtory of India, Vol. I, p. 531, note 2. 

7. Morlci, Atri, Angira^, Pula^ya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Versisiha, arc the 
vseven sages. Vide Vdyu, Ch. 28, Manu I, 35. 

8. Pargiter : Ancient Indian Historical Traditions, p. 39. 

9. Ibid., pp. 282-284. 

10. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 124-127. 

11. Manu, II, 20. 

12. I 

^ II AV. XII. 1, 5. 

13. Vdyu 99, 373-382 ; also Pargiter : Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 73. 

14. Brahmdnda 74. 186-193. 

15. Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, p. 110 ; also Fleet : Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings. Vd, III, p. 8, note 3, pp. 8-9 ; also pp. 
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the Guptmf^cahiaja of the Purm^a. ITiis man was but a seed, — a small atom 
covered with the dust of obBr^urity. His son went by the name of Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, again an atom whom the ‘children of wrath* heeded not. 

Ghatotkaca’s son was called Candragupta perhaps a small chief who 
ruled from some petty palace in Plataliputra, the Maury^'an capital. His 
strength lay in his resolve and prowess, in his spirit of adventure, foresight 
and culture. A veritable atom he was, able and willing to create a new 
world. Determined to lay the foundations of the Golden Age, he married 
Kumiaradevi, the Licchavi Princess,'® accepting the LicchavS dominions in 
dowry. Their marriage united Magadha and their comradeship enabled theni 
to destroy the ‘children of wrath*. Candragupta apparently laid low the 
Ku^na empire in the North, which was then tottering to its tall. He coin- 
pelled Pravarasena, the son of Vindhya^akti, the ruler of Central India, to 
give up his imperial dignity. He possibly crossed the Sindhu and defeated 
the Bialhikas.1^ 

The heroism of the royal couple must have been great, for it made one 
an emperor, mahardjddhiTaja ; the other an empress, mahddevl?^^ The details 
have not come down to us, but in the little cpin^' struck by their son, Candra- 
gupta can still be seen giving the ring to his queen. In the inscription®^ 
which celebrates Satnudragupta’s and his son's and grandson's victories, we 
find the proud reference to the great ancestors in these terms : “ He, who 
was the son of the Great Emperor Candragupta, the daughter's son of the 
Licchavis, bom of the Great Empress KumaradevT. ..." Thus Candragu:pta 
and KumaradevT, an immortal pair, standing out so gloriously in the dim, 
faded light of ill-preserved history, add a touch of unique romance to the 
past chronicles of this country. 


II 

In the early decades of the fourth century of the Christian era, a son 
was born to them. The record of what happened on the birth of this child 
has been preserved for us by Kalidasa, who is now generally accepted as 
having flourished in the reign of Candragupta IP-' and who based many 
of his descriptions on the events which were more or less within his direct 
knowledge. When he was bom, " all the quarters of the earth smiled ; pleas- 

16. IM,, pp. 6-10 — 

17. Ibid, ‘‘ 

18. Ibid. 

also Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p. 296. 

19. Vdyu, 99.383, Brahm^da III. 74. 195 ; also Krishnasvami Aiyangar : 
Studies in Gupta History, p. 47. 

20. See notes 21, 22. 

21. Allan : Catalogue of Indian Coins, Gupta Dynasties, pp. Ixiv-lxviii. 

22. Fleet : Imcatiptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 8, 27, 48, 53. 

23. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 80. 
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ing breezes blew; Fire accepted oblations by flames which pointed to the 
right ; ever 5 nvhere the omens were auspicious. The births of such persons 
really make the world great.’ When he grew up, the joy of Candragupta 
was unbounded. The father laid a commandment on the son to protect the 
Eairth, stating that he alone was fit to do so. Jealous members of the family 
felt disappointed but the Court was happy with contentment. The far-seeing 
father knew when to acquire power and when to relinquish it. The well- 
deserving son proved himself worthy of his father’s expectations. 

At first, things were not so easy for the young king. The wrath of his 
enemies, like smouldering fire, burst into flames but he was adept in found- 
ing an empire. .The king being new, everything took a fresh aspect. 'This 
warrior, with his army, ‘ reminded one of Bhagiratha who led the Ganges 
when she fell from the matted locks of Sankara ’, and consolidated Arya- 
varta.^^’ He annexed the territories olf many kings ; others were reduced 
to vassalage. He made alliances with several others, such as, tho frontier 
kings of Assam, Nepal and Jallandhar, with Daivaputra — the Kusana kings 
of the western frontier ; with the Sahi and the Sahanu^ahi — perhaps tlie 
Iranian Emperor ^pur ; with iSaka and Murund ; and with Meghavarma, the 
king of Ceylon.=^® These monar<5hs had besought his friendship ‘ by prayers, 
by gifts of maidens and a request for royal grants imprinted with the seal of 
the Eagle’. With the strength of his victorious arms he gave Aryavarta 
the imperial unity which it lacked.'^* 

The imagination of the Court-panegyrists was much exercised to des- 
cribe his heroism. He became well-known as vydghraparakrama (one with 
the valour of a tiger) ; as apTativdrymnrya (one with irresistible strengtli) ; as 
parakramMitya (sun of valour). He was accepted as sarvardjocchettd (the 
destroyer of all kings). He attained the dignity of ajithrdjajeidjila (the 
unconquerable amqueror) and of krtdntaparasu (the axe of the g<xl of 
Death ).^** 

This king ‘ with the tiger’s valour ’ can still be seen, on his coinSj stand- 
ing with his large proud head thrown back, his eyes flashing power, his 
broad muscular chest thrown out, with a lance or an axe in his hand in 
an attitude of defiance. He was gigantic in size. He wore large eai -rings, 
tight fitting trousers, annour cut very much like the mcxiem frock-coat, and 
the Kusana cap.®® 

The ‘ Axe of Death however, had not been a ruthless destroyer like 
Atilla or Changhis. He combined in himself terrible energy with great re- 
finement. He was a devotee of Vi^u and stamped his decrees with the eagle 

24. Raghuvamkt, 3.14. 

25. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 299-3()0. 

26. Fleet : Inscripiiorts of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 7-8. 

27. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 299-303. 

28. Fleet : Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 6-10. 

29. Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, Plate XV, Coins nos. 6-12. 
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sacred to that god. He was ‘well-versed in the Sastras. His intellect was 
keen as that of Brhaspati, the teacher of gods. He knew how to enjoy life 
well and founded the city of Airikin for the purpose. In fine arts he was 
‘ better than the traditional experts Tumburu and Narada The lyre, as 
the coins testify, was his favourite instrument. He was the supporter of the 
learned. He composed poetry and attained the dignity of kaviraji$ (the king 
of poets). Heroism humbled itself to, and strength became inspired with, 
idealism. The wealth he gathered by conquest, he distributed to th(' deserv- 
ing and patronized learning. His heart overflowed with compassion. He 
‘ vowed to deviate the lot of the humble, the hopeless and tiie needy \ He 
worked for ‘ the world's welfare '. ‘ Of irresistible miglit he. having con- 
quered tlie Earth, conquered Heaven by his good deeds ’. Aryavarta which 
had become one by the strength of his arms became indivisible, by die Law 
which he upheld. He dropped the* title of parakramaditya (the Sun of 
Valour) find assumed that of dharmddity<a (the Sun of Religion). 

He was not merely a hero but the founder of the golden age. A pyra- 
mid of corpses, trumpet-note of victory, a passion for music or love for 
beautiful poetry do not each by itself or ^11 of them together make the 
golden age. It cannot be created without an all-pervading ideal full of 
power and strength, and Samudragupta had mastered the art of realizing 
this ideal. 

After three hundred years he revived the horse-sacrifice (asvatrtedh'a) 
which traditional emperors had performed to celebrate their conquest of the 
world. In his coins, his Empress Datta Devi can still be seen standing with 
a edmara in her hand near the noble horse which has just returned from 
victory. Her husband with ‘ the valour of a tiger ’ assumes the title of aSva- 
medhapardkrama (one whose valour is horse-sacrifice). 

Ill 

Wlip was the teacher of Samudragupta ? 

From the fifth century a.d. down to the present times, Y djnavalkya 
Smrti is the one law-book which, though inferior to Mdnu Smfti in name, 
has been treated as its superior from a practical point of view, by authori- 
tative commentaries like Mitdk^ard, The author of this smrti was a sage 
from Mithila and a contemporary of Samudragupta/'^ The riddle of this 
law-book is : whose was the sanction behind it. . . . The sage said : “ Wealth 
given with faitli, and according to time and place to the deserving is the 
root of all law.''^ To whom was this message given? Yogtndra com- 
manded “ Go and teach this law in the land where the black antelope lives."^^ 
To whom was this said ? If I may presume to offer a guess, it was 
Samudragupta, who spread the sacred law of Yajflavalkya. This author in 

30. Fleet : Inscriptkms of Ihc Emiy Gupta Kings, pp. 6-10. 

31. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 446. 

32. Ydjnavalkya I, 5. 33. Ibid., I, 2. 

15 
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embodying $re-existing law in a text-book made several important changes 
of a fundam«ital character. Its main characteristic was the efffcacy of gifts, 
ddna, given not to all and sundry but to the apostles of culture, not as a 
donation but as an offering, not as a matter of condescension but in due 
humility. The sage commands “ Those who are devoid of learning or 
of austerities should not accept gifts, for, if they do, the donor and the 
donee both fall." " Tbe Brahmins are masters. Amongst them those per- 
forming the rituals are to be preferred ; and among the latter, the learned 

are to be considered of a still higher order" The sage lays down a 

further test. “ He who is able to accept gifts but does not is equal in reli- 
gious merit to the greatest donor Not learning alone, not austerities 

alone, but he who combines them both with rituals is the deserving 

Where four men versed in religion and three learned men meet, there is held 
the assembly. What this assembly lays down is the supreme law." Thus 
Yajifiavalkya’s gospel enunciates tlie fundamental rules by which *the econo- 
mic independence as well as the supremacy of the apostles of culture can 
best be maintained. 

It is really the apostles of, culture who create, distribute and transvalue 
ideals. Without their influence life loses its nobility, actions their inspira- 
tion. I^w and culture arc supreme and free only to the extent to which 
their apostles can acquire and maintain an independent and self-reliant posi- 
tion in society. The sage appraised these truths at their real worth, and in 
unmistakable terms laid down that he who served his ideals for money was 
not an apostle of culture. He classed the man who taught for remuneration 
with the impotent, the kidnapper of maidens and the back-bitci*. The in- 
dependence and the supremacy of the cultured has been the characteristic 
of triumphant Aryavarta ; and that this has been so is principally due to 
the traditions of the Gupta times moulded and i>erhaps inspired by Samudra- 
gupta. 


IV 

The author of the Ydjnavalkya Swrti makes another change of far- 
rcaching importance. Rgveda contemplated marriage in which the bride 
was fit to be a friejid of the husband.'" Grhya SfUras enjoined marriage 
with an adult bride. Mmu SmjtU which on best autliorities must have been 
composed in its present form about 300 a.d., permits the givY^ to select a 
husband for herself if her father does not marry her for three years after she 
attains puberty. Further, it commands the father to keep her unmarried 
for life rather than marry her to a man without qualifications. A century 
passed and Yajnavalkya, in about 400 a.d., insisted upon the marriage of 
a child bride. " To allow a girl to remain unmarried ", says Yajnavalkya, 
“after she attains puberty is as sinful as tlie destruction of a foetus every 


34. Ibid., I, 190-200. 35. Rv. X, 85. 36. Mam IX, 90. 
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month Further he commands that tlie naan who ccwnmits ^ultery with 
a woman of the hi^er cast“ should be sentenced to death.*** Why were 
these changes made? Historians may not approve of the change wrought 
in this fashion but must try to discern the real motive bdiind it. With a 
whole continent full of men and women in different stages of culture, with 
foreigners spreading temptations on all sides, with a few cultured men, with 
but a very few cultured women, Yajnavalkya must have felt that to allow a 
single woman to go out of her world of culture would be to give a death- 
blow to the unity and indivisibility of Aryan Society. Child-marnage, un- 
changing devotion to the husband, destruction of tiie man who seduces a 
woman of higher culture, —those terrible commandments, giyen with a view 
to preserve the culture of the country, have enabled the Aryans to preserve 
to some extent the purity of the Aryan culture. And for hundreds of years, 
millions of fair soldiers have, in obedience to these commandments, walked 
into the Ij^ttle of cultures raging in this unfortunate land, holding aloft the 
banner of Aryan culture. Though we may not approve of this scheme, we 
must at any rate try to understand it. 

Up to this time, Sanskrit was a language of literature and law, of ritual 
and philosophy.^® In some form or the otlter it was the mother-tongue of 
the cultured Aiyans since the earliest times and was the principal vehicle 
for the expression of Aryan scriptures. Before Buddha, it was the reix)si- 
tory of learning. It was spoken when Ytaska, Papini and Katyayana wrote 
grammars of Sanskrit. Patafijali clearly refers to it as the language of the 
Hs(a, the cultured, that is, those Brahmins who were selfless and above 
temptations, who kept food just sufficient to be contained in one pot and 
who lived in Aryavarta bounded by the Himalayas to the North, Pariy^tra 
to the South, Adar^ to the West and Kailakavana to the East.'*^* Early 
drama shows that in spite of Buddhism, the cultured used it invariably and 
that even the uncultured spoke its broken variety and understood it when 
spoken. The Mahdbharata and the Rdmayatia were composed to instruct 
and delight audiences not necessarily learned. About the second century of 
the Christian era, the influence of Sanskrit was clearly perceptible in royal 
inscriptions and grants. About 150 a.d., Rudradaman of Gujarat, the 
grandson of a foreigner, had his achievements inscribed in Sanskrit ; and 
thus it became the official language of royal inscriptions. 

But its apotheosis was achieved by the Guptas. It attained a unique 
position in the country. Without it education and good taste were unattain- 
able. Without it stories lost their interest, language its purity, sensuousness 
its glamour, literature its beauty, knowledge its depth and scriptures their 
sanctity. Without it no one could attain the position of the cultured. Even 
the Jainas and the Buddhists accepted it as the language of their religious 


37. Yajnavalkya XXIV, 288 ; al^ Manu VIII, 366. 

38. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p, 320. 

39. Mahdhhd^ya VI, 3, 109 ; also Keith ; A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 10, 11. . 
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books in spite of an authoritaitive opinion which favoured the Prakrits. 
Thus Sanskrit ceased to be merely a language of the cultured- but became 
the verbal embodiment of Aryan Culture. In it and by it Aryavarta was 
to remain one and indivisible till the end of time. 

V 

About 380 A.D. Samudragupta died. His elder son was Ramagupta/® the 
younger Candragupta. The author of the famous Sanskrit dratna, Mudra- 
rdk^sa, had described the career of Ramagupta in a play called DevlcandTO- 
guptam and some of its fragments have been recently found. According 
to what could be gathered of this play, he had a dramatic end. He was 
weak, selfish and mean. The enemy — ^perhaps the Saka Mahak^atrapa Rudra- 
sena III of Gujerat — invaded his territory, and to save himself Ramagupta 
presented his queen Dhruva Devi to Ihe conqueror. His younger brother, 
Candragupta, dressed in a woman’s garb went to the conqueror in place of 
Dhruva Devi and killed him. He returned to Paitaliputra, feigned madness 
and later killed Ramagupta. Ramagupta is a disgrace to the great name 
of Samudragupta. 

Candragupta then assumed sovereignty of Aryavarta, married Dhruva- 
svamini Devi and rooted out the K^atrapas of Gujerat between 380-388 a.d. 
Then like his father he started on a career of conquest.-*^ He annexed 
Kathiawar, Gujerat and Malava to his kingdom and made Ujjain his capital. 
Perhaps he conquered Sind. He appears to have reigned till about 413 a.d. 
and during his reign occupied himself in consolidating his vast empire and 
giving stimulus to the cultural activities of his times. 

Empress DhruvasviaminJ Dev!, brilliant and able, govern^ a province 
for some time at Vai^li on behalf of their son, Govinda^pta. The eldest 
son, Kumaragupta was nr^rried to Ananta Devi of Kuntalade^, and the 
daughter, Prabhavatigupta was given to the Vakaitaka king, Rudrasena. The 
latter was as proud of her august lineage as a son, for, later in life, as the 
queen-naother of her son, she proudly called herself the daughter of -the king 
of kings, Devagupta. Nepal was also luled by a 'member of the family. 

Candragupta was as valorous as his illustrious father. From the coins 
he appears to be as powerful as and more imposing than his father. He was 
a devotee of Vi§tiu like his father. He dropped the emblem of the Eagle 
and adopted the all-destroying cakra, the other emblem of Vi^pu. His 
father was Vyaghrapardkrama, the Tiger- valour ; he called himself simhc- 
vikrama, the Lion-valour. He also adopted the title of Vikramddityn, 
paramabhdgavata (the Great Vai§iiava), paranmbhaltdrka (the great Sun, 
among warriors) and rdjddhimjm^i (the Imperial Saint). *2 Years later, 
the proud daughter called him Devagupta, the godlike. 

40. JBORS, Part XIV, p. 251 ; also Vasudeo Upadhyaya : Gupta SamTajya 

Ka Prathama Kha^da, pp. 76-82. 

41. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 306-308. 

42. Fleet : Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, p. 25. 
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Many kings, like Bhoja of Ujjain, Jayadeva of Patan, and Hemu 
of Delhi, have in later proudly adopted his name and chosen to imi- 
tate his deeds. Like the word ‘ Caesar ’ in European history, the words 
‘ vikramdditya * and ' paramabhaftdrka ’ have been in Indian history coveted 
titles for conquerors. Vikramdditya has been immortalized by tradition, and 
has been woven in thousands of folklore stories, as the ideal King, as Rdjd 
Vikrama described as surrounded by nine jewels of literary men^ as the 
friend of Kalidasa, as the brother of poet Bhartfhari and the master of that 
elusive spirit Vetal. His memory has been cherished with greater affection 
than has been the memory of Khalif Haroon in Moslem countries, of Charle- 
magne in Europe or of King Arthur in England Of late, research, busy 

in tracing his personality, has removed layer after layer which folklore has 
gathered round him, and we see to some extent the real Vikramdditya, more 
imposing, more lovable than his imaginary namesake known to the bards 
of the Middle Ages. 

India never again witnessed the golden prime which it did during the 
reign of Vikrama. From the contemporaneous records^^ left by Chinese 
pilgrims, Vincent Smith concludes that “ India was never governed better 
than during his reign With this wa^ma^ agree. But when with the obvi- 
ous intention of comparing the Eastern and Western methods of govern- 
ment, he adds “ after the Oriental manner we may differ with the historian’s 
conclusion.*** 


VI 

Kalidasa was the beautiful nightingale singing with ‘ full-throated ease ’ 
the glories of the spring-time. The loveliest product of this great age, he 
was heir to the highest traditions and the finest culture which Aryavarta knew 
of. He was acquainted with every branch of learning known to that age. 
He had seen life from Kashmere to Kanchi and noted beauty in every form 
and shape. He was sentimental and yet never missed the practical point of 
view — a diplomat untouched by the meanness of the diplomatic world. A 
great poet and yet fit to be a friend of the Emperor and an ambassador to 
the King in Kuntaladefei, he appears to have wonderfully co-ordinated the 
practical and the ideal and could preserve the balance between the romantic 
and the classic points of view, Beauty and sense of proportion, he could 
harmonize. His Yoga, poise, was unconquerable. An iridescent light of 
those joyous times, full of happiness and contentment came to be reflected 
in his immortal works. He saw before him the world made beautiful by the 
apostle of Aryan culture. The King, as he saw and depicted, was bold and 
noble, the just protector of the people as well as religion, a man of culture 
and taste. Men and women moved in the spheres appointed for them by 


43. Legoe : Fahierfs Travels, Qis. XX, XXII, XXIV, XXX, also XXVI and 
XXVII. 

44. .Smith : Early History of l^dia, Fourth Edition, p. 315. 
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religSon withou^^nflict. Women were cultured, soft-hearted, affectionate 
and well-conducted. People as a whole were contented and welhprotected ; 
the ofTicials were well controlled ; the ascetics, chained to duties by strict 
discipline, followed their religious pursuits and laid down the canons of true 
culture. Saintly apostles oi culture, like Kanva, majestic in their quiet great- 
ness, inspired veneration all round. The whole atmosphere was refined and 
rhythmic. V mnakrama (the rule of castes and stages) was universal law. 
Memories of world-conquest and horse-sacrifice spread a powerful back- 
t^round behind everything. The ideal of love, always the noblest asset of 
any age, was born of purity and refinement and of dignified self-effacement, 
—the ideal, which has not been bettered in this country during the last 
fifteen hundred years. 

Thus what Samudragupta created, what Vikramaditya jx^fected was 
immortalized by I^llidasa. 


VII 

About 413 A.D., when Candragupta Vikramaditya died, the golden age 
had reached its zenith. Thereaftt^, his son Kumaragupta came to the throne. 
His reign was also one ‘ of ever-growing victory,’ during which nothing 
ap[Xiars to have disturbed the unity of Aryavarta or the strength of govern- 
ment. He adopted the title of mahendraditya, followed the footsteps of his 
grandfather in celebrating a horse-sacrifice and became well-known as the 
‘Great Indra of Horse-sacrifice’ {akfam^edhamahei^dm ) He was a de- 
votee of Kartikeya, die god of war, and look as his emblem the peacock 
sacred to that god. 

About 455 A.D. when he was on his death bed, foreign invaders came 
knocking at the doors of India/*^' About that time large tribes, unparalleled 
in strength and cruelty were migrating from Central Asia to the West 
towards Europe and to the East towards India. 

Gupta power seems to have been shaken but his son Skandagupta once 
more firmly established himself and earned the title of ' the one hero of the 
Gupta family He appears to have combined courage and statesmanship 
enduring all hardshiirs. * Sleeping even on ground he conquered the 
Pusyamitras who were strong and rich and ‘ placed his left foot on the 
foot-stools in the shape of kings.’^^ The inscriptions describe his conquest 
thus -y “ With his strength he Conquered and placed his family fortunes, 
which had become unsteady after the death of his father, on a firm founda- 
tion. With tears of joy in his eyes, he went to liis nx)ther, as Kr$na to 
DevakI, saying ‘ I have won ’. ” With an army he re-established his power. 


45. fRAS., Jan. 1889, pp. 103, 105, 110. 

46. Smith ; Emly History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 316, 317. 

47. Fleet : Insc riptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 53, 54. 

48. JRAS., 1907, p. 327. 

49. Smith : Early Histony of India, Fourth Edition, p. 327, 
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He conquered the earth and showed compassion towards the vanquished. 
Though his fame grew, he was not proud. The bards by song and prayers 
sang the beauty of his character. As he fought the Huns, " the world trem- 
bled The same story is reproduced on the rock at Gimar, about the year 
456 After this victory, the golden age began to decline. 

Invasions of Huns followed in quick succession. About 450 A.D., Tora- 
mana, the Hun King, conquered Persia and established his rule at 'Pavaiya 
on the Bias, in 485 a.d., he absumed the title of maha^ajMhiraja. appar- 
ently ruling at Malavra.-’i The Gupta Empire of Magadha was dissolved 
and the decline of the' golden age stretched to a long period of n hundred 
and fifteen years, till the end of Sri Hama’s reign. 

. VIII 

In, this age literature, science and all forms of culture icccived extra- 
ordinary stimulus, no doubt due to the taste and g<'ncrosity of the Gupta 
Emperors. 

For several centuries, the Pancaiantra had been sojourning in foreign 
lands.' ^ The story of Kanakamafijari h^d in Arabian climes assumed the 
shape of Sherazadi’s Arabian Nights. Java and Cambodia pulsated with new 
lifc.^"’'^ Exchange of culture was established between India on the one hand 
and Greece. Rome, Constantinople, Central Asia, and China on the other.' ‘ 
It is difficult to give, in a short article, an idea of the force and strength 
with which the creative ideals of literature and art of the period spread in 
all directions. The plays and poems of Kalidasa show those forms of lite- 
rature at their highest, Gupadhya s Brhaikathd and Danejin’s Dasakumara 
caiiia give an example of the prose of the period. Poetics and law were* 
assiduously cultivated. Narada, Brhaspati and Yajhavalkya, all of this 
period, are still recognized as high authorities in Hindu Law. Some scholars 
regard Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra to belong to this 
period.'-'^ 

Philosophy can claim many eminent men of this period, 'fhe branches 
of Saihkhya and Nydya clearly received great attention.-^* 

Susruta, a work on medicine, belonged to this ix^riod : Bower’s manu.s- 
cripts*^^ testify to the fact that the influence of Indian physicians had spread 
right up to the Eastern Turkestan. Mathematics and astronomy attracted 
some of the great scientists of the age. In 499 a.d., in Kusumapura, the 

50. Fleet : Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, pp. 58-61. 

51. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Sedition, p. 335. 

52. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 357-359. 

53. Ibid., p. 16. 

54. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, p. 335. 

55. Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literdture, pp. 458-462, 467-460. 

56. R. G. Bhandarkar : A Peep into the Early History of India, 71 72. 

57. • Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 509, 510. 
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capital of the Guptas, Aryabhatta prepared his monumental works on mathe- 
matics. The Romakasiddhmta was composed probably as a result of Roman 
contact, and in 505 a.d., Lata wrote a commentary on it. In about 550 
A.T)., Varahamihira wrote his famous work, the Pancasiddhdniikd. Astrology, 
too, had reached its highest ix)int of development. In architecture, sculpture 
and painting also, India attained a high level of technique and expression. 
The magnificent palaces and temples of the period have been destroyed by 
Mahomedan invaders but some specimen of their sculpture and painting still 
survive. Some of the fine paintings of Ajanta and Sigiriya (Ceylon) belong 
to this period. These are but a few surviving lines of the ever-increasing 
eddies of culture which revolved with rapidity in this age. Perhaps there were 
many others, of which no trace is found to-day. 

Kumaragupta appears to have founded the famous university of 
Nalanda. Hiuen Tsang, who visited India about one hundred and seventy 
five years late, recorded a description of it.^® Ten thousand pupils^ selected 
out of thousands, studied there. Foreign scholars came there to learn, to 
settle their doubts, to earn fame. About 1510 professors taught different 
subjects. Silabhadra, the greatest scholar of the age and the most redoubt- 
able authority on Yogasastra wa® the Chancellor under whom the Chinese 
pilgrims studied. Six-storeyed mathas accommodated the students, whose 
expenses were borne by the University. Hundreds of villages provided the 
necessary funds. Though a Buddhistic university, it taught non-Bud- 
dhistic subjects, such as, the Vedas, etymology, medicine, the different schools 
of philosophy, astronomy and grammar. In the country, children were 
taught five lores. The learned spread culture from town to town. Every 
court had its official debates where the learned from all parts of the country 
congregated to prove their supremacy and to earn fame and patronage. Un- 
fortunately, the pictures which survive arc those of Buddhistic institutions 
and of a iieriod when the golden age was on its decline. What must have 
been the activities of the Brahmins whom the Gupta Emperors acknowledged 
as their preceptors, when tlie golden age was at its zenith, is a matter of con- 
jecture. One lovely picture of an institution survivcs--the asrama of Diva- 
karamitra, described by the poet, Bapa.'^^ 

But the greatest educational force was that of the Puranikas. If the anci- 
ent apostles of culture created or strengthened any force in order to preserve 
the unity and indivisibility of Aryavarta, it was tlic Pur dm. It was, from Vedic 
times, considered tlie source of religion and culture, as tlie fifth Veda,^^ and 
the Purdnika, with its assistance, educated the whole country. It is difficult 
to say what the early Purdnas were like but there is no doubt that in the 
seventh or eighth century before Christ, some of them were recited in 
N(dmi?drmtya, during the reign of Adhisima Kfsa.ia. The Matsya, Vdyu and 
Mdrkari^eya Purdnas in their present form began to be composed about the 


58. Smith : Early History of India, Fourth Edition, pp. 522-323. 
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beginning of the golden age."®* But need appears to have been felt for one 
comprehensive agency for the spread of culture. The Aryans growing jx)wer- 
ful everyday made a great effort to teach to the people, historic continuity, 
tlie deeds of their ancestors, the nature of their civilization, the canons of 
general conduct and the principles of higher knowledge, and gave final shape 
to the Mahdbhcrata. In that age, the MahabhdrMa had already acquired 
a unique position in religious literature under tlie name of Satamhasfi Sam- 
hita, ‘the scripture with a lac of verses “The essence of the four Vedas 
permeated it. When the gods first weighed it, it was found weightier than 
the Vedas themselves*’. 

This great work incarnates the majesty of the Aryan life in all its 
aspects. Beautiful stories and interesting fables, moral tales ^nd wise sayings, 
the fundamentals of law and civilization ; attempts to co-ordinate all the 
activities of culture and ethics ; efforts to popularize principles which made 
the golden age and great epic records in which heroic men and women exhi- 
bited the elemental greatness of nianhood were incorporated in it. It was an 
effort to inspire action by stirring appeals, immortalizing the proud and joy- 
ous manhood of the age. The Mahdbhdratq is a great poem of a very great 
culture ; it has worked and can yet work the miracle of keeping Aryavarla 
one. For Aryans, it is the Book of Life ; rejuvenating the aged, reviving the 
dead, organizing the disorganized, making heroes of men. Really as the Adi- 
parvan said, “ what is not there, is to be found nowhere else.”^'* This book 
created the ideal of perfect manhood which was shaping in Aryan minds 
for ages. From the verses of this scripture steps out, as Laksmi catne out 
of the waves of the sea, the figure which neither the past had seen, nor the 
future hopes to see, of one aflame with the splendourous strength and culture 
of the golden age who could appeal to all hearts : of him, who in order 
to destroy the wicked and to establish the Eternal Law gave to successive 
generations the immortal message of life “ without hope, without self, un- 
affected by delusions, do then fight on '* ; — of him, who has enthroned him- 
self in the hearts of men as the noblest embodiment of triumphant Arya- 
varta, one and indivisible. 

The author of the Vimu Purdna while recording the life-story of this 
‘ best of men ’ thus expresses the eternal prayer of the Aryan heart : “ Even 
the gods sing thus ; blessed are the men who live in the land of Bharata, 
like unto the high road to Heaven and to liberation, for they are higher than 
gods therr^selves.”®^ 
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DATE OF MEGHAVIIAYAGANI’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE HASTASANjiVANA— BETWEEN 
A.D. 1680 AND 1700 

By 

Profe?;9or P. K. CODE, m.a. 

Aufrfxht makes the following entries in his Catalogus Catalogorum 
regarding the MSS. of a work on palmistry called : — 

ecu 765 — palniistry, by a Jainacarya. 

L. 1514’. Bik 2962’*. 

CCIU 236--'' palmistry, Ulwar’^ 2028. 

Extr. 6 l) 4. Com. by Meghavijayagai^i-* ibid.” 

The description of the Ulwar MS. of the FJ astasmjivmia given by Peterson 
creates an impression that the text of the work is written by one Jain author 
while the commentary has been written by Meghavijayagani. In the colophon 
of the Ulwar MS the name of this commentary is recorded 
In a MS. of the Hmtmanjivma recently acquired by the B. O. R. Institute 
we find the following elaborate colophon : — 


1. Vide pp. 106-107 of Notices by Rajendralal Mitra. The MS of 

described by Mitra contains 390 ^lokas. It is described as and 

of unknown authorship. It is said to be a work on “ palmistry and divination.’ 
It begina with “ a<»nFt. ” etc. and ends as 

follows : ” 

2. Vide p. 296 of R, Mitra’s Notices of Bikmer MSS (1880) — MS No. 637 — 

This MS begins with verse 2 of L. 1514 viz. etc.”. 

It is described as a work of a Jainacarya. 

3. Vide p. 86 of Peterson’s Catalogue of Ulwar MSS' (1892) — “ 2028. Hmta- 
sanjivam by a Jain writer L. 1514, Bik. p. 296, with the Commentary of Megha- 
vijayagani. This is probably the author of Candraprabha, a Commentary on Hema^ 
randra’s ^abdamkasana (1701) In Extract No. 604 the MS begins: — 

“ 3^ JW: wrr«if^ fcrrsife: i ii 

d!ii^ II II 

TheMSends:-“ II 

4. CCI, 466— " a Jain author wrote in 1701 : Candjaprabha, a 

Conun. on Hemacandra’a SabdanusSsom" (See Peterson 3.201 for Candraprabhi) . 

CCI, 793— “ read 1669 instead of 1701 

[On p. 56 of Cato, of Ujjam MSS, (1936) we find a MS of ^411 

by copied in Saka 1756=A4). 1834. The MS otmtaina 56 leaves]. 
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Last Folio 20 — 


" tpi 

^ fijlN’ gfw fsRt i 


'ift^^jrf^Trar 5jjnii:i?ITl!i gr^r- 

WSUlfel#!^ ^ isnOTT; II 

i^s^^srewift^pg’^'Nt^TOi^- 

»iRn^ ^igf^ og^ tlii wi siwuir I 
cT|«?f fefn 5T fwn 
«iwri^4«^iig^l& ?ifB ?im 4w|r(^ || 6 t n 
’ll ifTOiw iffiT5;<5a{trsi««- 

f5?OT: TT^Wl^lftMl^ f^: I 


figiofscjn 

tifi55^: <nf9mfnf%rr ^ ii ii 


s*^ gd: «i](^Rrasm5wt: i 


3131*11 gsr i 

nJr ?Icrt 5rai^ »>q: NtTig 5IP9?ft ( II C'J II ) 

^ Nri^?T^3rw Rn^siWw JlfWMW- 



II 


«fhig II II 


(Here a line in Persian characters is recorded by the scribe). 
The metaphor of ^ (cloud) and ff% (rain) in stanza 85 of the above 
extract is also found in the following extract from folio 2 : — 

g^»i «]+: II II 

fesn^ 5irer^H^ ii " 

Sometimes the verses are fdlowed by a prose comment introduced by the words 
” which show that the MS. contains both tlie text and commentary. 


5. The number of stanzas in the MS is about 500 excluding the prose com* 
ment. These stanzas afe not, however, all of them in emu^tup metre, some of them 
being quotations from earlier works. 
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The question now arises : Is Meghavijaya the author of the as 

stated in tlie colophon '' ? With a view 

to decide this question we must record some of the colophons in the body 
of the MS. These colophons® are as follows : — 

Folio 8 — " ^ 

Folio 11—“ ^ 5 ( ) f ( ^ ) : ” 

Folio 19— “ ^ ii 

Folio 20—“ n )arg#aira; ” 

These colophons though irregularly recorded in the MS. indicate that the 
work Hastasanjivana consists of 4 adhydyas or adhikdra&. Let us now re 
cord the works and authors referred to* in the MS. These are as follows 

(1) ^ol. 1 (Cf. CCL 298— and 

(2) fol. 5, -(Vide CCI. 282) ^ 

(3) ( «rt 0 ^ 

(4) fol. 5. » 

(5) «TO«l5i, fol. 5 (Vide CCI, 212~32ft^ <T?T*I?T and CCI, 321 — 751- 

(6) fol. 5, 7, JW (fol. 8), 16. 

(7) fol. 8. 

(8) fol. 11, 19, I5(^«in^)^ 17 ( ) 

(9) fol. II, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

(10) a^oi^R;:*, fol. 11, 15. 17, 3^^. 12, 16, 17, 18, 14, 15 ( smowH ), 

(11) 5^afihraR, fol- 11- 15. 16. 

(12) '»?l3if!fraig^ fol. 16, 18 ( 

(13) fol. 16. 

6. A MS of the Hastasanjivana at the B. O. R. Institute (No. 1386 of 1886- 
92) has the following colophons : — Folio 8 — 

Last Folio 11— “ 1) ” 

Evidently this MS is incomplete as it contains 2 adhikdras only. 

7. Prof. H. D. Velankar mentions two works of the name one by 

and the other by Vayada Gaccha (Pub. at Ahmedabad 

1898). 

8. The quotations from or are ail in Prakrit verses e.g. (Folio 

17)— “ II 

3TJ?^r^?oT fgqg sraf ii 

9. Compart fTfgrff^o^Wtjr (CCI, 711). 
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The foregoing names of works and authors introducing certain, views or quo- 
tations pertain mostly to th' science of palmistry as expounded by Jaina or 
non-Jaina writers. It is necessary to see if these works on palmistry are 
now represented by any extant MSS. in our Manuscript Libraries. 

The MS. of the Hastasmjivma analysed above contains some chronolo- 
gical data which may help us to fix the chronological limits for the work. 
On folio 3 we find the following comment : — 

5IIHI 5^ etc."'" 

Folio 8—“ I gffl?STls1t/tJ1R WlMsf 

5 fa« i ^ww wrfa-T.rar: ii ” etc. 

Folio 10 “ iTw I I ^ I II snmfefi 

^ ?i5i ” etc.” 

As the commentator Meghavijaya uniformly mentions Samval 1737 (month • 
of Asadha, tithi 2 of §uklct paksa) I am inclined to think that our com- 
mentator composed his commentary most probably in the month of A^ddha 
of Smhvai 1737 or Saka 1602 (i= A.D. *1680-81). At any rate it seems cer- 
tain that the date of composition of the commentary lies in the year Samvat 
1737 or after this year but not prior to A.D. 1680. Now let us see if this 
chronology of Mcghavijaya’s bhdsya or commentary agrees with other known 
dates of his works^^ viz. a.d. 1660, 1671, 1691. 

According to the Jama GranthdvalP^ Meghavijaya composed Candra- 
prabhd ilka in Smhvai 1757 i " a.d. 1701') and Hemakaumudt in Samvat 
1758 ( a.d, 1702).^^^ 

If these dates are correct, we may take it for certain that Meghavijaya- . 
gani s literary career^ lies between a.d. 1650 and say 1705. It is thus possible 

10.. The date in this extract corresponds to Friday, 18th June 1680 (Vide 162 
of Ind, Ephimeris VI). 

11. Vide p. 425 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. Krishnamachariar— 

Meghavijaya composed his in Samvat 1716 ( — a.d. 1660). (Vide 

Keith’s SL 260). 

Page 192 — Meghavijaya composed Devdnanddbhyudaya in Samvat 1727 ( =a.d. 
1671). 

Page 193 — Meghavijaya (pupil of ) composed Digvijaya-mahdkdvyn 

(the life of ) in Samvat 1747 (A.D. 1691). 

12. Jaina Granthdvali (Bombay, 1909) p. 78. 

13. Ibid., p. 303. 

14. Vide p. 192 of Krishnamachariar’s Classical Sans. Literature — “ Mcgha- 
vijayagapi was a Jain monk. He was a pupil of Kfpavijaya and 5th in hierarchical 
descent from Hiravijaya. He was well versed in grammar, astronomy and logic 
and his writings on these branches of learning are now appreciated. His works : — 

(1) (2) (A.D. 1671), (3) (4) 

(5) ftfepsw (A.D. 1691) ; 
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that he composed his commentary on the at least in a.d. 1680- 

81 or between, say, a.d. 1680 and 1705. ’ 

We have now to see if our Meghavijaya the author of the Bhd$ya on 
the Hastd&anjivana is identical with his namesake, the author of works 
composed between a.d. 1650 and 17D5. 

Id verse 86 of the colophon quoted above Meghavijaya calls himself 
the pupil of Krpavijaya ( “ refers 

to in the same stanza. We have already seen that the 

5RTITP5IS37 composed in a.d. 1691 by Meghavijaya is a life of Vijayaprabha- 
suri as stated by Dr. M. Krishnamachariar. It is, therefore, clear 
that our Meghavijaya, the commentator of the Ha&tasanjivana is iden- 
tical with his namesake, the author of works composed in a.d. 1660, 1671, 
1691, 1701 and 1702. It is also proved that our commentator the author 
of the commentary on the' Hastasanjiv ana composed this com- 

mentary in A.D. 1680-81 or sometime thereafter but before a.d. ?705 or 
so. The question already raised by me in this, paper regarding the identity 
of the autlior^*^ of the Hastasanjivma with the author of the Sdmndrikala- 
hari commentary cannot be answered at present as I have no other complete 
MS. of both the text and commentary for examination and comparison. 


IVide p. 370 of Poleman’s Indk MSS in V.SA. 1938) — a MS of 
with Comm, was copied by pupil of ] 

Mr. M. D. Desai on pp. 188-190 of his ^ Vol. 1. (1931, Bombay) 

supplies the following information about the Gujarati and Sanskrit works 
of Megliavijaya, the pupil of Knwvijaya :~-€ujaraU Works : (1) fcfspj^ ^oiior^Rf^ 
(2) (Saipvat 1721 = A.D. 1665) ; Sanskrit Works : (1) 

(Samvat 1727 = a.d. 1671); (2) iTlfSISWIrf (Saihvat 1747 = a.d. 1691) 
composed at (3) =^3*11 stn^oifSariivat 1757 = Aj). 1701) composed at 

Agra : (4) (Samvat 1760 = a.d. 1704) with Tippaioa ; (5) 5li^- 


(6) (7) (8) 

(10) fTOWTfffNlfe and (11) fighte r. 

15. Prof. Velankar in Kis Jirtaratnako^ makes the following entries regarding 
this work : 


(1) of Meghavijaya. See JG p, 363 f.n. Siddhajnana is a 
part of this work BK. 1606 DB 46(18)'; Mitra IV. No. 1514 Pet. IV. No. 1386. 
PRA. 15ia Ulwar, ex. 604.’’ 

(2) “ by Meghavijaya Ujiadhyaya, Bk. 1600 PRA, 1518. Ulwar cx. 
604." 



SUKTABHAJAH AND HAVIRBHAJAH 

By 

Shri H. G. NARAHARI, m.a. 

Less known than the traditional method of classificaticMi of the Vedic gods 
into Terrestrial (prthivisthana). Atmospheric [antarik^astlidnfi) and Celestial 
(dyusthdna) , but nevertheless quite important, is the rationale which attempts 
to group them under two heads, those that receive hymn or praise {sukta or 
stuti) and those that receive oblation (havis) or Soma ; the former method 
has been found to be fairly free from all “ Fallacies of Division ^ and lias, 
as such, •met with wide approval. Though it is usually associated with the 
name of Yaska, he cannot be regarded as its originator, for it is poSvSible to 
see that it was known long before him and that his task has been only to 
systematize and regulate a method which existed before him. The RV. (I, 
139. 11) thus speaks of eleven of the j^odiS as living in Heaven, eleven on 
Earth and eleven in the waters (•= air) ; the AV. (X, 9. 12) similarly classi- 
fies the gods into dwellers in Earth, Air and Heaven, but specifies no num- 
ber of the gods that live in each sphere. The etymologists who lived long 
before Yaska believed'-' in the existence of only three deities, Agni on Earth, 
Vayu or Indra in the Air, and Surya in Heaven. Each of these receives 


1. Macdonell {Vedic Mythology, p. 19 ff.) points out that though it is possible 
to classify the gods in several other ways also, none of the methods are as satisfactory 
as Yaska's ; the attempt to classify the gods according to their relative greatness 
i.e., great, small, young and old, is a very doubtful test ; the relative age of the 
mythological conception fails as a satisfactory jundamentum divisianis because it 
is not possible to say with certainty how many gods beside Dyaus belong to the 
Indo-European period ; and the stage of persomification represented by the various 
dedties could be a successful basis for classification only if it were possible to draw 
a strict line of demarcation between one another. Macdonell hence concludes 
that the clavssification open to the least objection is that suggested in the RV. itself 
and followed by its oldest commentator, Yaska. But one cannot help observing 
that even Yaska's method is not entirely satisfactory. The mention of gods and 
goddesses like Savitr, Varuraux, Yama, U?as, and Pfthivl in more than one group 
or in all of them shows beyond doubt that the rationale is not accurate and that is 
open to the “ Fallacy of Cross Division Several explanations are offered by 
Yaska and Durga, his commentator, to justify this recurrence, but the explanations 
do not justify the rationale, however much they may convince one of the necessity 
to include the name of a god or a goddess in more than one group. Bloomfield 
{Beligion of the Veda, p. 91 ff.) is conscious of this defect in Yaska’s) method, and 
hence expounds his own of Transparent, Translucent and Opaque gods ; but even 
hia method suffers from being highly subjective in character. 

2. Nirukta, VII, 5 ; they were influenced, perhaps, by passages like RV. (X, 
158, 1) where Siiryi? ’is requested to protect his devotees from Heaven, Vat a from 
Air, and Agni from the earthly regions ; cp. Macdonell, op, dt., p. 19. 
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many appellations either on account of his super-eminence or according to 
differences of function, just as the same person may act in the ‘capacities of 
the hotff the <adhveryu, the udgdtr and the brahman, Yaska does not con- 
sider it necessary to hold that the various gods are but different form© Hr 
manifestations of these three representative deities, but allows also the possi- 
bility that those forming each of the three groups may be allied in sphere 
(samsihdncdkatvam) and functions (sambhogaikatvam) . For the three re- 
presentative deities mentioned before, there are also the respective shares and 
companions ;•* Agni has thus for his share this world, the morning libation, 
spring, the gdyatri metre etc. ; he is jdntly praised with Indra, Soma, Varuina, 
Parjanya, and the IJtavab while Jndra has for his companions Agni, Soma, 
Varupa, Pu©an, Brhaspati, Brahmaipaspati, Parvata, Kutsa, Vi©pu and Vayu, 
and Aditya with Candramas, Viayu and Sarhvatsara. 

The jundamentum divisionis of the latter method which is at present 
taken up for consideration, cannot claim the same merit as the former. What 
strikes one at the very outset is that Yaska himself has not paid adequate 
attention to make the division perfect^ ; he seems to be content with pointing 
out that while some Terrestrial gods are offered both praise and oblation, 
some receive only praise ; he mentions'^ only four of the Atmospheric gods as 
belonging to the latter category, though on closer examination it is possible 
to find more ; and as regards the Celestial deities, he mentions them all in 
a mess as though they all belong to one class, while it is easily seen that 
though the vast majority of them receive praise only, a good many are offered 
sacrificial food {havis or the libation of Soma). 

Moreover, there are a good number of gods to whom only verses or 
half- verses are addressed, and a good number are mentioned only incidentally 
(nipdta)^^ ; some are there whose, name is aniumnced by the seer at the time 


3. For a description of this in detail, see Nirukta, VII, 8ff. 

4. The Brhaddevatd (VIII, 125 ff.) also niake^ an attempt at this classification 
and, on examination, the account given here seems to be as confused and inadequate 
as the one found in the Nirukta. The author of the Brhaddevatd himself seems 
to be well aware of this, for he says that no one who is not a seer can hope to 
know a mantra by direct perception : 

anukrdntd devaids suktabhdjo havirbhdjas cobhayathd mpdtmh | 
apyevam sydd ubhayathdnyuthd vd na pratyaksarn amscr asti mantrmi || 

For the classification of deities according to the Brhaddevatd, see Appendix B. 

It should be of interest to note in this connection that Mddhavabhaf(a in his 
Devatdnukrama^i classifies the gods into Visible {pratyaksa) and Invisible {parok- 
sa) ; the former are worshipped by visible rites, and to this group belong gpds 
like Agfd, Vdyu and Surya ; Sarasvati, Manyu, Soma and others belonging to the 
latter variety are offered worship by invisible rites and they are also hence invisible 
{parok^dh) [Rgveddnukramanl of Madhavabhatta, Ed. by Dr. C, Kunhan Raja, 
p. 55b 

5. Nirukta, X, 42. 

6. Cf, Brhaddevatd, I, 17 ; VIII, 129. Strictly speaking this cannot be an 
independent group, for it is quite posable that a deity whidi may be incidentally 
mentioned in one group may receive praise or offering when enumerated m another 
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;of offering the -oblation and some whose distinctive activities {karma) are 
praised. YSska does not f.nd it necessary to make separate lists of all these 
kinds of gods.^ He enlists all those appellations which have become con- 
ventional and with reference to which chief praise is addressed to the deity, » 
but all epithets alluding to the distinctive activity {karma) of a deity are 
omitted by him, because these are only indications of a p)articular aspect of 
the proper appellations. However convincing this reasoning of Yaska may 
be, all these anamolou? instances do argue for the inefficacy of this ratimaie 
when used to classify the entire Vedic pantheon. 

Nor is this the ambition of Yaska for he seems to be satisfied with the 
utility of this jundamentum divisionis in an attempt at a further sub-division 
of the gods, classified by him already under the three major heads, taking 
into account their individual location. 

Of the ftjty-iwo Terrestrial deities recorded in the Nighmfu (Chap. V), 
Agni, Ae thirteen beginning with Dravinodah, and Agndyi^ Devi and 

Devi urjdhutl receive both praise as well as oblation, but the remaining thiity- 
three beginning with Asvo^ receive only praise {stuti) ; the Atmospheric dei- 
ties mentioned^^ are sixty-eight in number and Yiaska arranges them into 
three groups, single deities, groups of deities (devagandh), and goddesses 
istriyah ) ; the single deities are thirty-nine in number ; there are eight gioups 
of gods and there are twenty-one goddesses ; among the single deities, the 
following eleven, viz., Vena, Asuniti, IJta, Indu, Ahi, Ahirbudhnya, Suparpa, 
Pururavas, Soma, Candramas and Dhatr, receive only praise {stuti) ; of the 
remaining twenty-eight, the first twenty-three beginning with Vdyu and end- 
ing with Agni, and Prajdpati receive both oblation and praise ; ^yena and 
Mrtyu receive the Soma libation ; Visvdnara is only another form of the 
Terrestrial god who receives both oblation and praise ; Vidhdtj is mentioned 
only incidentally. Of the eight groups of deities {devaga^) , the first seven 
beginning with Maruts and ending with the Bhrgus receive only praise, and 
the Aptyas are mentioned only incidentally ; of the twenty-one goddesses, Sara- 
svati,^- Sinivdli and Kuhii, and Indrdm^^ receive oblation and Soma res- 


group. Thus though Pjthivt is incidentally mentioned among celestial gods, as an 
atmospheric deity, she receives offering (see Appendix A). 

7. Cf. Ibid., II, 71 for the same view. 

8. 'Fhe same view is reiterated in Bjhaddevata, I, 86-88. 

9. Among these Ndrdsanisa is mentioned in the previous group as receiving 
havis also, 

10. Nighantu, Chap. V. 

11. This is according to the description given by Yaska in his Nirukta ; but 
from descriptions of these gods found elsewhere in the Bgveda and the Athmvaveda, 
it is seen that they all receive s€ma and oblation accompanied by the call svadhd, 

12. RV. I, 3, 10 which is cited by the Nirukta (XI, 26) as a typical address 
to Sarasvati only asks her ‘to like the sacrifice' {yajUdm va$(u) offered to her; 
tliough the exact nature of the offering, i.e. havis or soma, is not clear, it is obvious 
that Sarasvati receives some offering. 

13. .Tliough as an atmospheric deity, Iftdrdni is described by Yaska {Nirukta, 
17 
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pectively, and Prthm isi only a form of the Prihivi, mentioned among the 
Terrestrial deities as a receiver of praise {stuti) only ; the remaining sixteen 
receive only praise (stuti). 

Regarding the Celestial deities who are thirty^one in number^*, Yaska 
by himself makes no distinctions among them ; but it does not follow from 
that that they are all uniform in character ; a good many of them are already 
mentioned in the earlier groups ; some of them drink Soma in place of 
oblation, some get both and some are mentioned only incidentally. 

Tva^tr?^' Visvdnam^^ and Prtkivi^^ are mentioned as existing in all the 
three regions ; Usas, by herself, is both a Celestial and an Atmospheric deity 
and, when coupled with Naktd (Night) is a Terrestrial deity also;’® Agni 
is both Terrestrial and Atmospheric, while Savitr, Varuna, Yama and Athar- 
van are both Celestial and Atmospheric,^® and among the wives of the gods 
(devapatnyah) mentioned in the list of the Celestial deities, Agndy^ is men- 
tioned earlier as a Terrestrial deity and Indrofu and Rodast as Atnv)spheric 
deities ; also, while the Adityas receive oblation, the Asvins, the Visvedevdh, 
Yama and Devapainyah receive soma, and the Vasus get both oblation and 
soma ; Ava^tf, Visvdnma, Aja Ekapad, Pjtkivu Sarrmdra, Atharvan, Manu 
and Dadhyan are mentioned incidojntally ; the remaining Celestial gods receive 
praise only. 

So much for the classification of the Vedic deities in accordance with 
the nature of tlie offering they receive from their worshippers. A careful 
study of it reveals several individual characteristics which distinguish one deity 
or a group of them from the rest of the pantheon. Judging thus from the 
stand-point of location, it is easily understood that the atmospheric deities 
are superior in status to those belonging to the terrestrial region, and that 
the celestial deities are, in their turn, not only superior to those belonging 
to the atmospheric region, but also are the most dignified ; the vast majority 


XI, 37 ff.) as one who receives praise only, it is known from a verse elsewhere in 
the RV. (I, 22, 12) that she receives the soma libation. 

14. Nighan^tu, loc. cit. 

15. Among celestial gods, Tvai^tr is mentioned only incidentally, but in the 
other two planes he represents forms of Agni (Nirukta, VIII, 14 f. ; X. 34 • XII 
11 ). 

16. In the celestial sphere, Vi^vanara is incidental and in the other two spheres 
he means forms of Agni {Nirukta, VII, 31 ; XI, 9 ; XII, 21). 

17. Prthivi in the celestial plane is only incidental {Ibid., IX, 32 ; XI, 37 ; 

XII, 31). 

18. U^as of the celestial plane is derived from V vas ‘to desire while she 
of the atmospheric plane is derived from V vas ‘ to shine * ; when coupled with 
Naktd in the terrestrial plane, she receives oblation also besides praise {op. cit., 
VIII, 11 ; XI, 47 f.; XII, 5). 

19. Savitr and Vavwta represent the visible Sun when they are atmospheric, 

and the invisible aspect of him when on the celestial plane; as a celestial god, 
Yama g?eta Soma and havis only as an atmospheric god ; Atharvan is incidentally 
mentioned among celestial gods (op. cit., X. 32, 4 f. ; XII, 12, 21 f ; X 19 * XII 
29, 33), \ ' 
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of these celestial deities receive, as can be noticed from the table at the end,®® 
only praise ; only a very small minority receives any offering, so that receiving 
prmse (stuti) mly cm be regarded as one of the gucdifications of a superior 
deity ; also of the celestial deities that receive any offering, the majority 
of them take soma, while oblation (havis) is received by an almost negligible 
minority. Receipt of soma instead of havis is hence another qualification of 
a superior deity. 

Now these canons will be of great help in understanding thi difference 
in dignity on the one hand, between the several kinds of manes and the gods, 
and on the other hand, between the gods themselves, esjxicially between those 
gods who are important in the study of the eschatological conceptions of the 
Vedic people. 

Under the group of manes conje the Mmuts, the Rbhus, the Ahgirascs, 
the Pitrs, the Atharvans and the Bhjgus, and perhaps the Rudras also on 
account* of their close association with the Maruts. In the Nirukta these 
are all mentioned under groups of gods (devagana)^ but an examination^^ 
of their nature reveals that they are no more than manes, though sui^erior 
to the ordinary class of them because of their special distinctions. 

The Maruts are of dubious parentage ; not merely are they called sons 
of Rudra (II, 33. 1 ),^^ or of Pfsni (I, 23. 10) or of Sindhu (X, 78. 6), 
but are also styled often as self -born (I, 168. 2). Very often they are called 
priests (V, 29. 3) or are compared with them (X, 78. 1), and one passage 
in the RV. (I, 85. 7) says that they obtained a dwelling in Heaven through 
their greatness {tavas). It is clear from these factors that their individual 
merit was responsible for their rise from priesthood to divinity. 

Though originally mortals, the Rbhus, children of Manu,"^*^ acquired im- 
mortality by reason of their feats (III, 60. 3). They are also said to have 
mounted to Heaven (I, 110. 6) and to have obtained the friendship of the 
gods (IV, 36. 4), with the result that they are often even expressly invoked 
as gods (IV. 37. 1). 

The Angirases derive their appellation from Ahgiras, one of the earliest 
ancestors of the Vedic people, who, by his special merit, achieved immortality.^* 

The Pitrs are the virtuous ancestors of the Vedic seers whose virtuous 
life on earth allowed them to enter the Heaven of Yama for enjoyment in his 
company. The term can also be taken as generic, denoting all the varieties 
of ancestors, whether they are of superior merit or of merit which is only 
up to the mark, for we hear once that there are three varieties of these 
fathers (pitarah), high, middle and low (X, 15. 1). 

20. See Appendix A. 

21. An examination in detail will be undertaken later. 

22. Unless specified otherwise, citations like these in this papa* refer only to 
the Rgveda. 

23. They are also often called Sons erf Sudhunvan (I, 110.4). 

24. For a fuller account of the Angirases, see my paper Devaydna and Pitr- 
ydna in course of publication in the ABORI. 
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Along with the Ahgirases, Nuvagvcs and the Bhrgus, the Athmvans are 
also enumerated as fathers in one verse of the I?gveda (X, 14. "6) . They 
are said to have established the order of sacrifices (X, 92. 10), and by the 
merit acquired by performance of feats like these they were able to tK^ 
relatives of the gcxls (AV. IV, 1. 7) and to dwell in Heaven (AV. XI, 6. 13). 
Like the Atharvans, the Bhrgus came to be esteemed as gods on demonstra- 
tion of their skill (X, 92. 10). 

This entire group of manes belongs to the atmospheric region ( madhya- 
sthdna) and is hence lower in status to the gods of the celestial region, though 
superior to those belonging to the earthly region. Yaska’s description of 
these makes one feel that they receive only praise (stuti), but from abundant 
descriptions of them found elsewhere in the Rgveda, it is obvious that they 
all receive svadhd and soma and that some of them even rejoice in the call 
svdhd like the gods (X, 14. 3). As a class, therefore, they must all be in- 
ferior to the celestial deities, particularly to those of them that receive praise 
only. A gradation among tlieee fathers is made sometimes (X, 15. 1) and 
this distinction will also be obvious on application of the test to each one 
of the varieties to see whether they receive mere oblation or soma also. 

According to the account given* of Yama in the Veda, he is no more 
than the first mortal who after death found out the path for those that 
went after him (X, 14. 2). Naturally. Yama must hence be regarded as one 
among the fathers. The present test also proves that he is so. Like the 
other kinds of fathers, Yama also is a deity of the atmospheric region'-^^ and 
like them, he receives oblation {svadhd). True tliat his name is found also 
in the list of the celestial deitics.^^ Ydska and Durga explain’*^ this by say- 
ing that the atmospheric Yama refers to Yamn, king of die dead, and that 
the celestial Yama is none else than the setting sun. Though Yaska and his 
commentator try to explain the obvious difficulty by accepting two Yamas, 
it is also posvsible to accept a single Yama and explain the phenomenon of 
his double occurrence by saying that the dual mention of Yama, among 
the atmospheric deities as well as among those belonging to the celes- 
tial region, is only to show that he is superior to the rest of the fathers 
(pitarah). That Yama should be a celestial god, at least in part, is proof 
enough that he is superior to the rest of the fathers who are essentially 
atmospheric. As the first of the mortals to find out the “ path,” as the king 
and assembler (sangdmanam jdndndm)^^ of the dead in Heaven. Yama must 
certainly be supreme among those of his class , and the description that, in 
his celestial capacity, he drinks soma®® is only another factor proving his 
superiority at least over the ordinary manes who receive only oblation (haivis). 

Varmia is described as the companion of Yama. in the merriment of the 
latter in his Heaven (X, 14. 7), and it is gratifying to see that the appli- 


25. See Appendix A. 26. Ibid. 

27. Nirukta, XII, 29 and Durga*s commentary thereon. ‘ 

28. X. 14. 1. 29. X. 135. 1 ; Nimkta, XII, 29. 
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cation of the presait test shows Varuipa to be possessed of all the privileges 
to which Yama is entitled. Like Yama, Varupa also is partially atmospheric 
and partially celestial, and receives oblation {havis)'^'^ as a deity of the 
atmospheric region ; but while Yama gets sama in his celestial capacity, 
Vartpia then receives praise (stuti), and this is proof that the latter is 
superior in status even to the former. This fact is well-known for, in the 
whole of the Rgveda, Yama is only called king {raja) but never a god, 
while Varuna is honoured with the latter appellation also most frequently, 
especially when these two are mentioned together {ubhd rdjand svadhuyd 
mddantd yamdm pasydsi vdrunan ca devdm):^'^ 

The present test applied to Visnu reveals him as the supreme deity 
in the Vedic pantheon, superior not only to the fathers (pitarali) but also 
to Yama and Varuna ; as one who lives essentially in the celestial r'>lBne, 
is certainly higher in status than Varuna or Yama who are partially 
atmospheric also ; and as one who receives praise (stuli) and nothing 
more, he is again superior to Yam^ who is entitled to no praise, and to 
Varuna who, besides praise, receives oblation and a libation of soma also. 

Savitr, Pu:^an and Stirya are three more celestial deities who need be con- 
sidered at present ; the last two are described in their solar capacity and, like 
Vi$nu, receive only praise. These can thus be regarded as on am equal foot- 
ing with Vi§nu. But though Savitr is solar in nature and receives praise 
only in his celestial capacity, as an atmospheric deity he receives oblation. 
Yaska and his commentator, Durga, explain-*^ this dual personality of Savilr 
by saying that in his atmospheric and celestial capacities he represents res- 
pectiveJy the visible and invisible aspects of the Sun. In point of status, 
therefore, Savitr is on a par with Varuna, though both these in tlieir celestial 
character belong to the same category as Visnu i.e. the solar group. Durga 
seems also to recognize this fact for, in explaining the dual aspect of both 
these divinities, the same explanation is offered by him in both cases. 

Also, Indu, Sama and Candramdh are three lunar deities belonging to 
the atmospheric region and they receive praise (stuti) only ; and Mftyu 
another god of the same region receives the libation of soma. Can we see 
adumbrated in these data the later upani^adic idea of the Moon being the 
destination of ordinary mortals, an inferior destination as compared with 
the destination of those of superior merit who travel further by the bright 
solar path, never more to return to earth ? Being an atmospheric deity 
entirely, the Moon, though superior to terrestrial deities, is without doubt 
inferior to Visnu, Surya and other solar deities who belong to the celestial 
region ; and if the connection of Mftyu (Death) with Soma, an aspect of 


30. See Appendix A. 31. Ibid. 32. X, 14. 7cd. 

33. As a celestial god Yama gets Soma, while he gets havis only in the atmos- 
pheric plane (see Supra, note 19). 

34. Nirukta, XII. 12 and Durgds gloss thereon. 

35. Durga on Ntrukta, XII, 12 and 21 ; Yaska also seems to hold the same 
view, but 'he has said nothing quite explicitly. 
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the Moon, could be understood also to ntean the close relation between nnor- 
tality and the Moon, we have here much of the material which found full 
formation and development later in the upanisadic period and went by the 
name of the pitrydna or the dhumamdrga, the path which belongs to those 
subject to recurrent birth and death and which terminates at the Moon, as 
contrasted with the devayana or the arciradimdrga, the path which belongs to 
those that proceed further, never more return to their earthly home, and 
which is closely connected with the Sun. That the lunar deities Indu, Soma, 
and Ccmdramdfi should receive praise only like the solar deities, 

Pusan and Surya, should entitle the former also to be a destination for ordi- 
nary people at .least even as the latter are for others who are of superior 
merit.®® 

Among the gods and manes noticed in the pages above, we can thus make 
the following distinction : Visnu, Pusm and Surya are of the highest order, 
next come Savitf and Varuna^ next Yama, next the Rbhus, Maruts, Angirases, 
Atharvans, Bhjgus and the Rudras, and lastly the fathers ipitarah) of ordi- 
nary merit ; and it should be highly refreshing to note that a study of some 
other characteristics also of these gods and manes forces us to arrive at the 
same distinction as has been pcf^ited now. 

APPENDIX A 

Suktahhdjaljt, Havirbfidjah and Nipdtabhdjali according to the Nirukta, 
I. SUKTABHAJAy 

(a) Terrestrial Deities (prthivlsihdnadevatdh) 

Asva).i, Sakunih, MaiijKjukah, Ak^h, Gravaj.iah, Narasamsah. Rathah. 
Dundubhih, I^udhili, Hastaghnah, Abhi^vai. 1 , Dhanuh, Jya, I§uh, Asv.ajam, 
Ulukhalam, Vrsabhah, Drughajoah, Pituh, Nadyah, Apah, Osadhayah, Ratrih, 
Arapyani, ^raddha, Prthivi, Apva, Ulukhalamusale, Havirdhane, Dyava- 
Pfthivi, Vipat-^utudri, Artni, and :§unaarau (33). 

(^) Atmospheric Deities {Modhyasthdnadevatah) 

Venab, AsunUih, I?tah, Induh, Ahih, Ahirbudhyah, Suparpah, Puru- 
ravab, Somab, Candramab, VisvanaraJ.i, Dhata, Marutab, Rudrah, Rbhavab, 
Ahgirasah, Pitarab, Atharvanab, Bhrgavab, Aditih, Sarama, Vak, Anumatib, 
Raka, Yama, Crva^i, Prthivi, Indr^i, Gauri, Gaub, Dhcnuh, Aghnya, 
Pathya, Svastib. U§ab, Ila and Rodasi (37). 

(c) Celestial Deities (Antariksasthdnadevatdh) 

U§ab, Surya, Vr§i^apayi, Sarayyub. Savita, Bhagab, Suryab, Pu§a, 
Vi^.iub, Varuyab, Ke^, Kesinab, Vr§akapih, Saptar§ayah, Dev^, Sadhyab, 
VSjinab, Devapatnyab (18). 

36. For a full treatmcJPt of this subject, see my Devayima and Pitrydna men- 
tioned above, 
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11. JFIIVirbhAja^ 

(a) Terrestrial Deities (Pfthmsthdnadevatdh) 

Agnib, Dravioodati, Idhmab, Tanunapat, Nai1a§amsab» l]ab, Barhib, 
I>varab, U$asanakta, Daivyahotara, Tisnodevib, Tvai§0» Vanaspatib, Sv^a, 
Krtayab, Agnayi, I>ev5jo5tri, Devlurjahuti (17). 

(b) Atmospheric Deities (Modhyasthmadevataft) 

Vayub, VarujiTiab, Rudrah, Indrah, Parjanyab, Brahmai>aspatib. K§et- 
rasya patih, Vasto§patih, Vacaspatib, Apam napat, Yamab, Mitrab, Kab* 
Sarasvan, Visvakarma, Tark§yab, Manyub, Dadhikrali, Savita, Tva^ta, 
Vatah, Agnih, Prajapatih, SarasvatJ, Sinivall and Kuhu (27) ; Syena ^nd 
Mptyu (2) drink soma (29). 

(c) Celestial Deities {Antariksosthdnadevotdh) 

A§vi«au, Yamab, and Vi^vedevah take Soma ; Adity^? take havis, and 
the Vasavab take both havis and soma, (5). 

III. Nipatabhajah 

( a ) T errestrial Deities 

Jatavedah and Vai^vanara (2). 

(b) Atmospheric Deities 

Vidhiatr and Aptyab (2). 

(c) Celestial Deities 

Tva$ta, Vi^vanarah, Pphivi, Samudrah, Atharva, Manuh, Dadhyah and 
Aja Ekapad (8). 


APPENDIX B 

Classification of Vedic gods according to the Bjhaddevatd^’^ 

(a) Uktamantrdh {Deities who are praised by hymns) 

Saptar§ayab, Vasavab, Dev^, Atharvanab, Bhrgavab, Somab, S^ryab, 
Sury5, Pathya, Svastib, RodasI, Kuhuh, Guhgub» Aditib, Dhenuh, Aghnya, 
Asunitib, Ila, AptyS, Anumatih and Ahgirasab (21). 

(b) Havirbhdjah {Deities who own oblations) 

Vai^vanarab. Supanjah, Vivasvat, Prajapatib, Dyaub, Sudhanva, Nagoh- 
yab, Apaih Napat, Aryama, Vatajutib, Ilaspatib, Rathaspatib, Rbhavab, 
Parjanyab, Parvatab, Gnah, Dak§ab, Bhagab, Devapatnih, Di^, Adityah, 
Rudrab, Pitarab, and Sadhyah (24). 

37. This classification is given in Brhaddevatd, VIII, 125*128 ; according to 
the next verse (VIII, 129) the two divisions noted above include the incidental 
deities {Nipdtmah) in each case. 



INDUS CIVILIZATION * 

II. CULTURAL 

By 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., ll.b., ph.d. 

In the first lecture entitled ''Descriptive'*, 1 dealt with the story of the 
ejccavations and description of the lay-out of the various excavated areas, 
of the different types of buildings, drains, wells, bricks, of the rooms, baths, 
roofs, floors, stairs, etc. of the houses, of the Great Bath and Stupa, etc. It 
may be said to have considered the Architectural aspect of the Indus Civi- 
lization. In the present lecture, I begin with "Sculpture” and "Art”, after 
which are given some glimpses into the social life of the [)eoi>le of the Indus 
Colony, presenting a fairly clear picture of their everyday life, their food 
and dress, coiffure and pxirsonal ornaments, toiletry and cosmetics, household 
articles, games and toys, domesticated animails, weights and measures, 
weapons, arts and crafts, etc. and funerary customs. Ceramics, seals and 
sealings, metals and minerals, ivory, faience, shell and other objects, etc., will 
form the subject of the next lecture, after which, crucial and critical matters, 
about which there is controversy, such as the religion, the script, the autliors 
of the civilization, etc, will be dealt with, as also views and theories of 
Rev. Father Heras, Dr, Pran Nath, Dr. Sarup, Prof. Venkatesvara, 
Lt. Col. Waddell, Dr. Mookerji and others about the Indus Civilization. 
Original Home of the Aryans as also the date of the Rgveda and the so-called 
Aryan Invasion of India will have to be critically considered in this connec- 
tion. 

Before coming to " Sculpture a few words may be said about tfie 
municipal administration. The carefully planned city and the drainage 
system presuppose a fairly advanced state of civic authority. Some of the 
large halls (referred td in the first lecture have been taken by some to be 
municipal or town halls. At some places, lamp-posts have been found indi- 
cating lighting arrangements.^ In some big buildings on principal thorough- 
fares are found single rooms on comer sides, with doors opening in impor- 
tant streets.^ HThese ap^ar to be quarters provided for watchmen who 
IX)ssibly guarded the streets during night. That the sanitation of the city 
was well looked after is seen from the rubbish heap found in deep trenches 

* Extension Lecture delivered on September 8, 1941. The text of the first 
lecture has appeared in the Bharatiya Vidyd, IJI, pp. 21-39. 

1. Fmther Excavatims {Further Excavations at Mahmjo-'Daro, By E. J. H. 
Mackay, Delhi, 1938), pp. 59, 79, 172. 

2, Fmther Excavations^ p. 172. 
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outside the city, consisting of broken pottery, ashes and humus.® Trees 
and plants were allowed to grow in the enclosures.^ Re-use of bricks taken 
from drains at some places suggests that the municipality was, at times, 
unduly careful in the issue of material, with the result that the mason had 
to excavate to procure bricks for his work. The haphazard manner in which 
successive buildings have been erected on earlier foundations as also tlie 
building over and encroachment upon lanes in the later period of tlie occupa- 
tion of the city, show decline of the civic authority later on. Th.: quarters 
of potters inside the city® also beat testimony to the same fact. With a view 
to find city walls, many trial trenches were tut outside the excavated areas, 
and in November 1931, the archaeologists came across “ what looked suspi- 
ciously like a portion of a city wall with a small gatewav/'« But fuithci 
work had to be unfortunately stopped owing to financial depression. It may 
be observed in this connection that this portion lay to the NE of the Great 
Batli, where a large building of unusual interest was found, with staircase 
outside, which Prof. Banerji took as a ghut or landing ground,'' when tiie 
Indus used to flow nearer the city. The ixiint remains undecided owing to 
stoi|>page of excavation work. 

Sculpture : That statuary is rare jvoifld be evident from the fact that 
only nine pieces were found upto 1927, three of which came from the L. 
Area, two each from the SD and HR Areas, and one each from the DK and 
VS Areas. All statues are cut from comparatively soft stones, grey and 
yellow lime stone, alabaster and steatite. Four of these represent human 
heads, three, animals, one, a composite animal, and the remaining one defies 
identification. 

In the following lines I draw attention to important pieces of sculpture, 
mentioning their special and prominent characteristics, broken speci- 
mens b^^ing simply passed over. The steatite male head illustrat- 
ed in PI. XCVIII 1-4 looks like an attempt at portraiture. The figure is drap- 
ed in a shawl, decorated with trefoil patterns, interspersed with small circles, 
which is worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm. The eyes are 
long and half-closed in a y(?gf-attitude. With regard to the so-called yogi- 
attitude of this statue, which has been accepted by all scholars and archaeo- 
logists save Col. Gordon,® we shall refer at some length when dealing with 
the religion of the people. The nose is well formed and of medium 
size ; the mouth is of average size with close cut moustache® and a short beard 

3. Further Excavations, p. 1. 

4. Cf. Mahenjo^Daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 165. 

5. In the DK Area, G. Section ; cf. also, Further Excavations, p. 6. 

6. Further Excavations, p. 5. 

7. Cal. Man. Gaz., {Calcutta Municipai Gazette), 4th Anniversary No,, p. 99. 

8. Iraq, VII, p. 5. 

9. MIC {Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, By Sir John Marshall. 
London, 1931), pp. 357, 362. Dr. Frankfort, however, after studying the actual 
head, states that the 'upper lip is shaved. — Archaeology and the Sumerian Froblem, 
Chicago, 1982, p. 29 n 1. 

18 
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and Whiskers : the ears resemble double shells with a hole in the middle. The 
hair are parted in the middle, and a plain fillet of woven material is passed 
round the head. An armlet is worn on the right hand, and the holes round 
the neck suggest a necklace. Another lime-stone male head (PI. XCIX. 7-9)®“ 
is remarkable for the small size of the cranium, as compared with the broad 
heavy face. The alabaster male statue (PI. C. 1-3) wears a thin shawl over 
left shoulder and under the right arm, with its knee raised. It is difficult to 
believe, according to Dr. Mackay, that the same man carved both arms and 
hands, for the right arm, though of rough workmanship, shows some power 
of modelling, while the left arm and hand are positively shapeless."^® Sir 
John Marshall; on the other hand, notes that the right arm is there and the 
left arm is hidden behind the shawl, and hence much definition in the model- 
ling of the latter is not to be expected ; probably the shawl itself was paint- 
ed and this would have imparted a different aspect to the figure.^’ 'Fhe lime- 
stone statue (PI. C. 9) represents a couchant animal with the horns »>nd body 
of a ram, and the trunk of an elephant. The, head is broken and the animal 
reclines on a plinth, llie noticeable features in all the statues are the promi- 
nent cheek bones ; thick, short, sturdy neck ; narrow, oblique eyes in contrast 
to the Sumerian statues which ^ave round and full eyes ; and full, fleshy 
lips. The ears are not clearly represented, possibly because some ornaments 
were attached to themi. The shapes of the heads are brachycephalic 
(PI. XCIX 1 ; C. 4), dolicocephalic (PI. XCIX. 7) and mesaticranial 
(PI. XCVIII). The surfaces of the lime-stone and alabaster statues are not 
well finished. It cannot be said definitely whether the statues were originally 
painted or polished. They appear to be purposely smashed, the reason of 
which is difficult to find. Lack of stone accounts for the amrparative rarity 
of statutes and the poor conventional work in some of them. 

The pieces of stone statuary brought to light subsequent to 1927 are 

all unfinislied, but they definitely represent men. They do not show any 
Sfjecial peculiarities distinct from those already found. 

Art : The only artistic spxicimens found in the Indus Valley are in the 
figurines, seals, amulets and other small objects. Usually the figurines are 
found in broken conditions, with the arms and legs missing. Most of the 
human figures are females, and they are nude except for a narrow girdle 
round the loins. These figurines are of solid material and wear a fanlike 

head-dress ; pannier-like objects are seen on each side of the head, the 

cones on either side of the face forming a part of the headdress. Most of the 
figures are loaded with jewellery. Some figures show that women also wore 
caps. Eyes are represented by pellets of clay, usually oval in shape. The 
nose is always prominent and the mouth cleverly portrayed. All figures are 
well-ibaked, and some of them are painted in red. Excepting one illustrated 

9A. Plate and Fig. Nos. referred to in this article relate to the illustrations in 
MIC, unless specifically stated otherwise. 

10. MIC, p. 359. 


11. MIC, pp. 44, 359, n 1. 
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in PI. XCV. 23, all are made by hand. Rarity of male figures is signihcant, 
and the female figurines are taken to be sacred images, probably of the Mother 
Goddess, on account of thtir resemblance to one another, and frequency 

Animal figures are found in large numbers, chiefly made of pottery ; the 
squirrel and monkeys are made in faience, and a turtle in shell. By far the 
most popular amimal is the short-homed bull, with its slightly lowered head 
realistically portrayed as in the seals. The mastiff cut from steatite 
(PL XCVI. 17) is quite life-like and resembles the English mastiff .>f to-day. 
The small carvings, presumably used as amulets are most charming, — little 
squirrels in faience, not a couple of inches high, sitting up with tails erect and 
munching something from beneath their fore-paws ; little irtonkeys with Jiat 
identical worried expression which is so noticf^able on the faces of their 
descendants to-day ; and perhaps, most delightful of all, a bead (PI XLVIII. 
5) carved with three monkeys sitting round in circles, clasping one another's 
waists vflth their arms. Most of these are children's play-things. Col. Gordon 
rightly takes objection to Dr. Mackay’s surmise as to some of these being 
tlie works of children themselves.^^ 

The bronze figure of an aboriginal dancing girl (PL XCIV 6 8) with 
her hands on the hip, almost in a half impudent posture is a noteworthy 
object. The arms and legs are long out of proportion, and she wears brace- 
lets right up to the shoulder. The legs are put slightly forward with the feet 
beating time to the music. “ This little nude dancing girl ”, says Mi*. Brails- 
FORD, ” moves me by her vivacity and grace beyond any human figure that 
has survived from the ancient world.”^^ 

” Of the seal engravings, the best are those that portray such living ani- 
mals as the artist had an opportunity of studying ; notably the humped bull, 
the buffalo and the bison.” The humped bull is veiy faithfully represented; 
the artist has tempered realism with breadth of treatment and restraint. 
Sometimes the animals are frankly realistic and spirited. The buffalo is shown 
with a -slightly raised head, displaying its great horns in the act of bellowing, 
very effectively ; so too is the bison with powerful arched shoulders and 
relatively small hind-quarters. The blue-faience tablet depicting a deity 
seated cross-legged on a throne, with a kneeling devotee on either side and 
a snake behind, ” serves well to illustrate how instructive and illuminating a 
background this new-found prehistoric art of India is likely to supply to the 
later art of historic India.”^« The best of the engraved seals with pictogra- 
phic legends, are ” masterpieces of the engraver's ait, as vivid in their 
drawing as they are skilful in execution,”^ ^ such as could only have been 
turned out by people possessed of marked artistic ability and great technical 
skill. 


12. MIC, p. 339. 13. Iraq, VII, p. 5. 

14. Aryan Path, 1932, p. 639. 15. Marshall, MIC, p. 43. 

16. Marshall, Hi. Land. News, Mar. 6, 1926. 

17. BRAiLSFORn, Aryan Path, 1932, p. 640. 
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The two statuettes from Harappa (PI. X ; XI) are more striking than 
the engraving of the bull on the seals mentioned above. They revolutionize 
the current idea about early Indian Art. In bodi, there are socket holes in 
the neck and shoulders for the attachment of head and arms, made in separate 
pieces. In the red>stone torso, the frontal pose is adopted, the shoulders are 
well backed, and the abdomen slightly prominent. This is the work of which 
a Greek of the fourth century b.c. might well have been proud.^® The other 
statuette represents a dancer standing on the right leg with the left leg raised 
in front, the body above the waist and both arms bent round to the left. 
The pose is full of movement. The neck is abnormally thick, so it is pos- 
sible that it may be the representation of ^iva Nalaraja, or the head might 
have been that of an animal. The anatomical faithfulness in the two 
statuettes is startling. It may be obseiwed here, however, that Q)l. Gordon 
is not prepared to grant prehistoric antiquity to the Harappa statuettes which 
he places in the third c. He takes exception to the dating ^of some 

other antiquities among the Indus finds to which we shall refer when deal- 
ing with the date of the Indus Culture. 

"i'hc remarkably well-made stone beads, csr>ecially those of clear and 
clouded agate, red translucent cLrneJian, etc., speak highly in favour of the 
lapidary’s art. An instance of the considerable skill exhibited in the manu- 
facture of stone beads is one that was made of five segments of chalcedony 
and deep rod camelian which were cemented together to imitate a bead cut 
out of a piece of regularly veined sttwie.^^ 

Now let us turn to the description of the life of the ancient people of 
the Indus Colony. 

Citizens : All the skeletons unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro belong to the 
Chalcolithic period, and they may be taken as the representatives of the 
population of the city. The craniological tests carried out by Q>1. Sewell 
and Dr. Guha result in the recognition of foui racial types among the Indus 
population : viz., i. Proto- Australoid, ii. Mediterranean, Hi. Mongolian 
Branch of 'the Alpine Stock, and iv. Alpine, the last two being each repre- 
sented by a single skull. 2 ^' The first two types have dolicho-cranial skulls ; the 
brain capacity in the second type is less than the first. The third has 
mesaticranial skull, and the last one is brachy cranial. Tie cosmopolitan 


18. Marshall, MIC, p, 46. 19. Marshall, MIC, p. 47. 

20. Jomn. R. A. S. Bengal, VI, Letters, p. 66 ; Mr. Hargreaves also does not 
agree in ascribing the torso to the Indus period. ASR {Arcksealogiad Survey af 
India, Annual Report), 1928-29, p. 79 n 2. 

21. Mackay, JRSA {Journal of the Royal Society of Arts) ; 82, p. 219. Among 
fine arts, Rao Bahadur Dikshit includes music besides dancing and sculpture, and 
thinks that “ the earliest stringed instruments and drums . . . are to be traced 
to the Indus Civilization.’* Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley {Prehist. 
Civ.), Madras, 1939, p. 30. 

22. F. W. T.. JRAS, 1932, p. 460. 
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character of the population in a place like Mohenjo-Daro with easy !and 
and water cX)mmunications quite natural. It was the meeting ground of 
the Proto-Australoids from the Indian Subcontinent, Mediterraneans from 
the Southern shores of Asia, and Alpines and Mongolian Alpines from tlie 
mountains of Western and Eastern Asia respectively. The representations 
of the sculptured heads also speak of the mingling of diverse races. Sir 
Arthur Keith’s conclusion “ after examining all the evidence produced by 
Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha is that the majority of the human lemains found 
in Mohenjo-Daro belonged to a pxx>ple who did not differ materiaily from 
men and women now living along the Indus valley ; but there was also 
amongst them a long-faced strong faced type which was, not Indian in 
origin.”-'^ Dr. Sarup has sliown that not only the skeletal remains but the 
plastic representation of human heads also do not represen i ttie Dravidian 
type,'*'^ I shall revert to this topic later on in the final lecture when dealing 
with the^uthorship of the Indus Culture where the claims of various races, 
culturally and ethnologically. will be subjected to a critical test. 

Their Dress, Coiffure and Personal Ornaments : Dress. The 
only available evidence for the style of dress consists of two statues and 
a number of small terracotta figurines. . Tift? statues represent male figures 
draped with a shawl-like cloth, worn over the left shoulder and under the 
right arm so as to leave the right arm free, which recalls the up<iv%t<t mode 
ixiculiar to India, and discovered during the later Vedic Age.-^ Dr. Aiyangar 
states that “ this is the style in which the upper cloth is worn by the Brah- 
mins and high class Hindus generally in South India.’’^ It may be observed 
that this mode of drapery is found everywhere in India, both among the 
cultured and the rustic Hindus, The large number of human figurines in 
terracotta and clay, both male and female, that are nude does not warrant 
the inference that people went about unclothed save for their head-dresses 
and ornaments ; for it is not unlikely that the figurines were cult-objects 
and not real representations of human folk.^- One alabaster statue shows 
that two garments were worn^ of which the shawl noted above formed the 
upper garment. The lower garment may have been a Kilt, which resembles 
modem dhoti. There is nothing to distinguish between the male and female 
attire. Garments were of cotton or wool, and possibly were sewn, as would 
appear from needles found at the site. In Babylonia, a garment was fre- 


23. III. Land. News, Dec. 19, 1931, p. 1002. 

24. Ittdian Culture, IV, p. Iv52. 

25. Venkatesvara, Aryan Path, 1934, p. 88 ; Cultural Heritage of India, 
Calcutta, Vol. Ill, pp. 41, 56. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Yajnopainta originally represented a piece of cloth. — cf. Ganganath Jha, Asutosh 
Memorial Volume, Vol. I, pp. 62-64. V. Bhattacharya, Visva^Bharati Qtly, July 
1923, pp. 107-117. 

26. Hindu Illustrated Weekly, Sept. 10, 1933, p. 2. 

27. Cf. Marshall, MIC, p. 339, 
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quentjy worn round the waist (Kaunaki), and also a shawl under the right 
and over the left shoulder, 

Coiffure : The male inhabitants grew hair on the head and either 
cut it short behind, or coiled it in a knot and tied it up with a fillet at the 
back. “ As a rule fillets would have been of cotton or some other pliable 
material ” according to Sir John Marshall, though our examples show 
them to be bands of gold with holes for cords at each end. Fillets in pre- 
Sargonic graves are of gold or silver or woven material. In regard to women, 
the only specimen figurine available shows the hair falling loose from behind. 
In bronze and other figures of women, however, the hair is usually done up 
and coiled in a- heavy mass on the top of the head as the Malyali women 
do even now. Men shaved their upper lip, or close-cropped it in the opinion 
of Dr. Mackay,^^^ and grew short beards as in Mesopotamia. 

Personal Ornaments : Ornaments were freely worn by men and wrnnen 
of all classes, necklaces, fillets, finger-rings and armlets being ilsed both 
by men and women, whereas the fair sex exclusively used the girdles, anklets, 
car-rings, ear-studs, ornamental pins and buttons, and perhaps nose-rings.*^^ 
Ornaments for the rich were of gold, silver, faience, ivory and various kinds 
of semi-precious stones, while the poor had to be a)ntent with those mainly 
of shell, bone, copper and terra-cotta. A large ornament carved in yellow 
steatite bearing in relief the unicorn with the cult objects is too heavy for 
ordinary use, and was probably worn on the breast by a pdest. '- This 
steatite pectoral or amulet is the first object of its kind to be found at 
Mohenjo-Daro and it may have had some religious significance, possibly 
the wearer was regarded as ‘ the ear of the god.’^'^ Some specimens of women’s 
girdles arc composed of strings of tubular Ix^ads of carnelian, with spacers 
and terminals of bronze and copper, sometimes even of gold. Various kinds 
of beads, to be described later on, were made use of for necklaces and 
girdles. The boring of hard substances like carnelian testifies to the high 
skill in drilling possessed by the ancient people. The dancing girl in bronze 
(PI. XCIV. 6-8) is shown wearing bracelets covering the whole arm, a 
practice not without parallel in modern India. Bracelets at Mohenjo-Daro 
wore made of gold., silver, copper, bronze, shtl), v itrified paste, faience, (iar- 

28. Venkatesvara, Cult. Her., Vol. Ill, p. 42. For Summerian Dress, cf. 
Frankfort, Arch, and Sum. Prob., pp. 12-13 ; Annual Bihl. af Ind. Arch., Vol. VII, 
p. 11, For Vedic Dress, cf. Banerji Sastri, Journ. Befi. Or. Res. Soc., Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 1-3 ; Sarkar, Gangd. Ihiratattvanka, pp. 95-102. 

29. MIC, p. 34. 30. Cf. footnote 9 above. 

31. The illustrations of the articles which the andhaeologists take to be nose- 
rings (cf. Fufther Excavations, pp. 531-533, and the PI. and fig. nos. given there) 
do not appear to be nose- rings. Existence of nose-rings at so ancient a period would 
lun counter to the conclusions of Prof. P. K. Code who has, on the strength of 
literary evidence, proved that the antiquity of the nose-ornament in India does not 
go beyond 1000 a.d. — Anneds of the Bhand. 0. R. Inst., Vol. XIX, pp. 313-332. 

32. Mackay, JRSA, 82, p. 219. 

33. Mackay, Further Excavations, pp. 546, 585. 
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thenware arid pottery. No stone bracelets have been found as yet. Faience 
bracelets are far more elabomte than the others with incised ornamental 
patterns. On some skeletons were found shell bangles, copi^er rings and 
bracelets. On some of the bangles, which are hollow and filled with shellac 
or joined with wax are two pin-holes at each side of the joint. “These 
bracelets are unlike those of Syria and South Russia which are penasinu^ 
lar.”^* Glass bangles have not been found so far nor any other materials 
of glass, which, however, has been found in Mesopotamia and neigh- 
bouring regions of Baluchistan in the third millennium The conical 

gold caps seem to have been worn on either side of the face, on the analogy 
of the dress of the figurines. Buttons of copj^er or faience were used ^or 
sewing to the garments or for ornamenting the dress, or for making a scales 
amour and copi^er and bronze chains similar to those used in modem times. 
Hair pins and hair pin heads having various shapes and sizes, some with 
incised designs and drawings and carved figures of birds and animals, were 
made of ivory, steatite, bronze, copper, bone, faience, lime-stone, etc. Men 
tion may be made of a steatite pinhead carved into the form of three mon- 
keys clasping one another around the shoulder,'’® which is a favourite motif 
in Egypt. ^ • 

Toilet Requisites : The ‘vanity case' found at Harapi>a'’" with its 
combination of piercer, ear-scoop and tweezers invites comparison with tlie 
similar finds from Ur, Kish and Khafaje, both types showing “the same 
peculiar construction of the looped head,"®® There were toilet jars of ivory, 
metal, pottery and stone. Toilet boxes were perhaps made of wood. There is 
quite a collection of small and well-made faience vessels having four com- 
partments, to hold expensive cosmetic or perfumes. It is interesting to note 
that “ they are unknown in any other ancient civilization, save Crete."®® No 
mirrors were found at Mohenjo-Daro upto 1928, but now three specimens 
have been excavated.^® They are of bronze, slightly oval in shape, with a 
handle having a flat back and a concave face. All were apparently cast. 
There are round metal rods, in copper and bronze, with both ends carefully 
rounded and polished, which were probably used for applying cosmetics like 
the Kohl-stick of ancient and modem Egypt.-*^ Specimens of combs are rare 
probably because majority of them were made of wood which has perished. 

34. Venkatesvara, Ctdt. Her., Vol. Ill, p. 44. 

35. MIC, pp. 35, 582-583, states that “ no true glass has yet been found at 
Harappa or Mohenjo-Daio ", but mentions that glass-making was known in Meso- 
potamia ; Dr. Frankfort, however, doubts the disco\^ery of glass at so ancient a 
p»eribd. — Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 1932, Vol. VII, p. 7. 

36. PI. CLVIII, 5. 37. ASR, 1923-24, PI. XIX, 22. 

38. V. Gordon Childe, The Most Ancient East, London, 1929, p. 211 ; also 
Frankfort, Ann. Bibl. of Ind. Arch., Vol. VII, p. 8. 

39. Mackay, Further Excavations, p. 320. 

40. Mackay, Fui^ther Excavations, pp. 477-478. 

41. MIC, p. 505. 
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Those described in Sir John Marshall's work were made of ivory and had 
two rows of teet||, thejM being one specimen (PI. CXXXII.21) Having a single 
row of teeth. C^bs were used both by males and females, and some were 
prdbably worn in the head. Further excavations have brought to light two 
combs, differing from those already found.*^ One is a V-shaped ivory comb, 
with fine teeth, which may have been used to remove vermin from long 
lanky hair or used like the modem hair-slide to fasten a single lock in place. 
Razors, which have been grouped by I>r. Mackay in four types, viz., double- 
bladed, L-shaped, hook-shaped and simple-blades, and were made of bronze 
and copper and had curved edges, served for the toilet of the mere male.*^ 

Household Articles ; These were made of pottery, stone, shell, faience, 
ivory and metal. Copper and bronze are found to have replaced stone as the 
material for household implements, while faience was used only for small 
ornamental vases. Most of the household vessels were earthenware having 
various shapes, forms and designs. Comparative rarity of the Vessels of 
copper and bronze may be due to the fact that then, as even now, the 
metal was valued being sold on its weight. For the kitchen were used flesh- 
mbbers, cake-moulds, dippers, beakers, bowls, goblets, dishes, basins, pans, 
saucers, cups, ladles, heaters, j*ar stands, storage jars, etc., — all of pottery. 
The goblets with pointed bases which were the customary drinking vessels 
are found scattered everywhere round the wells, indicating thereby that they 
were to be used only once as is the custom with the more conservative sec- 
tion of the Hindus. Among the articles made of stone may be mentioned 
the querns, palettes, jar-stands, etc. Jar-covers and ladles were also made 
of shell. Various materials were used for making handles. For general 
domestic purpxjses were the needles and awls of bronze, copjDer and ivory ; 
axes, saws, sickles, knives, fish-hooks, chisels, etc, of bronze or copper. Blocks 
of lead were probably used as net-sinkers. With regard to furniture, it apjx^ars 
from some pottery models that chairs and bed -steads used to decorate the 
drawing room. The back of the seat in the chair is supported by a strut and 
one of the legs of the seat is knotched. There were stools having four legs, 
or in some cases the supports were shaped like the legs of a bull or somewhat 
like an hour-glass.-*** Bull-legged stools occur in Egypt from the First Dy- 
nasty, as also at Tell Asmar. TJiere were lamps of copper, shell and pottery 
and it appears that there were street lamps.^"^ Pannier-like head-dresses of 
the pottery figurines were sometimes used as tiny lamps. The find of a 
pottery candle-stick, an article very rarely found on an ancient site, shows 


42. Further Exematiom, pp. 541-542. 

43. Further Excavations, pp. 468-469 ; cf. MIC. 

44. Further Excavatiom, pp. 335, 641. 

45. MIC, pp. 87, 211 ; Further Excavations, pp. 59, 79, 423. 

46. Mackay, Further Excavations, p. 260. Prof. Venkatesvara {CuU. Heri- 
tage, III, p. 60) refers to these as D5paiak$ini figures on their analogy with later 
metal figures in South India, holding the oil in hand. 
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that candles, probably made of wax or tallow with, widcs of cotton, piayed 
their part in illuminating thc“ houses at Mohenjo Clwro,^^ ‘ 

Agriculture : The large number of saddle-quems found supplies the 
proof of agriculture. Though little is yet known about the actual methods 
of agriculture adopted by the Indus people, the specimens of wheat and 
barley found among the ruins indicate that they were not of the wild species 
but were cultivated. The grains of wheat represent, according to Dr. O. 
Staff, two species of a club wheat, “ both species are still in cultivation in 
the Punjab.”^® There is absolutely no grain of truth in the stories started 
some time back that the ancient carbonised seeds yielded wheat.'* The vari- 
ety of barley has been identified with the kind found in the pre-Dynastic 
graves in Egypt. Dr. Mackay suggests that |xx=sibly rice grown, which 
need not surprise us, as in ancient Sind there was a very heavy rain fall.’’” 
There is nothing to show whether the hoe had already been replaced by the 
plough in the Indus Valley. Stones of date found both in Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa show that date was used as an article of food. 

Food : Besides wheat and barley, milk loo must have been anotlicr 
imfxyrtant item, and doubtless vegetables and other fruits besides the date 
were included in the dietary, ibut as to these there is no positive evidence. 
The inhabitants of Harappa cultivated peas and sesamum too.'’" Animal 
food was also taken comprising largely of beef, mutton, pork, poultry, the 
flesli of the gharial, turtle and tortoise, fresh river fish and dried fish from 
the sea, and also shell-fish. That these were undoubtedly articles of diet has 
been inferred from the fact that their shells and bones have been found in a 
half-burnt state in the ruins. It hardly requires any proof that the Vedic 
Aryans were meat e^ters."^'* 

Domesticated and Wild Animals : Many animals were domesticated. 
Actual skeletal remains of the Indian humped bull, the bulTalo, the sheep, Uic 
elephant, the pig and the camel have been recovered. Bones of the dog and 
horse have also been found, but not far below the surface. Figures of hounds 
on terracotta and other pieces of clay show that the ancient people were 
familiar with the dog. There is some difference of opinion about the existence 


47. Mackay, fRSA, 82, p. 222 ; Further Excavations, pp. 414-415. 

48. MIC, p. 586. 

49. Bherumal Mahirchand. Molmn-jo-Daro, p. 43 n ; Times of India, dated 
13-3-1934 and 13-8-1934. 

50. MIC, p. 456; about rainfall, cf. the previous article {Bharatiya Vidyd, 
III, p. 25), also, Das, Rgvedic India, p. 91. 

51. Marshall, MIC, p. 27. Rao Bahadur Dikshit thinks it probable tliat 
“ rice . . . was also cultivated and included in the dietary of the people.’' Frehist. 
Civ., p. 25. 

52. Exc. dt Hmappa, p. 6. 

53. Col. Sewell, MIC, p. 670 ; cf. also Exc. at Hmappa, p. 6. 

54. Cf. also Marshall. MIC, p. 111. 

55. MIC, pp. 28. 650-654. 
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of horse at so ancient a period^^ ; on grounds to be dealt with in a subsequent 
paper, I am of opinion that the Indus people knew the horse. Clay models 
of toys indicate that the Indian bison, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the monkey, 
the bear and the hare were known to the inhabitants of the Indus Valley.^^ 
The donkey was also known, and a few bones of the cat have been found at 
llarappa. Airvong the smaller animals may be included the mongoose, the 
squirrel, the parrot, the peacock and the domestic fowl.^^*' 

GAMr:s : Marbles and dice were the articles of games, the former being 
made of agate, onyx and other stones, some looking very beautiful. That 
dicing was a common pastime seems to follow from the large number of dice 
pieces found, which are made of pottery and are usually cubic in shape like 
the European dice, not like the oblong pieces in common use at present. 
The arrangement of numbers on the dice, however, is different from that 
obtaining in Europe (where the sum of the points on any two opposite sides 
amounts to 7) 1 being opposite to 2, 3 to 4, and 5 to 6.^^ It is als^ possible 
that the dice were used in conjunction with board games. Some articles 
regarded as' gamesmen by Dr. Mackav have been taken to be cult objects by 
Sir John Marshall.-^’ The Vedic Indian, as is well known, was an inve- 
terate gambler, horse racing and dicing being his favourite pastimes. 

Toys : The specimens of toys unearthed are various and intercj^ting, 
I'hcy are clay models of men and women ; toy animals sometimes witli 
movable heads ; whistles, ovoid or shaped like hens, or in the form of a bird, 
usually a dove, hollow within and with a small hole in the back, with ixjdes- 
tal-like bases ; rattles with small pellets of clay inside ; and household articles 
like the baking pans. Pottery rams, with fleece indicated by lines of red paint 
and mounted on two wheels with a hole through the neck for a draw-stling 
were common play-things. The little toy-carts, according to Sir John Mar- 
shall, are particularly interesting as being among the earliest representa- 
tives of wheeled vehicles known to us, approximately contemporary with the 
chariot depicted on a stone slab at Ur (c. 32(X) B.c. according to Dr. Wool 
LF.Y) and a model of waggon from Anau^'*. The rcmarkedly large number of 
toys found at Chanhu-Daro shows that toy-making was a local industry there. 
Among these may be mentioned toy-vehicles of various shapes mounted on 
two or four wheels and drawn by a i>air of humped oxen as in modern Sind.*^^ 
The animal figurines in the round are mostly toys, some serving as amulets. 

56. Marshall, MIC, p. 28 ; Mackay. Fuithcr Excavations, pp. 289-90 ; Law, 
hid. Hist. Qtly, VIII, p. 160 ; Langdon, MIC, p. 453 ; Dikshitar, Culture oj the 
Indus Valley, p. 5 : Venk.atesvara, Aryan Path. 1937, pp. 362-363 ; Sewell, MIC, 
pp. 653-54 ; DiKSHiT, Prehist. Civ., p. 40. 

57. MIC, pp. 350-355 : Further Excavations, pp. 283-298. It may be noted 
that the cow has not been represented at Mohenjo-Daro (MIC, p. 355). 

57a. Cf. Dikshit, Prehist. Civ., pp. 40-42. 

58. MIC. pp. 551-552. 59. MIC, p. 557 n 4. 

60. MIC, pp. 39, 554-555. 

61. .1/m. ffibl. of Ind. Arch., Vol. X, p. 22. 
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Conveyances : In addition to the models of carts found at Mohenjo- 
Daro,^2 whteh liave the ge^jeral appearance of the farm carts so commonly 
met with at present in tlu^ Punjab and Sind, a specimen has been found at 
Ilarappa, made of copper, which looks like the ekka of the present day with 
a canopy for protection from the sun and the rain. 

Weights and Measures : In the Indus Valley weights have been found 
jn large numbers and range from large examples which had to be lifted with 
a rope, to very small ones used by jewellers. These weights are divided 
into six types according to their shape, of which the cubical weights seem to 
be by far the most commonly used. Tliese cubical weights arc always made 
of chert, often beautifully banded or mottled, which was first roughly Paked 
into shape, then ground, and finally carefully finished. They have been found 
to be more accurate than the weights of other snapes and materials.®** Tht‘ 
large stone weights are conical, and are pierced with a hole for the passage 
of a roi^e for easy handling. The small weights of dark grey slate resemble 
the barrel-shaped weights of Elam and Mesopotamia, and “ are made with 
much greater accuracy and consistency than those of Susa and Iraq.”®"’ The 
sequence of ratios is binary at first like the Susa weights, but subsequently 
decimal, i.e., 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32. 64, 160, 200^320, 640. 1600, etc. , There is no 
evidence of a sexagesimal system, the frequently discovered weight being of 
ratio 16. The conclusion reached by Mr. Hemmy after considering the fur- 
ther specimens unearthed by Dr. Mackay, inserts the ratio 813 between 2 
and 4 as given above ; the unit weight has the calculated value of -8750 gms, 
the largest weight being 10970 gms. Groups with 13*712 gms. and double that 
amount are much more common than the others.®® The absence of any mark 
does not justify the inference of Mr. Hemmy that commercial transaction 
took place between classes of people who were completely ignorant of read- 
ing or writing.®* The poorer people used ordinaiy pebbles as weights.®^ 

Measure : It was in further excavations that a slip of shell, 6*62"^ long, 
by 0 62'' wide and 0*27" thick, with carefully spaced lines incised on it was 
found which Dr. Mackay takes to be part of a longer measure.®‘* Nine 
divisions still remain, each averaging 0*264". From the fact that groups of 
ten divisions were marked off by circles and were halved into groups of five, 
it appears that the decimal system was known. The scale is beautifully made 
and finished, and its accuracy is remarkable. Egypt is familiar with the deci- 
mal system of linear measure' since the Fourth Dynasty, and a purely deci- 
mal system is found on the Proto-Elamite tablets. Early Sumer used botli 


62. M/C, pp. 273 n 2, 554. 

63. Exc. at Harappa, pp. 99-100 ; MIC, p. 555. 

64. Further Excavatians, p. 606. 

65. Hemmy, MIC, p. 596 ; cf. also, Further Excavations, p. 606. 

66. Further Excavatians, p. 606; also, MIC, p. 596. 

67. MIC, p. 59§. 68. Further Excavations, p. 404. 

69. •Further Excavations, pp. 404-406. 
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the d<icimal and the sexagesimal systems. It is likely that the system had an 
independent origin in the Indus Valley ; Mr. Hemmy observes Similarly re- 
garding the decimal system of weights."® No measures have been found at 
Harappa. 

Cotton Spinning and Textiles : It is evident from the discovery 
of many spindles and spindle-whorls or TMis in the houses at Mohenjo- 
Daro that spinning of cotton and wool was very common. That both the 
rich and the poor practised spinning is indicated by the whorls being made 
of the expensive faience, as also of the cheap pottery and shell. Cotton was 
used for the lighter textile and wool for the warmer one. No textiles of any 
description have* been preserved at Mohenjo-Daro owing to the nature of 
the soil ; a close and exhaustive examination, however, of the pieces of cotton 
which were found attached to a silver vase, in the Technological Laboratory"^ 
shows the specimen to be a variety of the coarser Indian cotton, cultivated 
in upper India to-day. Its convoluted structure proves that it coiSld never 
have come from the wild species, which have no convolutions such as the 
Gossypium Stocksii now found in Sind or Bombay. This disproves the 
current idea that Sindhu or Sindon was the yield of the cotton tree and not 
true cotton.^2 Further Excavatiyjns have brought to light some more samples 
of woven material adhering to various copper objects and which were evi- 
dently preserved by the metallic salts created by the contact of the metal 
with alkalies in the damp soil of the site.*" Most of the textiles have proved 
to be cotton, but some were found to be bast fibres. As to the growing of 
flax, which is largely grown in India at present, and known in ancient Egyi>t 
and Elam, there is no indication from the ruins. The^ purple dye on a piece 
of cotton is taken to have been produced from the madder plant. Dyers’ 
vats found in the site-^ confirm the notion that dyeing was practised. 

Weapons : I1ie weaixins of war or of chase are axes, spears, daggers, 
bows, arrows, maces, slings, perhaps catapults and swords. Blade-axes were 
either of copper or bronze and either long and narrow, or short and broad. 
They resemble the early specimens found at Susa. Spear-heads are thin 
and broad, without the strengthening rnid-rib, and witli a tang instead of a 
socket. With regard to large thin spear-heads. Dr. Mackay suggests that 
they were trophies captured from a| people of inferior civilisation ; but the 
fact, as noted by Sir John Marshall, that these weapons are recovered 
from all parts of the site at all levels and even from Harappa, “ necessarily 
militates against Mr. Mackay’s hypothesis”."^"’ No arrow-heads of flint or 
any other stone have been found either at Mohenjo-Daro or at Harapypa. 
They are thin, flat pieces of copper with long narrow barbs and no tang. 
Subsequent find of large numbers of arrow-heads dispels the notion held at 


70. Further Excavations, p. 606. 71. MIC, pp. 585-586. 

72. Cf. MIC, p. 33. 

73. Further Excavations, pp. 441-442, 591-594. 

74. HR Area, B Section, House X. 75, MIC, p. 492 also n 2,. 
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first that the bow and the arrow were not a fatvourite weapon.*® Maces were 
made in alabaster, sand- stone, eherty lime-stone and hard green-coloured 
stone. They are of three shapes, the pear-shaped mace resembling the si>eci- 
mens found in Elam, Mesopotamia and Egypt being the most common. 
Sling balls were round or ovoid in shape, the latter being rare. Both types 
are found in early Sumer and Turkestan, but none at Susa or in early Egypt. 
A number of large round halls of baked clay or roughly chipped . stones 
which might have been used in catapults have been found, similar to those 
which are taken in Mesopotamia as ballicta-balls.* * The absence of sword in 
the first excavations was mentioned as a curious phenomenon ; swords, how- 
ever, appeared for the first time in 1930-31.'^® They are generally of coppex, 
double-edged, and well made and shaped. Swords comparable to our speci- 
mens have been found in early Sumer and Egypt at about the same j^eriod. 
It is very uncertain to which country the invention of the sword can be 
ascribed.^ Independent origin has been suggested as the more probable solu- 
tion. Much capital was made of the fact that no defensive armour was 
unearthed in tlie earlier excavations, the absence being taken as proving 
that the Indus people were quite different from the Vedic Aryans who men- 
tion armours.'^ In addition to a number of thin, domed pieces of copper 
perforated with two minute holes which* have been taken as forming a kind 
of scale armour,®® there has been found a seal at Chanhu-daro (Ch. 372, 
PI. XVII, 38) on which the shield sign occurs for the first time:®^ It is also 
quite likely that coats of mail of the Indus people were of leather as were 
those of the Vedici Aryans, which have been destroyed by salty soil ; it is 
equally likely tliat further excavations may bring to light helmets and 
armours, if they be of metal. 

Medicines : Pieces of a coal-black substance forming a dark-brown 
solution of water have been identified with Silajit.®^ It exudes from the 
rocks in the Himalayan ranges from where it is brought for sale in the plains. 
Silajit is known to be a specific for dyspepsia, diabetes, diseases of the liver 
system; rheumatism, etc. The horns of the deer and antelo[3e seem to have 
been imix)rted for medicinal purposes.®^ It is suggested that the horns of 
the rhinoceros were also valued for their medicinal qualities.^* Possibly, 
leaves of neem tree and coral were used as medicines.®"’ There must have 
been, of course, a number of other medicines, which it would not be pos- 
sible to come across ; but it is not impossible that charms, amulets and heal- 
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ing, herbs were also employed for curing diseases, similar to those embodied 
in the Athartfa Veda. 

Trade : We have definite instances of connection with the Southern 
and Eastern India, as also with countries inunediately to the West. Evi- 
dence as to relations with Sumer is overwhelming. There were trade rela- 
tions with Egypt and Crete also.®*'^ These contacts with the outside world 
will be considered somewhat in detail later on while dealing with the extent 
and relations of the Indus Culture. The absence of any model ship or re- 
presentation of it on any seal prior to 1927 was taken as indicating that the 
Indus people had no knowledge of sea-going ships. The first representation 
of a ship was found on a seal in further excavations, which is illustrated in 
PI. LXXXIX, 30.'*" The boat has a sharply upturned prow and stem, 
similar to the archaic representations on Early Minoan seals, cylinder seals 
of Sumer, and the pre-Dynastic jDottery of Egypt. It is mastless, has a central 
cabin, and a steersman seated at the rudder. It was {perhaps '‘made of 
bundles of reeds rather than of wood. Dr. .Mackay is certainly right in his 
view that the Indus Valley was in touch with Sumer and Elam by sea route 
as well.** Thus, Mohenjo-Daro in ancient days may have been a great sea 
port carrying on trade with Ur end, Kish, probably also with Egypt. 

Industrial Arts : The Indus people practised all the arts of the 
chalcolithic age. Thus we find instances of ceramic art in various types of 
plain and painted! pottery, as also glazed pottery and knobbed ware, and 
again in pottery seals, figurines, etc. Ceramics will be dealt with later on. 
The art of the goldsmith and jeweller is displayed in the numerous* articles 
and ornaments of gold, silver and precious stones. Seals and other articles 
of ivory and shell testify to the skill of the engraver and the' shell worker. 
Mason's handiwork is supplied by the beautiful buildings and architectural 
specimens. Cotton textiles show that the weaver’s profession also flourished 
in those days. . 

Funerary Customs : Finally we turn to the funerary customs. Our 
study of the Indus Civilization would be incomplete without some account 
of the methods of the disposal of the dead employed by the people of the 
Indus Valley. The available evidence, however, is yet far loo meagre and 
obscure for any definite conclusions. Tlie sepulchral evidence is yet rarer 
at Mohenjo-Daro, as compared to Harappa which reports a somewhat ampler 
evidence ; but the latter relates to a phase subsequent to that represented 
at Mohenjo-Daro. I shall first deal in brief with the different forms of the 
disposal of the dead which have been noticed at Mohenjo-Daro, and then 
turn to Harappa and other places in the Indus Valley. 

Three forms of burials have been found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

Of complete burials, which mean the burial of the whole body cere- 

86. MIC, pp. 674-685 (Ch. XXXII); Further Exc., pp. 639-648. 

87. Furthei Excavations, p. 647, 83. Further Excavations, p. 647, 
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menially performed in various forms with the so-called grave furniture, 
offerings, eta, only 21 ske^etmis were found at Mohenjo-Daro in three groups 
up to 1927. Later on Dr. Mackay found in the DK mound 9 skeletons with 
one head severed from the trunk, and two elephant’s tusks ; but these have 
been taken to be the victims of the Baluchi raiders, and the spot where they 
were found suggests that these did not relate to the regular funerary customs 
at The first group among those excavated earliest was found in HR 

Area, Section B, House V, Room 74, and consisted of 14 skeletons, includ- 
ing one of a child. Tlie skeletons had some personal ornaments stiil encircl- 
ing the bones, such as copper and shell bracelets, copper finger-rings, copper 
and faience beads, and even a seal. These skeletons were lying in very con- 
torted attitudes evidencing simultaneous death due to some accident. Iney 
were apparently buried by just roughly heaping r debris over them, and their 
proximity to the surface of the mound shows that they belonged to the last 
]>hase of the city. The theory of accidental deaths propounded by the dis- 
coverer, \4r. Hargreaves^*^^, is acceptable to Dr. Mackay^’ and Sir John 
Marshall f- Sir Arthur Keith, however, suggests that the bodies “ repre- 
sent a human sacrifice Another group, found in VS Area, Lane 4, com- 
prises six skeletons (one being that of a child) over two of which were lying 
the vertebrae of an animal. The only othei^ objects found were a shell ball 
and three pieces of shell inlay. The third group is a single skeleton found 
in HR Area, Section A, Dcadman Lane. The possibility of all tliese skeletons 
being those of some jungle tribe which occupied Mohenjo-Daro after the city 
fell into ruins is excluded by the fact that these skeletons are, without fall- 
ing a prey to the wild beasts and birds amongst the ruins of the city, found 
entire ; and further, a jungle tribe cannot be exi3ected to contain three distinct 
lacial types these skeletons are found to represent. The stratigraphical 
evidence and the fact that the surrounding houses and lanes were built over, 
show that all these burials took place in the declining years of Mohenjo- 
Daro. 

With regard to the fractional burial, it is only a collection of some bones 
after the body was ex|x>sed to wild beasts and birds. Fractional burials have 
been found at five places in Mohenjo-Daro, two of which are in the HR Area 
and the remaining three in the VS Area.®^ The best example (PI. XLIII 

89. fRSA, 82, p. 213. 90. M/C, pp. 185-186. 

91. JRSA, 82, p. 213. 92. MIC, p. 79. 

93. in. Land. News, Dec. 19, 1931, p. 1002. 

94. (i) Courtyard 13, House III, Section A, HR Area, (ii) Room 126, House 
X, Sect. B, HR Area : earthenware vessels, terra-cotta figurines, balls, fragments of 
alabaster and chert-flakes, (iii) Pit outside Room 72, South end of Lane 5, VS 
Area : human bones together with a large and varied collection of pottery, some 
Lerra-cotta animals, beads and pieces of chert, (iv): Room 66, House XXVII, VS 
Area : large group of pottery including the stem of an offering di^ of the Kish type, 
some vessels containing charred bones, (v) Courtyard in House XXVII, VS Area : 
besides a variety of other vessels the pottery included a broken offering didi. 
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d) found in HR Area Section A, Haise III, Gxirtyard 13, is an urn con- 
taining a slcull and some fragmentary bones nearby. Along with this uni 
were a number of earthenware vessels, and a variety of small objects such 
as balls, beads, chert-flakes, a shell spoon, bits of ivory and some miniature 
vessels. Among the pottery, are the squat carinated vessels adorned with 
deer, branching foliage and otlier devices (PI. LXXXIX, 2) showing western 
influence. The skull was found to be of the Mongolo-Alpine stocks Most 
ol the other examples do not contain any human bones, possibly because 
very few bones might have been left after exposure to wild animals, and 
these were ground to dust before internment as is done in the Punjab now. 
The burials found in HR Area, B Section, and in VS Area, Lane 5, belong 
probably to the Late Period, and the remaining three to the Intermediate 
III Period. 

Post-cremation burials consist of large wide-mouthed urns containing 
a number of smaller vessels, bones of small quadrupeds, birds or ' fish, and 
a variety of small objects such as beads, bangles, terra-cotta figurines, chert- 
flakes, sometimes mixed with charcoal ashes. They have been found at 
six places in Mohenjo-Daro,*^^ distributed among buildings of all periods, 
and, generally underneath a flooj or a street. The smaller vessels in the urns 
are of various forms, such as bowls, saucers, pointed goblets, beakers, and 
sometimes miniature vases used for cosmetics or ungeants. Tlie burial urns 
generally contain bones of animals, fishes, birds, etc. in varying quantities, 
one containing even a tortoise shell and some other antlers. It is only rarely 
that human bones are found, those generally found being the bones of lambs, 
goats, etc. For post-cremation burials, bones arc hardly necessary and need 
not be expected a» a little of the ashes would also serve the purpose well. 
Tlie uniform character of the urns quite distinct from those intended for 
domestic use, as also the offerings in the shapii of objects of special interest 
to the departed, and the burial of the urns either within dwelling houses or 
in their close proximity, leave no doubt as to these being burial urns. Whe- 
ther this kind of burial marks a transition from burning to burial ‘is more 
than what can be stated at present. 

Dr. CiiATTEKji has noted four kinds of burials, in Kennel-like tombs 
(tholos burial), in terra-cotta chests containing the whole body (larnyx 
burial), jar burial, and urn burial,®® of which the last two corresix>nd with 
our fractional and post-cremation burials respectively. Dr. Chatterji con- 
cludes that burial was the earliest custom on the analogy of similar tombs 
from Crete, Cyprus, etc., and that um-buricil was “ the latest method of the 

95. (i) Narrow northern entrance to the Great Bath, (ii) Lane 3, South of 
House XIX, VS Area, (iii) Room 15, House V, VS Area, (iv)' Beneath corridor 
in House! XXVI, VS Area, (v) and (vi) Lane 5, VS Area. 

96. MMern Review, Dec. 1924. pp. 671-672. Sir John Marshall probably 
refers to the chamber burial illustrated on p. 670 of Dr. Chatterji's article, at 
pp. 120-121 of MIC. It is not referred to in Ch. VI, Disposal of the Dead of 
Af/C. 
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disposal of the dead " as ** it was found on the uppermost stratum ” but 
the stratification, provenanoj and number of the various kinds of burials is 
not stated. The evidence at Harappa which represents the latest phase of 
the Indus Civilisation is practically conclusive, as we shall presently see, 
with regard to the fact that tomb-burials denote the latest settlement 
at Mohenjo-Daro. 

On account of the importance of the excavations at other sites in 
Sind as also at Harappa., we shall, as already stated, separately deal with 
the disposal of the dead at these places in brief. At Damb Buthi, Mr. 
Majumdar came across a prehistoric burial place, consisting of hve chambers 
in one of which was found a group of pottery articles together with hun an 
skeletal remains. "Fhesd were resting in a packing of yellow earth mixed 
with pottery debris. Bones were in a disturbed condition and very much 
calcinated. Some vessels, such as pans, bowls and tumblers and vase?, 
were intatt. Similar pottery was found along with bones in another chamber. 
Each burial had a rectangular enclosure made of rough-hewn blocks of stone, 
within which the body together with its associated objects was laid on the 
natural rocky surface. Such rectangular stone enclosures occur at Nal also. 
No complete skeleton could be recovered, probably because skeletons were 
not interred in full. Bones were lying 'pell-mell over the floor. No trace of 
cremation was detected. It is thought that inhumation was practised at 
Damb Buthi. The burial is of the ‘ Fractional Burial ’ type described earlier, 
of which evidence is available also at Nal and Musyan in Persia. Funerary 
IK)tteiy was mostly wheel-turned, some was hand-made. 

Recent excavations at Harappa have brought to light a cemetery con- 
taining two strata one above the other ; the upper one of pot-burials, and 
the lower one of earth burials.*^® In the upper stratum were found 
more than 120 burial pots, having various shapes, the commoner forms 
being round, ellipsoid or carinated, and with heights varying from 91" to 
23|". They were fractional burials. Small earthen vessels commonly found 
with other burial spots were conspicuous by their absence. The bones were 
indiscriminately packed in the pots at the bottom. Exposure of the corpse 
to birds and beasts of prey and then depositing the exca mated remains in 
an urn, also seems to be one of the methods of the disposal of the dead. 
It may be observed in this connection that the Mahdbhat/Jtn indirectly refers 
to the exposure of corpses to wild beasts and birds as the praiseworthy 
mode of the disposal of the dead on the battle-field.^®^ The paintings on 


97. Modem R&view, Dec. 1924, pp. 671-672; cf. also Codrington, Ancient 
India, London, 1926, pp. 7-10. 

98. Explaratums in Sind, Mem. Arch. Sur. India, No. 48, Delhi, 1934, pp. 115- 
117. 

99. Excavations at Harappa, Delhi, 1940, pp. 16, 203-240 (Ch. VI). 

100. Cf. Mahahhaxata, XII. 98. 45 ; also my Bhasa~ A Study, Lahore, 1940, 
p, 469. 

20 . 
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the burial pottery show preference for animal and realistic motifs such 
as the goat, deer, bull and peacocks, kites and fi^ as well as few plants, 
trees, leaves and stars, while the paintings on secular pottery show a bias 
in favour of geometrical and linear patterns. The paintings of hounds, goat 
and bulls on some of these pots have been taken by Pandit Vats as sug- 
gestive of the hounds of Yama, and the proto- types of Anustaraioi and 
Vaitaraa>i cows, on reference to the funeral hymns of the They 

no doubt show similarity of beliefs. The earth burials contained corpses, 
entire or fractional, accompanied generally by grave furniture, which the 
dead person was apparently believed to require. The funeral pottery con- 
sisted of kalai<t, offerings* dishes, bowls, flasks, saucers, flat covers, vases, 
etc. Along with a corpse, were found the cut^ieces of the body of a goat, 
some ribs of the animal being in the dead man's hands. The anthropologist re- 
ports that the goat was intentionally cut to pieces ; so the goat was offered 
as a sacrifice for the dead. Here also we find similarity with Ved^ ideas.^^*® 

It would not be out of place here to refer in brief to the funerary cus- 
toms prevailing in ancient times in the Near East and South India. At 
Susa, according to De Morgan, bodies were buried dmis une position quel- 
conque^^^ though most often extended without any special orientation. In 
tombs of the al-Ubaid period at Ur, the bodies were placed in a supine extend- 
ed position on a layer of potsherds. At Nal in Baluchistan fractional buri- 
als occur side by side with complete burials, while at Sahi Tump there are 
complete burials only.^^^^ The post-cremation remains at Mehi were some- 
times buried in a pot and sometimes interred with funerary gifts.^*^^ The 
burial of the dead with food, weapons, etc., ** is a custom that persists even 
now among some of the South Indian tribes In Southern India, accord- 
ing to Prof. Banerji die body was not burnt even partly ; there were com- 
plete interments or incomplete burials or interment of some bones only with- 
out cremation.^^^ 

The conclusion that has been reached after an examination of all the 
data is that it is probable that the usual method of disposing of the dead 

101. Exc. at Harappa, pp, 207-210. 

102. Exc. at Harappa, p. 221. The subject of funerary customs deserved a 
detailed treatment especially on account of the excellent comparative study present- 
ed by Pandit Vats ; but exigencies of time and space necessitated a brief considera- 
tion of the problem. 1 intend! to deal at length with the subject in my proposed 
book on the Indus Civilization after personally visiting the sites of excavations. 
Dr. Altekar’s observations suggest new lines {Annals of Bhand. O. R. /, XXI, 
1941, pp. 289-292); requiring fresh study. 

lOQ. Mhnmres de la Deligdtion en Perse, XIII. 7. 

104. AfUiqumies journed, X, p. 337 106. MIC, pp. 21 ff. 

106. Sir Aurel Stein, An Archeological Tom in Gedrosia, (Mem. Ach. Survey 
of India, No. 43), p. 95. 

107. Sir Aurel Stein, Arch. Tour in Gedrosia, pp. 155, 157 ff, 163. 

106. Dr. S. K. Aiyangas, Hindu III. Weekly, Oct. 29„ 1983, p. 6. 

109. Modern Review, Sept. 1927, pp. 314, 309 resp. 
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in the palmy days of the Indus Civilization was cremation : that complete 
and fractionSil burials weie cicceptional found among the foreign elements 
from the west in the population. It may be noted that no cemetery has 
been found at Mohenjo-Daro. In a paper contributed to the Man in India, 
Mr. B. N. Dutt has shown that the people of the Indus Valley Culture and 
the Vedic Aryans belonged to the same ethnic cultural group, as their modes 
of the disposal of the dead bear out this fact.^^“ 

We shall conclude this study by briefly noting the funeral customs of 
the Vedic Age. The funeral hymns are included in (fg. X. 15-18, representing 
the late Bgvedic period, and they clearly refer to cremation. Di Win^ternitz, 
however, sees in Sg. X. 18. 10-13, a reference to the burial of the corpse 
but that it refers to the um-burial seems to b(' the most probable meaning.^^^ 
It is in the later Vedic Literature, the Athmva Vena, and the different Brdh- 
maitas that we find references to the different modes of burial, and later on 
the Grh^asiitras prescribe an elaborate ritual.”^ This was most probably due 
to the fusion with the concepts of some alien elements in the Aryan ix>pu- 
lation. Dr. Altekar draws attention to the prevalence of divergent prac- 
tices among the Vedic Aryans witli regard to the disix)sal of the dead.'^* 
The similarity between the chronology .of the different modes of the dis- 
ix>sal of the dead among the Vedic Aryans and the Mohan jo- Da ro peo 
pie is worth noting ; with regard to the Harappa culture, Pandit Vats 
observes that the affinities between the Vedic practices and those obtaining 
at Harappa are not yet quite clear.^*^ 


110. Man in India, XVII, pp. 1 — 68. 

111. History of Indian Literature (Eng. Trans), Vol. I, Calcutta, 1927, p. 96. 

112. Qldenberc, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 571 ; Chanda, Indus 
Valley in the Vedic Period (Mem. Arch, Sur. India, No. 31), p. 9. 

113. Chanda, Indus Valley in the Vedic Period, pp, 8-12 ; Venkatesvara, 
Aryan Path; 1930, p. 12. 

114. Amuds Bhajtd, 0. R, /., XXI, p. 291. 

115. ,Exc. at Harappa, p. 209. 




PRE-MAHABHARATA SOLAR DYNASTY 
By 

Professor D. R. MANKAD, M.a. 


In this paper I shall discuss and reconstruct the pre-Mahabharala Solar 
Dynasty as it stood in the days of the Mahabharata war. My main object 
in so doing is to determine if we can plausibly explain the apparent discre- 
pancies in the various sources which give this dynasty and to find out if we 
can fix up the total number of steps from Manu Vaivasvata to the Solar 
kings who ruled at the time of Mahabharata war. Thus my scope in this 
paper is limited to these two points. , 

Pargiter has handled the subject, but his study, tliough very creditable, 
is not comparative. Dr. Sita Nath Pradhan (in his Chronology of Ancient 
India) has thoroughly discussed the question of this dynasty from Dasaratha 
to Bfhadbala (sec Table I) and his achievements are really great. I shall 
examine here the direct line from Vaivasvata Manu to Sahkhaija, Srutayu and 
Bfhadbala taking all the kings one by one and making a comparative study 
of the relevant texts from all the available sources. 

For this purpose I have made out an exhaustive comparative table 
(Table II), noting down the pedigrees of each king as given by various 
Pur anas and other sources. In so doing I have made use of seventeen Purd- 
),m and Raghuvamsfl.^ My method of examining this dynasty is to ^ruti- 
nisc and discuss the chronological order of each of the kings of the dynasty. 

But before I take up this study I have to make one point clear. My 
estimate of the antiquity of the various Puraii.iic texts, so far as this dynasty 
is concerned, is somewhat different from that of Pargiter. I shall, therefore, 
first explain my view regarding it. On casting even a cursory glance at the 
Table II, wc find that the Purdnas fall within three groups— (1) those that 
stop at Srutayu— they are Pm. Ag, Km, Lg, Sr, (2) those that stop at 
Bfhadbala— they are Vy, Bd, Bg, Vn, Bh and Gd, (3) those that stop at 
Sankharja— they are Br, and Hr. (fir’s last king should be Sahkhaitja and 
not Anala or Nala as the comparison with Hr text shows. Moreover Hr text 
seems to come down to Bfhadbala, but it is evident that kings from Pu§ya 


1. 1 have not taken into consideration the lists given in Mbh and Rdmdyatia 
as they arc incomplete lists. 

2. Abbreviations : Mt Matsya. Pm = Padma. Ag = Ag««, Km - Kiirma, 
Lg - Linga, Sr — Saura, Vy - Vdyu, Bd = Brahmanda, Bg = Bhdgavata, Vn - 
V4?m, Bh - Bhavifya. Gd -- Garuda, Br - Brahma, Hr = Harivamso. Sv = Siva, 
Bdk - Bjhaddharma, Kl -Kalki, Rm = Rimaymya, Mbh = Mahabharata., 
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jto Brhadbala are purely later additions there.) Sv, BdK Kl, Rm, art not 
taken into account in this grouping. 

But though apparently we get these three groups, there are really two 
original groups only. Dr. Pr.\dhan has very successfully shown that tho^ 
Purdnm that conie down to Brhadbala wrongly append the kings from Pa§ya 
to Brhadbala: after Hirapyantabha. He has shown that these kings from Pusya 
to Brhadbala belong to Lava branch of Sravasti Ik$vafcus and form a colla- 
teral branch to the main Kusa line running upto :SaihkhaT>a (See '^able I). 
For reasons to be discussed later, I take out the two or three kings usually 
put after i^ahkhana and before Pu§ya in these lists (Fy, Bd, Bg, Vn, Gd). 
I, therefore, suggest that all these Pur^as originally stopped at iSahkhr oa. 
Therefore there are only two original grouiDs of ^ufdnas — tho«e that stop at 
:§rutayu and tliosc that stop at i§ahkhaii?a. Really speaking all the Furdfias 
stopped originally at the Mahdbhdrata war. “Srutayu and Brhadbala were 
killed in that war, therefore they must be at the same step from Manu. 
Sahkliana, too must have taken i>art in the war as his grandfather Uktha 
was still living at the time of the wan Thus all the lists originally stopped 
at the same step and they formed two original groups. 

I shall call the first group the Ag~Mt group and the second group the 
Br-Vy group. After thus knowing that all the Pmdnas of the Br-Vy group 
originally formed one group, we can further sub-divide that group into two. 
These two sub-groups will have (1) those that stop at ^afikhapa — they arc 
BT’Ht sub-group, and (2) those that stop at Brhadbala— ihty arc Vy-Bd 
sub-group. 

Again, on examining the texts of all the' Purdnas we find that out of the 
Ag~Mt group, Ag, Ml and Pm have more or less the same version, but Km 
and Lg differ greatly. They go sometimes with the Ag-Mt group and some- 
times with the Vy-Bd sub-group. About Lg' we find that (1) it follows Ml 
upto Sambhuta, (2) then it follows Vy~Bd sub-group upto Ahinagu and 
(3) then it follows Mt upto ^rutayu. About Km we find that (1) it follows 
Mt upto Sambhuta, (2) then it follows Vy-Bd upto Rohita, (3) then it 
follows Mt upto Kalma-sapada, (4) then it follows Vy-Bd upto Ahinagu 
and (5) tlien it follows Mt upto Srutayu. 

Again the text -collations show that Sv (which really stops at Ahinagu 
tliough two more kings are given after him in the present text) goes with 
Br-Hr sub-group, Bdh g(X‘s with Bg, Rg and Kl go with the Vy-Bd sub- 
group, Sr follows Lg, and Rm has independent version by itself, which is 
worthless. Thus we have the following groups : 

Group i : Ag-Mt group comprising Ag, Mt, Pm, Sr, Km, Lg : but 
out of these Km and Lg and therefore Sr also sometimes follow this group 
and sometimes Vy-Bd sub-group. Ag-text is more akin to Br-Hr texts at 
many places, but on, the whole it has greater affinities with Mi and Km, In 
fact it seems to be the original of this group. 
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Group II : Sub-group I — Br-Hr sub-group having Br, Hr, Sv, and 
Sub-group II — Vy^d sub-group having Vy, Bd, Vn, Bg, Bh, Gd^ Bdh, 
Rg, Kl 

Out of these various groups, so far as the version of the pit-Mahd- 
bharata Solar dynasty is concerned, I find that the Br-Hr-Sv versions are 
most reliable ; and it is natural. For, from another point of view it is possi- 
ble to divide the Purdnas into two broad groups of ( 1 ) those that give the 
Kali dynasties and (2) those that do not give the Kali dynasties. Out of 
these, those that do not give the Kali dynasties are more likely to be earlier 
and more likely to preserve comparatively untampered texts. We find that 
Br, Hr, Sv, Ag, Pm, Km and Lg do not give the Kali dynasties, while Vy, 
Bd, Bg, Vn, Bh, Gd, and Mt give the Kali dynasties. But so far as the pre- 
Mahdbharata Solar dynasty is concerned, Mt goes with the first group above, 
because in tliat Pmdna the Kali dynasties are not dealt with in continua- 
tion of pre-Kali dynasties. For, in the Mt, the pre-Ka!i dynasty 'stops at 
Srutayu and the Kali dynasty starts with -Brhadbala. This discrepancy by 
itself, and also the fact that the dynasty upto Srutayu is dealt with in the 
Adhyaya 11-12, and the Kali dynasties are dealt with in the Adhyayas 271 ff, 
go to show that these dynasties ^ere .compiled by two different hands and at 
two different periods. 

But even out of those Pur anas that give the pre-Kali dynasties only, 
I have found tliat Br-Hr-Sv texts are the best and the earliest. 

All this will show that in fixing the authenticity of a king or kings in 
these lists, we can take this as the general rule that a king who is attested 
by any two groups out of the above three groups (Group I and two sub- 
groups of Group II), may be taken as genuine, and a king who is. sup- 
ported by only one group may be taken as spurious. In what follows now, 
I shall take tliis lasi the general guiding rule, though exceptions are likely to 
occur. 

Keeping all this in mind we shall now examine this dynasty in details. 
In so doing it will be convenient, if we divide tlie whole line into the follow- 
ing groups of kings : (as given in the first column of Table II). 

(1) From Manu to Trasadasyu 

.(2) From Trasadasyu to Rohita 

(3) From Rohita to Vpka 

(4) From Vrka to Kalmasapada 

(5) From Kalma^apada to Rama 

(6) From Rama to the end. 

( 1 ) Let us consider the group from Manu to Trasadasyu. It will be 
seen that Trasadasyus number is 22nd in all the Purdnas except Bh, Km, 
Pm and Ag, On examining these 21 or 22 kings we find the following note- 
worthy points : 
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(a) Bh is alcme in putting Ripufijaya between Vikuk§i and Kakutscha ; 
and as this'insertion is not warranted'by any other text, we can set it aside.^ 
The mistajkie is likely to have arisen thus : Some Purw^ give Paraihjaya or 
Purafijaya as an epithet of Kakutstha.^ That epithet is here changed to Bi- 
pufijaya and taken as a separate king-name. 

(b) At the fifth step we meet with a difference in name. The Ag group 
calls the king Suyodhana and the Br group calls him Anena. But the names 
are not material to my enquiry, which is chiefly concerned with the order 
and number of the kings. 

(c) There are many variations of the names of the 7th and ihe 8th 
kings. Even the Pur anas of the same group differ in their spellings, 'ibis 
is evidently caused by the scribes and we may adopt any Mme. 

{d) Once again Bh is alone in inserting Bhadra^va between Ardra and 
Yuvana^va I. Bhadra^va, therefore, is to be dropped. 

(e) The name iSravasta is variously spelt ; but we know that the real 
sp>elling should be iSnavasta. 

(/) Then there comes a real difference at the 14th step. Here the Ag- 
Mt group (with Ag’s exception) makes Pi^moda the son of Dfdhasva and 
Haryasva to be Pramoda'si son. But in this, those that add Pramcxla are 
wrong. Their mistake is caused by misunderstanding the original text, which 
is preserved in Ag. Ag reads (273rd). 

aFf^S«r ISTPtJig II 

f^wit etc. 

Evidently according to Ag, both Haryasva and Pramoda(ka) were tlie sons 
of Drdhasva. But the other Puranas misunderstanding the text, have made 
out three kings where originally there were only two. Therefore Pramoda is 
to be dropped from the direct list. 

(g) Apart from the variations in the names of some of the kings, we find 
that there is a sharp difference between the groups about Prasenajit. Ag-Mt 
group along with Gd, omits him and Br-Hr sub-group as also the Vy-Bd 
sub-group (minus Gd) retains him. As two out of the three group® retain 
him and as the general Purainic tradition knows him quite well, he is to be 
retained. 

(h) Then from Yuvaniasva II to Trasadasyu all agree, except Gd, which 
iiUroduces Bindumahya between Mandhata and Pumkutsa. This insertion 
is solitary and unwarranted by all other Purdr?>as, and therefore is to be taken 


3. Bhavkya, published by the Vehkategvara Press, which is the only printed edi- 
tion of the Purana available, is not a genuine Pufd^ and therefore generally no 
weight should be attached to its statements. 

4. See particularly Bhdg/ovata, which is quite explicit on the point. 
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out; The error seems to have arisen thus : Some PurwjM^ mention Bindu- 
mati as the queen of Mandhlata. And this name is probably misread as 
Bindumahyai and treated as a separate king. 

Therefore we can safely say that Trasadasyu’s real number is 22nd as 
almost all the Purdnm agree. 

(2) We shall now take up the second group of kings from Trasadasyu 
to Rohita. Here there is a great deal of divergence and following are the 
points to consider : 

(tf) Sambhuta is to be retained as he is found in all the three groups 
except in some Purdna^ belonging to the Vy-Bd sub-group. 

(b) Pm is alone in putting Sambhuti as the son of Sambhuta and Ag 

and Hr alone in putting Sudhanva as the son of Sambhuta. Both Sambhuti 
and Sudhanva are therefore to be dropped. (Probably Sudhanva and 
Tridhanva were brothers). t- 

(c) llien we come to the group of fdur or five Kings — Vi^nuvrddha, 
Anaraipya, Trasadasva, Haryasva, and Vasumana (with variations like Pra- 
sada^iva, Bphadasva, Hasta and Sumana). These are menti^med by the wliole 
of the V(y-Bd sub-group and! als(5 by -Km and Lg from the Ag Mt group. 

Out of these Vi§ipuvrddha of Km is unwarranted as Lg is clear on the 
point. Lg makes Anarapya and Vi^jpuvrddha to be the sons of Sambhuti 
and Km has evidently turned the two brothers into father and son, as tlie 
Furdnas often do. So Vi^puvfddha is to be ruled out. 

But regarding the other kings we find that the authorities are more or 
less equally divided. My own idea is that the Vy group is not justified in 
putting these kings here. I would reconstruct this part of the dynasty thus : 

T ra$adasyu 

Sembikiita 


AnaJaiiya 

Bfahadasva 

1 1 ■ 

Vi^puvfckfiia Sudhanva 

{Lz & Km) (Ag) 

Tridhanva 
{Br, Hi, Mt etc.) 

1 

Haryasva 


Trayyanina 

1 

Vasumana 



Thus so far as I can see, kings from Anarapya to Vasumana formed a 
collateral branch but instead they are made lineal, just as Km has turned 
the two brothers into father and son. My main reason in omitting these 


kings from the direct line is this that though the authorities seem to be equal- 


5. See Brahma, Hart and Bhasavata. 
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ly divided, in reality, both the 'Br-Hr sub-group and the Ag-Mt group omit 
them, for km and Lg are not reliable generally, and particularly at this por- 
tion they have adopted Vy-Bd version. 

(</) Bg is alone in omittmg Tridhanva and he is to be retained. 

(e) Satyaratha is omitted’ by all except by Mt, Pm and Ag, and there- 
fore he is to be dropped. Br and' Hr give Satyaratha as the name of the wife 
of Satyavrata, and that name is here changed into Satyaratha and made up 
into a separate king. 

(/) Then upto Rohita there is no difference. 

Therefore, the number of Rohita is 28. 

(3) Let us now consider the third group of kings Iron. Kohita to Vfka, 
Here the following points are to be considered : 

Bg is alone in putting Sudeva, and we find from otner Purmias^ 
that Vijaya and Sudeva were brothers. They are, as usual, here turned into 
father and son. Sudeva therefore is to be dropped. 

(b) Kings from Harita to Ruruka are omitted by the Ag~Mt group and 
by Sv, and are retained by both the sub-gr<iups. They are otheiwise famous 
and known to us from other sources, and therefore are to be retained. The 
omission represents a real lacuna in the Ag~Mt texts. 

Thus Vfka’s number is 33rd. 

(4) The fourth group of kings is from Vrka to Kalma§apiada. Texts 
here are fairly unanimous, but the following points are to be considered. From 
Vrka to Bhagiratha there is no difference. 

\u) Vn is alone in inserting Suhotra. and he is to be dropped. 

(b) sruta is omitted by the Ag-Mt group only and is retained by others. 
He is therefore to be retained. Otherwise also he is famous. 

(c) Am:bar1I§a is dropped by Bg and Km ; but he, too, is famous and 
all the other Puranas retain him. He is therefore to be retained. 

id) Sarvakama and Sudasa are dropped by the Ag-Mt group only. 
They are to be retained. 

Thus Kalma^apada’s number is 48th. 

(5) Then we have to consider the group of kings from Kalma^apada to 
R^a. Following are the points of consideration. 

(a) Let us take the three kings after Kalmia§apada, Vy is alone in 
mentioning Urakama and he is to be dropped. Then there is a set of three 
kings. Vy, Bg, Vn, Gd, Bh, and Lg name them as A^mafca, Mulaka and 
iSataratha (with variations in names), while Mt, Pm, Ag, Br, Hr and Sv 
name them as Sarvakarma, Anaraoya and Nighna ; but all are unanimous 

6. E.g. Ht, and Vy. 

21 
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in giving these three steps here. Therefore there is no change in the total of 
number of kings. I would reconstruct this portion thus : 


Aitoaka 

I 

Mulaka 
Sataratha 

{h) Out of those Pur anas which follow up Sarvakarma line, Mt and Km 
make Raghu as the s<mi of Nighna, and Br and Hr make Anamitra as the 
son of Nighna. Ag drops this step altc^ether, and Sv drops Nighna and his 
son. Now, collation of texts shows here that according to Mt and others, 
Raghu and Anamitra were brothers. Mt clearly says that Nighna had two 
sons named Raghu and Anamitra, out of whom, Anamitra went to the forest 
and Ragliu came to the throne. This last is not mentioned in Br and Hr ; 
but even they say that Raghu and Anamitra were brothers. Therefore both 
Raghu and Anamitra represent IJie same step. Thus the table will be 

Kalmoi^apiada 

I 
I 

Urakama 

Anaranya 
Nigiina 


Anamitra Ra^u 

(c) Then comes Aidivida who is variously spelt. I shall consider his 
case presently, but just now I shall take up the cases of Vrddha^rma and 
Visvasaha who are put (by some between Aidivida and Dillpa. Vy, Bd, Km 
and Lg insert both these kings, but Bg, Vn, and Gd insert only one Vi^va- 
mahat or Visvasaha. But both these are unwarranted, as they are omitted 
by the Br-Hr sub-group and also by the Ag-Mt group. They are to be drop- 
ped. Therefore Dillpa is to be put just after Aidivida. 

(d) We may now consider the case of Aidivida. The word is variously 
spelt as Aidivida (Vy, Bg, Bd), Valivila (Km), Ailavila (Gd), Ilavila (Km 
and Lg) and Duliduha (Br, Hr). The correct form seems to be Ailavila, as 
it is a metronymic from llavilia as pointed out by Pargiter^. He is omit- 
ted only by Ag, Mt and Pm and is mentioned by all others. But my idea 
is that though he is mentioned by so many Purdrm as a separate king, he is 

7. Indian Historical Tradkim, pp. 39, and 241. 
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really not a separate king, Ailavila so far as I can see, is an attiibulc of 
Dilipa Khatvanga. My r^sons are these : 


{ 1 ) Mbh mentions a king Dilipa Ailavila Khatvahga, where very clear- 
ly Ailavila is given as a metronymic adjective of Dilipa.® 

( 2 ) I think that the mistake has happened due to some misunderstand- 
ing of the text. Let us compare the texts from Br and //r, in this connection. 




Hr 




Here we find that Br text is evidently wrong. Br calls Dilipa to be 
Rama’I prapitamaha but he is really Rama’s prapmpitanuiha as Hr reads 
it. I also think that the change of ' anamtrasyn' (Hr) to ' ammitrasuta 
(B<r), is not warranted. It is possible to reconstruct the Hr reading thus ; 

aw aptftsRJf vgrjicJn %Pi:?mJraftdltl|: (taking 5^5 

as scribe’s error) 


Thus Ailavila will become a metronymic! adjective of Dilipa. 1 there- 
fore, take the line to stand thus : 

Kalmasapada 


Asmaka 

I 

Mulaka 

Sataratha 


Urakama 


Sarvakarmi 


Anaraoya 

NigLna 


Anamitra Ra^u 

I 

AiJa\Tla Dilipa Khatvaaga 


Thus them will be four steps between Kalm^apada and Ailavila 
Dilipa Khatvanga® II. It is probable therefore that Vy has added Urakama 
and made four steps. It is thus significant that Ag, Mt and Pm omit Aila- 
vila altogether. 

Thus the number of Dilipa II will be 52nd. 


S. See mh, VII, 55. 2170 to 70 ; XII, 29, 910-1037. 

9. I take this Dilipa II to be the son of Anamitra and not of Raghu on the evi- 
dence of Br, and Hf, PRadhan also has done the same thing. Later genealogy will 
be : Ailkmitra— ‘Dilipa II — ^Raghu — Ajai — ^Daisaratlia — Rama. 
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(e) Ajaka is inserted between EHlfpa and IMr^abiahu by Mt, but is 
evidently a mistake; as it is not supported by any other Pmma. 

(/) Dirghabahu is recognised as an independent king by almost all 
except by Br, Hr Ag, Sv ; and though both Pargiter and' Pradhan are in 
favour of recognising him as an independent king, I think that he is really 
not a separate king. The mistake has arisen from) the misreading of the Br 
and Hr texts, both of which make' D5rghabahu as an adjective of Raghu. The 
texts read thus : 

g^svRfi: i Br 
^!pTOrsii2r?gcr: ii Hr 

^ II Ag. ^ 

Moreover Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa omits him. Evidently jjCalidasa 
follows the Vy-Bd sub-group as he gioes upto Agnivarpa. He does not fol- 
low Br or Ag group and yet out of the Py-group list he omits Dirgliab^u. 
That can mean only one thing that in the days of Kalidasa, Vy-group had no 
Dirghabahu as an independent king. He is tlierefore a later addition and 
therefore to be dropped. * 

Therefore Rama’s Number will be 57. 

(6) Last group to be considered is from Rama to Sahkhapa, ^rutayu 
and Brhadbala. Following are the points to be considered : 

(a) From Rama to Ahinagu there is complete unanimity, therefore 
Ahinagu’s real number is 66. 

(b) After Ahinagu the line branches off into two collateral groups, 

one leading to iSahkhaiiia and the other to Srutayu. Mt, Pm, Km, Ag, Lg 
follow up the branch leading to Srutayu and stop there. Br follows up the 
line leading to i^hkhapa and its last king is not Anala but Sahkhaija as is 
proved by the Hr text. Hr also follows up the line leading upto 6afikhapa, 
but adds' some stray kings ; but this attempt is so half-hearted that it evi- 
dently betrays the hand of a later interpolater. Od prematurely stops at 
Amar§a. Vy, Bd, Bg, Vn, Bh follow up the line leading to ^pkhanja and go 
even further. We shall, therefore, first examine the kings from Ahinagu to 
^hkhaii^a and i^rutayu. ^ 

(c) There we find that Ruru, who is added by Vn, Km and Bh is un- 
warranted and therefore is to be dre^ped. 

id) Then the Ag group has six kings from Ahinagu to Srutayu. Thus 
Srutayu ’s number will be 72. 

(3) Out of the others that come upto Sahkhapa, Br, Hr and Bh have 
five kings after Ahinagu (Ruru being omitted) and others have six after 
Ahinagu. But Pradhan has reconstructed this portion, and Br version 


10. It will be seen that Ag omits DirghabShu altogether. 
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seems to be correct. Even Rg testifies to this, there being only five kiiigs 
after Ahinagu. Therefore 6ahkhaoa's number is 711 

{/) Pradhan has Angled out the kings from Pu§ya to Brhadbala as 
belonging to Lava branch and therefore as running collaterally with thv] 
kings from Kusa to fSankhaiija. I shall discuss this point presently. 

(g) But between ifeinkhaina and Pu§ya, we find two or three kings 
inserted by the Vy sub-group. They are Vyu§itasva, Vi^vasaha and Hiratoy- 
anahha. Out of these three kings, Bg omits Vi^vasaha and Hr omits all 
the three. Hr makes Vyu§itasva a synonym of Sankhaioa ; I, therefore, take 
out all these three kings from the main line. Therefore after Safikhaia wc 
come to Pusya. 

(h) Kings from Pu§ya to Blrhadhala are given by Vy, Bg, Fiw, Bh. GjJ 
stops in the middle at Amarsa and Hr interpolation comes down to Maru 
and putB Brhadbala directly after him. Therefore wc shall leave Gd and 
Hr out of the consideration. All others agree upto Vi^rutavan (only Bh 
omits Agnivarina, but he is too well known to be omitted). 

Then between Visrutavan and Brhadbala, Vn has one king and Bg has 
three kings. Therefore from Pu§ya to. Bfliadbala, we have 11 or 12 or 
14 kings. Now Pradhan has very ably and conclusively proved that these 
kings should run parallel to the kings from Ku^a to Sankhapa. Therefore 
if we follow upwards from sahkhapa, putting Brhadbala at the same step 
as sahkhapa, we come (taking five kingis after Ahinagu and not six) either 
to Nala or to Nabha or to Kusa. 

Any way, we should put Brhadbala along with ^nkhaiia and therefore 
his number will be 71. 

Thus we find that all the sources, which give us the pre-Makdtrhdrata 
Solar dynasty can be easily harmonised. At the time of the Makdbhdrata 
war, we have kings of three Solar branches ruling, out of which Brhadbala 
and Aafikhapa are given as 71st and i^rutayu as 72nd from Vaivasvata 
Manu. 

Before closing this paper I wish to clarify one point. Dr. Pradhan has 
(see his CAI, p. 145 ff) proved' that kings from Kalma^apada to Raghu 
were originally of Southern Kosala line and are interpolated in the main line 
It some late period. I think Dr. Pradhan is right in saying so. But I 
have shown them as linear because at the time of the Mahdbhdrata war 
this inteipolation was already an accomplished fact and I am here concerned 
with the number of kings as was fixed in the da^ of Mahdbhdrcrta. In my 
paper on the ‘ Manvantara-Catur 5 mga Method,’ I have shown how and why 
Brhadbala, who was 71st at the Makdbhdrata war was made 91st.^^ 


11. In this connection the following articles of mine may be read : 

(1) ; “The Yugas” in Poona Orientalist, April 1942. 

(2) “ Ther Manvantara'” to be published in IHR. 

• (3) “The Manvantara-caturyuga Method” to published in ABORL 
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TABLE I 


Reproduced from ‘ Cktonology of Ancient India ' by S. N. Pradhan ! 

P. 136. 

Da^atha 

I 

Rama 


2 Kusa 

I 

3 Atithi 

I 

4 Nisadha 

f 

5 Nala 

I 

6 Nabhas 

I 

7 Pundarika 

8 Kscmadhrivan 

9 Devanika 


2 Lava 

I 

3 Pucya 

I 

4 Dhruvasandhi 

I 

5 Sudarsana 

I 

6 Agnivarna 

7 Si^hra 

8 Manu (Maru) 

I 

9 Prasu^ruta 

I 


10 Ahinagu 


10 Susandhi 

1 

r 1 

j 

11 Amar^ 

Ruru Paripatra 

Sahasrasva 

1 

12 Visrutavanta 

1 

r 1 1 

Sala Dala 12 Bala 

1 

Candravaloka 

1 

13 VisvavSn 

1 

1 

13 Uktha 

1 

T§rai»da 

14 Prasenajit 

1 

1 

14 Vajranabha 

1 

Candragiri 

15 Taksaka 

1 ■ 

. 1. 

15 Sankhana 

1 

Bhanukandra 

16 Brhadbaia 

1 

1 

16 Vyufiitasva 

1 

Srut&yu 

17 Brhadratha 

1 

1 

17 Vi^vasaha 


18 Uruksaya 
t ■ 

1 

18 Hiranyan^bha 

19 VatsavyQha 

1 

1 

19 Atnara 


20 PrativyOha 

1 

1 

20 Para 


21 Divdkara 



THE CITY OF ALAKA' IN MEGHADUTA* 

By 

Shri S. N. WAS. 

Yak§a was a servant of the Lord Kubera. On some offence committed by 
him, the Lord Kubera punished him to be away from his beloved for one 
year. Yak§a, thereupon, left the city of Alaka and resolved to his days 
of separation on Ramagiri, a place in the Central Provinces. • 

A few days after, the monUi of A^aidha with its overhanging clouds came 
and his heart began to feel the pangs of separation. He fell kinship with 
clouds and thought of sending a message to his beloved through them. 

The Megh^iduta of Kalidasa is a living picture of this subject. The 
cloud accepts the message of the love-sick Yak§a. Kalidasa after tracing the 
path of the cloud from Ramagiri to Kailasa mountain, says by pointing to- 
wards the north that it shall have to go by the following route to reach Aiaka, 
the city of Yak§as.^ • , 

Naturally, curiosity arises as to where this city of Alaka, so picturesquely 
depicted by the great poet Kalidasa was, and whether it is possible to trace 
its whereabouts geographically at present. It is the purpose of this essay to 
show that this city is still existent under a different name. 

Ramagiri, the place of temporary seclusion chosen by Yaksa is certainly 
the place now known as Ram Tek, situated in the Central Provinces. We 
do not •wish to discuss the correctness of this identity, as it is neither pertinent 
nor much in dispute, Frc«n there, the doud-messenger, Yak§a says, shall 
have to lake the following path. It shall have to cross over firstly, Maladlpa" 
which is near about Amarkantak in the Satpuras.'’’ Just after that the doud- 
messenger shall have to cross over Amrakuta which is the modem Amarkantak. 
Further on, Yak§a tells the cloud to visit a very big river Reva,^ flowing down 
below the Vindhyas.^ 

The cloud is then asked to rest awhile on ' after crossing over 

Da^rna." Here, Yaksa insists on the cloud messenger to have a view of 

1 . 

3. fngmJfWfs •—% 

4. ^ 3 ). 

5. Ref. No. 4. 

7. 
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Ujjiiyim*, though it is not on the way. We have, thtreaAer, the description 
of the liver Gambhira away from Ujjayaru and Devagiri^. Thd coursf of the 
cloud-messenger then leads towards Carmanvat^^^, the moderi Chambal and 
then to Da^apura (modem Mandsore-Dasapur). The Yafc§a then advises 
, the cloud-messenger to visit Kuruksetra^^ the epic battle-field after going over 
Brahmavarta.^ Further on, the cloud-messenger is asked to be the guest oft 
the mount Kailasa^^ on the Himalayas after visiting the river Sarasvati and 
drinking the sacred water of the Ganges at Kanakhala^^. In order that the 
cloud-messenger might recognise the dty of Alaka from the height, the Yak§a 
says to the cloud that this city would appear lying on low plains because of 
the mountains. . He further adds that from the height of the mount Kailasa 
the city would appear like a beloved who had forgotten herself, lying in the 
lap of her lover. This city is described as on a very high plain, touching 
the sky and full of high mansions with seven stories. The cloud-messenger, 
he says, cannot certainly miss such a conspicuous city^'^. It is evifient from 
this that Alaka is not situated on the Kaijasa, but it is one that can Ete so 
viewed from Kailasa. It is in the northern direction ffom Ramagiri, full of 
high mansions and where sweet odour of the flowers growing in different 
seasons permeates all over the year. In this city, only those who possess 
wealth amounting to one billiofi rupees can live. There is a beautiful garden 
Vaibhrajaka by name in thei city and here wine is produced from Kalpa- 
VTk$as.^« We shall try to trace out a city of identical description geogra- 
phically. 

The facts are that Kubera is the Lord of Yaki§as and the city of Alaka, 
where he resides can be seen from the Kailasa mountain and that the Yak^as 
are very rich people, hence they are called ‘ and that the Lord of 


8. 
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Yalc^as pumsl;ied our hero that he should separate himself from his beloved 
for one* year. 

.We shall how try to prove that the dty of AlakS is Suvar^ja-giri near 
Jalore in Marwar. At present it is a known place of Jain pilgrimage. 

Suvanoa-giri was once inhabited by veiy rich people. Merutuhg-Suri in 
his Vicara Sreffi^^ writes as follows regarding this city, “ on tlie peak of 
Suvania-giri near Jaipur, where men possessing even 99 million rupees could 
not get place to live, a big palace Yak§a-Vasati by name, of Mahavlra Svami 
was built^*^.” 

We want to note here that this place was iiihabited b> only tlios^r who 
possessed full one billion rupees. No one possessing less than that W’a 
allowed to live there. The words Yak§a>Vasati indicate that this place was the 
abode of Yak§as. Moreover, this point gets justification from an old 

The king ‘ Naida ’ named in the above Gathd was the fourth descendant 
of Vikrama according to the opinion of Merutuhga Suri^h We conclude that 
since the king Naitja reigned from v. s. 116-135, die Yak§a-Vasati palace may 
be said to have existed at the same period. 

^ We read a similar description of the grandeur and prosperity of this place 
from Buddhi Sdgara, a grammatical work, by Buddhisagara Suri. 

Col. Tod also speaks about this existing in a prosperous and indei)endent 
state. He traces the independent status of Jalore till the reign of Khuman 
who reigned from v.s. 868-892. 

From all this we gather that Suvarna-giri existed in old days, where 
people of immense wealth lived and which was beautified by big mansions. 
So also, the well-known palace Yak§a-Vasati was situated in it. This place 
(Suvarna-giri) is in the north and is situated on a high level as described 
by Kalidasa (which) contains seven-storied buildi^. 

It is said that Yaki§a drank wine produced from Kalpa-vrk?a which was 
called Ratiphala. Kalpa-vrk$a mentioned therein, it is to be noted, is not 
the celestial tree. A book named Madirdrnava Grmtha gives a method ol 
preparing this wine named Ratiphala.^^ This wine is prepared out of many 

iH. 

21. See Ref. No. 19. dTORjpW 

22. JN. 

22 
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heHjs and trees, which flower in different seasons and are tp be found on this 
mountainous region.^- The flowers which are mentioned to be'^found in 
Alaka cannot be found on the cold heights of Himalayas. They blossom only 
in the t^perate climate : the kunda flowers in Hemanta, the Sirt^ in 
Gi1§ma, the Kadamhas in Var§a, the Lodhms in i§i§ira and the Kutabaka in 
Vasanta. These flowers are said to bloom all over the year in Alaka. If 
this city were on the Himalayas, these flowers could never have been found 
altogether throughout the year in that a>ld region. 

Again, when Kalidasa describes Himalaya and the Kailasa mountain 
he rightly speaks of snow-falls and hail-storms ; while in the descriptions of 
Alaka, he only' speaks of rainfall and nothing more. Kalidasa is not ex- 
pected to bring Alaka on Himalayas with all the description of its fauna 
and flora. He was a keen observer of nature. He cannot commit such a 
mistake. He tells the cloud messenger, “ wake up my beloved by your cool 
breeze which is mixed with small drops of water." He gives thersame in- 
junction in relation with Jasmine creeper.^ Can this be the description of 
a place situated on Himalaya? Kalidasa could not have meant any other 
city than Suvaruja-giri, situated in the north, full of cloud kissing mansions. 
Yak§a tells the cloud-messenger th^t in his city the land is full of golden 
sand.2“^ Such type of sand cannot be found on the Kailasa mountain. The 
place which we have identified with Alaka contains such a type of sand, 
even now on this mountain Suvan>a-mak§ika stones are found. 

Kalidasa mentions the existence of a Vapi-Kadali and flowering trees 
near the Yak^a’s residence. Even to this day this Vapi stands with flowering 
trees all around the border attracting eyes of a visitor. 

Yak^a-Raja Kubera is described as a friend of ,^iva.“^‘ There is a very 
old iSiva temple on this mountain at present. A story goes that Kubera 
used to go to this temple daily to worship god -Siva. The hero of the Megha- 
duia was on duty to pluck one lotus flower daily for Kubera, his lord, who 
made an offering of it to the God iSiva. Once the Yaksa forgot to do this, 
being too much absorbed in his beloved. This was the offence for which he 
had to remain separate from his beloved for one year. The lord Kubera 
ordered him to go just in the opposite direction of Alaka — on Ramagiri (just 
in the south of Alaka) and sfX'nd his time. It is possible that Suvama-giri is 
called as beautiful as Kailasa because of the i§iva temple on it. 

Due to all these reasons, we are led to conclude that the modem 
Suvanoa-giri can justly be identified with the old Alaka. 

This place is situated near Jalore, a place 70 miles to the south of 
Jodhpur. Jalore lies at the foot of the Suvarna-giri mountain. 





25. anw: i 



THE BOOK IN INDIA*** 


By 

Shri K. M. MUNSHl 

I AM indebted to the organisers of the All-India Library Conference for 
inviting me to open this Exhibition of ‘ Book in India Incidentally 1 am 
grateful to them for giving me an opportunity, though foi a brief n^oment 
to tear myself away from the problems of this mad modem * * wo/ld, from the 
tales of massacres and surrenders, of scorched earth and defiled Heaven, to 
the joys of literary and artistic achievement. 

I have always worshipped at the shrine of the Word, the Word which 
moves and creates. So far as human life is amcerned I subscribe to the 
opinion of Saint John : “ In the beginning was the Word and the Word wRvS 
with CH)d and the Word was God 

The romance of the Word is the most fascinating of all romanci^s. It 
was bom in the throat of some early ancestor of ours in tlie Late Ceno^oic 
period as a laborious repetition of grunts and growls expressing some crude 
sentiment of fear or sex. After the lapse of an incalculable pericxi of time 
the Word transformed the destiny of man when some enterprising cave- 
dweller while drawing a picture of some memorable hunt was inspired to 
draw a graphic presentation of an object in such a manner that it represented 
an idea connected with the object itself. 

The picture writing of the pre-historic period then became the highest 
achievement of man. Such pictograms were, after ages, developed into the 
art of writing, when a picture was used not merely to represent an idea 
associated with the object drawn, but to represent a sound. The next triump-i 
was achieved when, as in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, a system of phonetics 
was adopted in which a picture stood for the sound of each syllable of the 
name. 

The Egyptians and tlie Babylonians whom we meet at the dawn of 
histor>^ had already developed a system of syllables. The Egyptians who 
were the first to evolve hieroglyphics could be credited with the earliest books 
written on papyrus. 

The next landmark on the Word’s journey was erected by the Sume- 
rians who am believed to have entered the Euphrates Valley with a civilisa- 
tion which was centuries old and was far in advance of any contemporary 
civilisation, save that of Egypt. Their origin which was for long considered 

* Address delivered on the occasion of opening “ The Book in India ’’ Exhi- 

bition on Friday,, April 3, 1942 under the auspices of the Fifth All-India Library 

Conferenc®, Bombay. 
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mysterious can now be traced to the Indus Valley, where a highly civilised 
people lived long before 3000 b.c. 

No written documents have come tp light to prove that India was the 
homeland of the art of writing. But the large number of seals and other 
articles showing a high degree of art, now discovered at Harappa and Mo- 
henjo Daro, prove the existence of a pictographic script whidi still awaits 
decipherment. 

I will not detain you with the well known achievements of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians in the art of making books which, as you know, were 
written not only on papyius but engraved on stones and baked clay. They 
were the first race, in so far as the available materials indicate, to establish 
libraries on a large scale. 

The early Aryans, however, scorned to inscribe or engrave the immortal 
Word on transient material. They preferred to rely on human memory, 
which they converted into an undying vehicle for the transmission of culture. 
But the fact tliat the Vedas were not reduced to writing need not lead us to 
the conclusion that the art of writing was unknown in the Vedic days. Non- 
existence need not be fallaciously inferred from an absence of evidence available 
to our generation. The exact «conhection between the Indus Valley picto- 
graphic scripts and the ancestor of the early Indian scripts like Brahmi and 
Kharo^thl is still to be established. But before the 5th Centuiy B.c. the Indian 
scripts had come to attain wonderful maturity. Their wide currency is proved 
by the reference to no less than sixty-four scripts in the tenth adhyaya of the 
Lalitavistara. 

The script which is collectively called Brahmi in the form in which it 
first makes its appearance is highly developed. The arrangement of 
the alphabets is strictly scientific. The principles of phonetics are properly 
observed. This perfection can only mark the culmination of a long-continued 
orocess of evolution of the art of writing in India. 

From and after the 4ih century b.c. we have the evidence of •foreign 
visitors to India to prove that Indians used the birch-bark, cloth or the tender 
inner bark of trees for the purpose of writing. But the Indian climate, as 
contradistinguished from the climate of Egypt, has deprived us of the literary 
documents which the Indians of that age had indicted. 

The writing materials used in later centuries were many and varied, and 
did not possibly undergo a change in the course of centuries. The earliest 
datable manuscripts on palm-leaves known are possibly a few fragments in the 
Godfrey collections which are assigned to the fourth century a.d. and the 
Horuizi Mss. of the sixth century a.d. The Chinese chronicler Hieun Tsang 
attests to the wide use of this material for preparing manuscripts, which 
were either written in ink or incised with a stilus and blackened with char- 
coal or soot. 

Bhurja-ipatra or the birch-bark was also widely used for the purpose. The 
oldest manuscript on Bhurja-patra is the Dhammetpada in Kharo^I, dated 
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from 1st Century a.d. The fafmous Bower manuscript and the Bakshali 
manu;?cripts* are also written on the same material. 

Another material, perhaps brought into use later, was cotton or silk 
cloth. A silk band written with ink*' was discovered- by Buhler and a manu? 
cript written on cloth dated v.s. 1418 (1351-52 a.d.) was found by PfeTERSON 
at Anhilvad Patan. 

On rare occasions wood, skin and stones were also used as writing mate- 
rials. The Bodleian library at Oxford possesses an Indian manuscript written 
on a wooden board. It is possible to infer from the Vd$€tvad^ta of Subandhu 
that skins were used for writing purposes. About two dozen documents in 
Kharo^thi were found written on leather by Stein from Chinese Turkist«n. 
Dramas written by the Cahamana king Vigraha IV and his couii-poet Soma- 
deva are found carved on stones at Ajmer. 

Pa^^er, of course, was freely used from early times though none of the ma 
nuscripts available can be dated earlier than the 13th century a.d. But in view 
of the fact that Indians are known to have been making paper out of cotton 
since the 3rd century b.c. it is permissible to infer that books were written on 
it. And if it is true, as Mackay and others surmise that there is a speci- 
men of an ink-well found at Mohenjo Daro,* the use of ink may be taken as 
knowm in the pre-historic times in India. The professional scribe was also an 
accepted feature of Indian life from the earliest times. He was known as lipi 
kdra or libikdra in the 4th century B.c., divirapati in the 7th century a.d. and 
kdyastha since the 11th century. 

The manuscripts were collected and preserved in libraries, styled 
BhdratibhmMgdras or Sarasvattbhdnddgaras, which were attached to 
temples, monasteries, palaces and even to private houses of the rich. 
The poet Baiiia about 620 a.d. kept his own reader and possessed 
a considerable private library. Hieun Tsang is said to have carried away 
a large number of manuscripts of 657 texts to China loaded on twenty hor. es. 
When he visited Vallabhipura about 640 a.d. it was a city of power, wealth 
and culture and contained a large library of sacred books. The fatne of its 
university had reached China ; for Sthiramati, a Buddhist sadhu, in the 
beginning of the sixth century, and another Gui>amati, at the end of the same 
century were invited to China. The sSramaiija P^yopaya in 655 a.d. took away 
15100 texts from India to China. King Bhoja (11th century a.d.) had a large 
royal library which the Caulukya Emperor Jayasimhadeva Siddharaja, after 
his conquest of Malwa about 1140 a.d., transferred to Anhilvad Patan. In the 
days of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, who were great patrons of learning, many 
libraries were founded. Hemacandracarya wrote and possibly collected books 
and inspired his pupils to write them, and the Jaina temples treasured them in 
the Bhaii)<Jars. The only copy of Devicwdr^igupt^m, the lost play by 
Vi^khadatta, the author of MudtaraksasCy was available to Ramacandra, 
the pupil of Hemacandra from these libraries. The library of the Caulukya 
^^4aladeva contain^ the copy of the Nai^adhiya on which Vidyadhara wrote 
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the first commentary of the poem, as also the manuscript of the Kama Sutra, 
according to which the Jayanumgdaftha was composed by YaSodhara. . This 
Vl^aladeva collection also contained one of the manuscripts of the Rdmayam> 
now deposited in the library of the University of Bonn. Vastupala, the great 
Minister of the Vaghelas, was a poet and a great patron of literature. He 
established three libraries at a cost of eighteen crores of rupees, procured for 
the poets the manuscripts of literary masterpieces and helped them in the 
preservation of their works. 

The art of writing books flourished before 1200 a.d. and was kept up 
thereafter. Centuries after the loss of royal patronage and despite icono- 
clastic zeal of Muslim invaders, Buhler found over 30,000 manuscripts in 
two Jaina libraries at Cambay and over 12,000 manuscripts in the palace 
library at Tanjorc. A tragic catastrophe overtook India when between 1186 
and 14{X) a.d. a wave of vandalism destroyed hundreds of libraries and pos- 
sibly hundreds of thousands of manuscripts. * 

But to China must go the supreme credit for discovering the art of com- 
municating the Word in portable and popular form. The Chinese discover- 
ed the art of ]>rinting in about 202 B.c. ; and the credit given to Johann 
(jUTENBERG for doing so is a Ei^;ropean myth. 'Fhe first printed book in the 
form of a scroll was produced by China, in 868 a.d. nearly six centuries before 
the Gutenberg Bible, 

But in India the printing press was first brought out in September 1556 by 
the Portuguese missionaries who set it up at the College of St. Paul at Rachol. 
Within two months of it they printed a theological book called Conclmoeb 
f>ublicas. The father in charge of this work had an Indian assistant, who, 
says he, “ served us very well in the galley and has shown that he under- 
stands the art of printing. ...” 

Of the early books printed in Goa, I should like to mention one 
Coloqoqios das Simples e drogas written by Dr. Garcia da Orsas, a per- 
sonal friend of Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. The book is interest- 
ing not only for its medical and botanical knowledge but throws light on the 
history and social and economic conditions in the Deccan under Muslim 
rule in the sixteenth century. 

Shivaji Maharaj set up a printing press, but as he could not get it 
worked he sold it in 1674 to Bhimaji Parakh, an enterprising Kapol Bania 
of Gujarat who not only set it up but called out an expert printer from 
England. 

In 1712 the Danish missionaries brought out a press from Europe and 
installed it at Tranquebar where they not only printed a number of books 
in Portuguese but soon brought out the Apostle's Creed entirely in Tamil. 
This is the first book printed in any Indian language. The same press printed 
the New Testament in 1715. The Bengali Script was first printed in 1778 
by Sir Charles Wilkins who prepared a set of Bengali punches with his own 
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hands for founding Bengali types. The first book he did was Halhead’n 
Gr<mtnat of Bengali language, 

. The enterprising ‘ Rustom Caresajee ’ ol Bombay “ in the Bazar - 
presumably the Bazargate Street — printed the first calendar “ for the year <>/ 
our Lord 1780 The first book printed in Bombay, however, was in 1793 
with the following interesting title : 

Remarks and Occurrences of Mr. Henry Becher During his Imprisonmeiu 
of two years And a Half in the Dominions of Tippoo Sultan, from Wivevre lu.* 
made his Escape. Corrected and Revised by tlie Author. Printed in Bombay 179"! 

The book consists of 1G4 pages with seven pages of Intrcxliiction and its 
size is 6i" by 4'\ The following is an extract from the I nt rod action : 

The Author has not dedicated this Infant Production to v (heat Man or 
Friend in hopes of getting it recommended to the Public. It is the first Book ever 
printed ip Bombay, and he trusts the Reader will overlook its Impcri eel ions and 
Faults, with a candid eye ; and hopes he will not think his Time thrown away by 
the perusal of it. 

The only copy of this book available in the country is in the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. It was picked 
up at an old bookshop at Kalbadevi by Fa*lher Heras for eight annas. It 
once belonged to one Sadoba Pandoorang as is distinctly legible on the titU* 
page, 

Gujarati type was first moulded in Bombay in 1797 by Byramjee Jt^ejee- 
bhoy Chapgar, an employee of the Bombay Courier, for the i>urpose of 
Gujarati advertisements wnich occasionally api^eared in that paj^er. The 
first Marathi book which ap^ieared in 1805 was a translation of Aesop’s 
Fables under the title Balabodha MuktavaU, 

The first Gujarati printing press was started in Bombay by the adventur- 
ous Fardunji Murzbanji Mobed who started journalism on a prosperous 
career -by his daily Mumbai Samachar, which is still going strong. The Inst 
Gujarati calendar for the S. Y. 1871 (1814/15 a.d.) was printed in his press 
and was published on November 11, 1814. 

In 1817 a Mission Press was started in Surat. Mehtaji Durgaham, one 
of the earliest social reformers in Gujarat was the first to start a tract publish- 
ing society, the ‘ Pustaka Prasaraka Mandali ’. But the lithe press which he 
wanted to instal in Surat met with a curious welcome. The English dbllector 
of Siyat was an arrogant representative of the ruling race. When requested 
by the head master of the English school to examine the students in geo- 
graphy and grammar he exclaimed, “ What ? Geography and grammar to the 
Blackies ! ” This man would not allow Mehtaji to set up the press within 
the limits of the town. The mission press, no doubt, had worked in the 
town since 1817, but a press in the hands of a ' blackie ’ might, he thought, 
provide a weapon to attack the ofiicials. Mehtaji however remained un- 
daunted and set it up outside the town. 
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Thus was u^ered in India the era of the printed book. 

The potency of the book has increased in India during the last fifty 
years. Every Indian language has its books, either original or translations, 
pooling together the thoughts from all parts, not only of the country, but of 
the globe. We have admirable book-publishing societies, to give two instances, 
—the Kalyan Press of Gorakhpur and the Sasta Sahitya Mandal of Delhi— 
which serve the purpose of all-India universities for the masses. 

The printing press is the intellectual counterpart of democracy. Just as 
every head, however confused or idiotic, has an equal vote with that of a 
genius or a saints the printing press is able to give a transient permanence— 
if I may use such a phrase — to any written word which passes through it. 
But just as democracy throws up the man of ability and integrity irrespective 
of rank or riches the printing press destroys the monoix>ly of creative art and 
throws open the portals of immortality to every great effort, does not matter 
from whom it comes. 

Though the miles and miles of printing matter turned out all over the 
world every day at present is doomed to early oblivion, the printed book will 
enable the genuine Word to travel fast to all the corners of the world. Every 
book, therefore, is the shrine of the Word to be approached with veneration, 
for it contains the germ of Divinity. Books viewed in this way are more 
than life. For, they mould life itself ; they make it worth living. For, they 
alone make the heart throb and the cheeks glow, and bring the blushes, and 
the eye sparkles to men and women. For, when they are like the Bhagavad- 
Glia and the Bible, the Mahdbhdrata, the Rdmdyma and the Shakespeare 
they are majestic expressions not merely of what Emerson calls the universal 
conscience, but also of that creativeness which alone ennobles, uplifts and 
inspires efforts in man’s struggle against the sordidness of life, and against 
the unbridled ferocity of nature and men. 

When humanity reverts to sanity and peace, the energy which is now 
wasted in destroying each other will be utilised for bringing the international 
wealth of literature to the poor and the humblest in every land ; for recaptur- 
ing the might of the Word. 



" MAHESVARASURI’S JNANAPANCAMI KATHA— 

A STUDY”* 

By 

Professor A. S. GOPANI, m.a. 

Mahe^varasOri who flourished not later than 1109 v.s.* is wiiter of 

. if 

this Knthd which is till now unpublished. In the colophon of the work ! # 
mentions that he was a pupil of Sajjana Upadhyipva.- No more details are 
found in this work or elsewhere throwing any light on the identity and 
achievernents of this monk. The work consists of nearly two thousand 
verses-^ in Jaina Maharastri Prakrit and is divided into ten Akhyanakas ; 
the first and the last containing five hundred verses each and the remaining 
eight are finished in hundred and twenty-five verses each. The title of the 
last Akhyanaka is Bhavissayatta which seems to have been expanded^ by 
Dhanapala of the Dharkata family in his famous Bhavissayattakahd (GOS., 
20). Dr. Jacobi places him tentatively in about the tenth century a.d.^ But 
it seems more plausible that he flourished later than Mahesvarasuri and hence 
later than the 10th® century a.d. at least. 

There are more Mahesvarasuris than one." But they all flourished later 
than our Mahesvarasuri as is clear from the facts that none of them had 
Sajjana Upadhyiaya as preceptor and the date mentioned in their works is 


* Paper read at the 11th AlMndia Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

1. Pandit L. B. Gandhi, jes^edmere Bhdnddgdriya Granthdndm Suet (GOS 
21), Baroda, 1923, p. 44. 

2. I 

I 

II 1 oi II ( ^ ) 

nifm inSW ^5 II loiH"® II 

4. See rtiy article f^d 9 i(tpmcami and Bhavissayatlakahd'\ in the Bhaiatija 
Vidya (Quarterly), Vol. II, No. 1 ; especially p. 83. 

5. Jacobi, Bhavissayatta Kahd, Introduction, p. 6. 

6. See my above-mentioned article, same page. 

7. There are as many as eleven Mahesvarasuris known in the literature. Sec 
M. D. Desai’s Jaina Sdhityam Samkpplfib Itihdsa iJSSI), Bombay, 1933, p. 331 ; 
p. 336 ; p. 431 ; p. 518 ; p. 606 ; see also Limbdi Bhmddgdriya Grantha Such Bom- 
bay, 1928, p. 140 ; see^ also Jmna Grant^kdvati, Bombay, 1965 (v.s.), p. 136 ; p. 312 ; 
p. 313. * 
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definitely later than that of our writer. Still, however, there is reason to 
believe that the Mahesvarasuri of the Saihjamamafijarl is the same® Mahes- 
varasuri who is the writer of the Katha under discussion. 

Mahesvarasuri has selected the Jnanapancaml,“ the fifth day of the 
bright half of Karttika (especially) as his subject. The motif of the nar- 
rative is the attainment of good luck, birth in a noble family and lastly 
even emancipation through observance of the Paficaml vow in a prescribed 
manner.*" In all the ten Akhyanakas, he cites ten examples of the persons 
to illustrate his motif.'** 

Later on there flourished other Jaina writers (of which Kanakakusala, 
Meghavijaya and Ksamakalyaiia are prominent) who wrote Sanskrit 
Baldvabodhas and something of the type on the PancamT.*- Their works 
are variously known as the Jnanapancaml Katha or the Saubhdgyopancaml 
Katha or the Varadatta Gmiamanjmi Katha. At any rate they are in the 
form of short narratives hardly containing more than 170 verses. ‘ In style 
and diction, scholarship and study, their 'authors are far inferior to the 
reputed author of our Katha. 

As seen in the Katha. Mahesvarasuri's views regarding the Sajiigha are 
interesting and matter-of-fact. "i With pointedness all his own he says tliat 
by respecting the Sairiigha, knowledge is automatically resix'Cted. It is the 

8. Sec Dk-sai, JSSl, p. 331. 

9- ^ I 

uifirl II II ( ) 

10. fisnwit i 

ii ii 

^4^ ?TJp«ra|3iFr i 

qw5 II 'H'-P*. II ( ^^1 ) 

11. ^ i 

M ^ ^li II 31^ 1 II ( qiir ) 

12. Desai. fSSI. p. 591 ; p. 604 ; p. 6:<i ; p. 676. 

13. See 

3T5 5 ^ ' 

foi? spj 3rf^R^tT^ JlfRl# II II 

31^ dftr 3 3r>qr| 11 n 

3ifi =3 1 

i4| ^ II II 

3*51 m. griri I 

<Tr%i| 3i 3 11 ’t'j ti ( ).• 
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Saiiigha that appreciates the worth of the monks and nuns and it is the 
Sajmgha which makes necessaiy arrangements for them to attain knowledge 
easily and to disseminate iti; seeds everywhere. Mahavira's genius shaped 
and regulated its course.^** Sadhu, sadhvi, ^ravaka and sravika — these four 
elements of which the Sarhgha is composed — are made mutually responsible 
by this arrangement. Thus they could sound independent notes without be- 
coming discordant and when one was even a little arrhytlimic there was 
another to set it aright as none of the four elements could remam unaffected. 
Sarhgha organizes occasions when all can meet to excliange their iaeas, to 
propose changes, to rectify the evils and to refuel the whole engine of 
Jaina church. It is something of a tribunal that weighs pros and coil; of a 
thing and gives encouragement or punishment as the case may l^e. Siddha- 
sena Divakar — a versatile genius and a rare procliict of his h nesr -was also 
taken to task by the Sarhgha for simply declaring a wish to render lIu' 
Ardhamegadhi canon into Sanskrit.'* Devavacaka Ksamasramaria also pays 
a tribute to the fourfold Saitigha.^** 

It must be admitted that Mahavira borrowed thei idea of the fourfold 
Sarrigha from the Brahmanic conception of the Varnas. But he put such 
original colours that the whole complexion was changed and we are not wrong 
if we accredit Mahavira with devising this *religious constitution to achieve 
and safeguard the general good of Jainism. Thus when we read those verst^s 
of Mahesvarasuri, an unmistakable feeling of sympathy is generated in our 
heart for the writer and herein lies all his strength and success. 

Mahesvarasuri is an advocate of the use of Prakrit in literature. The 
Jainas’ love for Prakrit is phenomenal. It is as old as their history. State- 
ments to the effect that Arhants preach in ArdhamagadhI language*" and 
that ft is a spoken language of the gods’*^ are sufficiently indicative of its 
divine character and popularity. The whole of the Jaina canon and tht' 
secular literature of intrinsic worth are all in Prakrit and that is why it is 
more than often styled the language of the Jainas as Pali is that of the Baiid- 
dhas. * The very fact that the Samgha ordered Siddhasena Divakar to under- 
go a Paraheika Prayascitta for simply expressing a desire to render the 
ArdhamagadhI canon into Sanskrit shows the sacred nature of the language 
as well as the supreme regard the Jainas had for it. Thus almost all the 
writers directly or indirectly have made out a case in their works for the use 
of Prakrit on the ground that it is easily understandable,*** is sweet^** and is 

14. Mahavira is not the originator of the idea of the Samgha because there 
are clear references to ParsvapatySyas in canonical works. See Suyagad&nga, 2, 7, 
5 : BJiagavati, 1, 9 ; 2, 5 ; Rdyapas^iya, 214 (all of the Agamodaya Samiti). 

15. See my English Translation of the Sanmali Tmk (Edited by Pandit-; 
SuKHWi and Bechardasji), Bombay, 1939, Introduction, p. 27. 

16. Nandt Sutra (Agamodaya Samiti), 4. 

17. Aupapdtika (Agamodaya Samiti)', p. 34 ; p. 77. 

18. Bhagavatt (Agamodaya Samiti), p. 231. 

19. Siddhansi’s U pomitibhavaprapanca Kathd, FithabandJia, verses 51, 52, 53. 

20. . Hala’s Gathasaptc^fi, gatha 3, 
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extremely delicate.®^ The writer of the Katha vehemently declares that Pra- 
krit shjpuld be used in place of Sanskrit as the language of literature.^ This 
is an apt remark on the condition then prevailing. Sanskrit was given pre- 
ference in his age much beyond limit. The common mass mind could not 
get the benefit of these learned people on account of their scanty knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Thus he believed honestly and firmly that this Brahmanic 
aristocracy is not at all an effective means to be used in the education of 
mass mind. Therefore Mahesvarasuri ably sets forth his plea for the use 
of a Prakrit dialect in this Katha. Prakrit not only attracted the Jainas but 
later on the kings like Hala, Pravarasena and Vakpatiraja and some non- 
Jaina scholars like Bhu^aniabhattatanaya (the writer of the Ltlavatt Katha) 
were also strongly inclined towards Prakrit. It has been now generally ac- 
cepted that Prakrit literature is so varied in range and is so bulky®^ that it 
can well match with any first-rate literature of the world. 

It is in the field of the Subhasitas that Mahesvarasuri is at hi^ highest. 
Kanada, Kapila and Kalidasa, Valmlki and Vyasa, Siddhasena and Samanta- 
bhadra, Haribhadra and Hemacandra — all have made a free use of the Su- 
bha?itas in their works. But Mahesvarasuri is second to none in this res- 
pect. He is, so to say, the Pope of Prakrit literature. His ever-expanding 
genius is seen in new forms in every Subha§ita which is almost always origi- 
nal as it is hardly traceable. His study of human nature, womanhood and 
of life in general is at once intensive and extensive because the Subha§itas 
employed by him touch almost all the subjects such as religion, morality, 
ethics, friendship, love, womanhood, widowhood, politics, etc. It is outside 
the scope of this small article to study all the SubhaJ§itas which are as many 
as five hundred. I have given some samples in the footnote and the readers 
may take them for what they are worth.®^ 

21. Yayavarlya Kavi Rajasekhara’s Karpurammjafi Sa((aka ; see Vajjdlag^,a 

also. 

22. ^ ^ I 

^tr 11 ^ II 

Sri55JTl|»I II H II ( ) 

23. See catalogues of the Mss. in the Bhandars at Patan, Jesalmere, LimbdI. 
Cambay, Surat, Bhavnagar, etc. 

24. iiBrui appr sotj? %r i 
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His diction is flowing ; use of pun and other rhetorical devices is happy ; 
the method of treating the subject is scholarly though simple and his know- 
ledge sound and varied. 

Thus when this work, which I am at present editing and translating into 
English for the Bharatiya Vidyai Series, will be out, it will throw consider- 
able* light on the historical, linguistic and literary problems till now unsolved. 


Continued from previous page, 
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TWO LINGUISTIC NOTES 

By 

Shri HARIVALLABH BHAYANI, m.a. 


I.— A Note on Some Gujarati Reduplicatives. 


Amongst the reduplicatives that come under the category “ Echo-words 
or Jingle Compounds” with the second alone of the two simplicia significanth 
those cases wherein the first rhyming element is formed by reproducing the 
basic vocable as a whole but with the characteristic exception of the initial 
consonant, can be more conveniently made up into a separate sub-class with 
some style like adosi-padosi gana, because of the greater degree of promin- 
ence of the rhyming effect. The language of the indrx)r popular games of 
Gujarat generally played by young chaps is 'a fruitful province for this type 
of reduplicatives. The words listed below are mostly game-names baGed either 
on that particular thing or action which figures in that game with promin- 
ence or on the first words bf the doggerel or tlie formal play-dialogue that 
forms the basic part of the game. The meaning of the second significant 
element is bracketed besides the word except in cases of doubt, when it is 
marked with a query or is altogether omitted. 


akari-tahari ( ickari hill, heap— « instead of 
e under the influence of the alternative 
name agali-ipiagali q. v. infra ) 
akari-bakari ( she*goat ) 
akali'Cakali ( hen-sparrow ) 
agali'^hagali (small heap ) : variants igali- 
(jhigali and by confusion with dhigali doll, 
tgali-^htgali, 

ajUri-bajari ( bc^ar market ) 
a^akafi’jatkan: variant a^akan-dadakan. 
ataki'fna(aki (earthen pot) 
ad pa^ ( line ) 
a^iss-maUs:) 

a^akd-dadakd (lump?) 
ai^avcdrdhum — pa4avad’dhum ( pa(piva3 or 
paraval vegetable of that name ) 
adi-daS ( ball ) : variant adiya-da^yo. 
adamg'jadamg. 
anidara-kamdara 
atan’fnatan 

anti’panH {panti leaf: sk. paira-; cf. pattu, 
pantu card ) 
abihtabil 


abuhdhabuh ( clod ? ) 

aduda-maduda 

akhala-dakhala 

Tifd’pata ( lines ) : variant atiycepatiya 
adavd'ga(}ava ( pot for ghee ? ) 
alnkhi-palakhi (palanquin) 
ati‘phati 

ipalypjpali (pipal tree): variant apali-papali 

uka4’mt4kad ( miikki fist ) 

udaki-dudaki 

wlamdudam 

udag-iu^g 

t47d-gul7d (somersault) 
tistim-kusum-be ( kiisum flower ) 
clo-belo ( bel pair ) 
an-ghan ( slumber ) 
ala ghah (infatuated? ) 
adi'gddi ( rhinoceros ? ) 
ogho-dogho ( block-head ? ) 
olyjoli ( bag ) 
adaki‘dddaki 

alamana-katamana (connected with kalavu 
bloom, branch off ? ) 


1. Vide ‘ Studies in the Rhythm of Old Indo-Aryan Vocables ’ by Dr. S. M. 
Katre in the BuUetm oj t}ie Deccan College Research histitute, Vol, III, No. 3, 

pp. 181-211, 
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II.— A Note on the GujarAti Representatives of the Sanskrit 
• Secondary Formations in -ROpa-. 

Sanskrit verbal and nominal secondary formations in -lupa- indicating 
excellence of a thing, quality or act arc taught by Pacini in V, iii, 66 
Bhattoji illustrates this rule by pafurupa- “ very clever " and pacalirupnm 
“ cdoks well ”, to which emrarupa- “ clever thief ” is added by the TaP.va 
bodhini. Vatsarupa- (n.) {Harsacaritki) ‘calf’, yuktarupa- {M^hdbkiarafa, 
Sdkuntala) “quite appropriate” can be cited as further instances of the 
similar type. On the v^hole Sanskrit appears to be poor in -rw/wr- formations. 
Still, looking to the Middle and New Indo-Aryan represent 'dive survivals 
of the same, it can be safely concluded that the suffix -rupa- tnust have b<^n 
much more productive in the late Old Indo-Aryan popular dialects. Pali 
already has gorupa- [Milindapanha] ''bull**. Among otliers dasarma- 
“servant”, dimhharuva- “child”, dtkkaruva- (dekk^) “child” “son” 
[Meyer : 'Hijidu Thales ^ p. 127 n. 6J, vaccharuva- (n. ) (Somaprabha’s 
Kumar apdlapratibodha) , pad(}aruva~ (n. ) (Prabandkacintdrnani, Purdtana^ 
prabandharsmhgraha) “buffalo-calf” and goru “bull” are citable from the 
Prakrits. The original sense of -rupa- viz., the indication of excellence or 
endearment wore out in course of time* anc^ like the OlA -/ea- or the NIA 
-dd- in certain of its uses, it functioned as a diminutive and in the last in 
stance became pleonastic, though further unproductive. 

Consequently, in Marathi gurU (n.) “bull” pdkharu (n.) “bird” 
vmaru (n.) “calf” lekarfi (n.) “child” hattrfi (n.) “elephant”, in Hindi 
goru “ bull ” etc. ; in Bengali scijru etc., or in the Gujarati words discussed 
below, the effect has been the extension of the corpus of the original vocable 
with very slight semantic change which is otherwise considerable in such 
cases. 

Several Gujarati examples of words ending in -ru-<~rupa- arc con- 
sidered below. Bloch remarks that in Marathi the suffix is confined mainly 
to the names of animals. But as the Prakrit dimbhmiiva- and dikkaruva- 
and even the Marathi lekarii show, terms of relationship have also an affinity 
for this suffix. Gujarati is fortunate in preserving instances which can attest 
to both these classes. 


Names of Animals. 

1. pamkharu^^ (Sk. ^paksi-^rupa-) “bird” besides pamkhi. 

2. pd(faru n. (Pk. paddarud'<^ paddaruv a- <iDesy a paddd-^'^ Sk. 

-rupa-) besides extended pa44a-. The place-name pddctraiimgd con- 

tains the two elements pddarii and siriig “horn”, thus literally signifying 
“ buffalo's horn 


la. See Bharat esvara-Bahubdi-Rdsa, stanza 24 [Bharatiya Vidyd (Hindi-Guja* 
rati) II. i, supplement, October, 1941.] 

2. Cf. Nepali Dictionary, p. 374, s. v. pdjo. 
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3. vachmu n. (calfXOWR. *vdcharu- <. vdchariici^ < vdcharuva- 
<Pk. vqq;im^va- (n.) <Sk. vatsmupa^ (n.). It is to be noted that.i;^/5fl- 
is masctfline, while vMsardpa” is neuter. Vachmu extended with the pleo- 
nastic gives vdcharadu, the original w-stem being reduced to the <o-type 
in this process. G>mpare pd(fara4imgd considered above. That vdcharu is 
a w-stem, is clearly shown by the couplet occurring in a popular poem : 

koina balakarta hivardva, 
koina vdcharu koina dhavatdva 

“(young Krsoa, in mischief) would frighten somebody’s children, or he 
would make the calves of one cow sulk quite the different cow”, wherein 
vachmu is n. plural. It may be remarked that under the influence of the 
direct forms in -ii of the neuter nouns (of Sk. -a typei'O ending in a vocalic 
group, all distinctive traces of the neuters of -uka- type have been levelled 
down, only a stray form or two being preserved as fossils in earlier literature. 
So in reality the nasalization of the final vowel of vdcharu etc. in 'Modern 
Gujarati is quite secondary. Their origin points to such forms as pddaru 
vdcharu, choru, etc. Shortening of the final w is the result of the loss of 
quantity-distinctions in Modern Gujarati vowels. 

In the light of these considerations Turner’s derivation^ of vdcharu 
from Sk. vatsa-ra- appears quite unacceptable. 

Terms of Relationship, 

4. choru (n.) “child” occurs as w-stem in the earlier stage of the 
language, and a^ such the derivation of the element -rw from -rupa^ appears 
preferable to its tracing back to the suffix -ra- extended with The obs- 
cure element cho- appears also in chodi “ girl ”, chokaru and perh. in ckaiyu, 
the latter both meaning “ offspring ”. Turner connects® it with Pali chdpa- 
created from the IE. *sk«/swo-, besides {c«/oWO- in Sk. sdvah. The extended 
fl-type ^en in the doublet can be explained as a result of normaliza- 
tion as shown above under vachmu, though the alternative explanation as a 
development from the puzzling Pk. choyara- m. — to which dikkara- consider- 
ed below can be compared — appears equally plausible. 

5. chokaru n. ra f-) “issue”. As choru and esixicially choefi per- 
mit us to assume an element cho’ its extension with -kk- and compounding 
with an evolute of our -rupa- would finally give us the word chokmii in a 
normalized form. But as no trace of chokaru being ever a w-stem can be 
found, the alternative of its being a result of extension with the suffix -ra- 
lK)Ssesses equal tenability. And in all such cases e.g. vachmu, chokmii, 
pora etc. Turner would rather assume a suffix -ra- as the cause of the ex- 

3. See Dave : Gujarati Language, London, 1935, 15. 

4. Nepali Dictionary, p, 431, s. v. bdeho. cf. also Dave : Gujarati Language, 
p. 182 s. v. vdeharadd. 

5. Nepali Dictionary, p. 203, s. v. 0jkor(f4 
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tension of the basic vocable, than explain them as the normalized evdutes of 
the -rS/^a-formations. But the actually attested K-stems like ciJkoi^ vik:karu 
etc. and the Pk. dikkamvu- Mar. lekrH against S^^, (Lex.) dikkimh, Guj. 
dikara would force us to accept the latter explanation in most of the cases. 

6. dikardvcL, f ) “son". The word is of dubious origin. Sanskrit 

lexioons know of a dikkma- m, enlarged f.) " son ". This is expkin- 

ed® as made up of dik- ** direction " and ‘kar- " maker But the artificiality 
of the explanation is quite patent and any doubt regarding this is set at rest 
by Pk. dikkaruvor^ and Mar. lekarU besides tieka, which leads us to betieve 
that our word also contains a trace ol the -tupa- under its present normalized 
form. 

7. poram. f.) “son” ; enlarged form po^iyd m. n.). Tur- 
NER considers!® this to be derived from the extension of Sk. pota- with 
But a njore preferable course of evolution is Sk. *jpo/^*rM/>a->Pk. ^poaruve- 
>*p 07 u normalized to pors etc. Instead of regarding the word poyaram. 
(°ri f., -ru n.) as a doublet of pora that has preserved the y-glide of the Pk. 
*poyaruva- it would be better to explain it as metathetically developed from 
poriya. 

8. *Pacara- contained in bacara-vdl adj* “having many children”; be- 

sides baccu (OWR. bdeau). The latter is ultimately derived from Sk. apotya- 
n. laterly enlarged with -ka-. Hence would go back to Sk. *apatya- 

rupa- with the reduction of final -u to -a which is paralleled by pddor^sithgd, 
etc. As MIA. *baccaTuva~ <Sk. * apatya-rupa- presents a case of the group 
[closed syllable + short vowel + long syllable, followed by other sylla- 
bles] the initial vowel does not® receive usual compensatory lengthening con- 
sequent upon the simplification of the conjunct -cc-. 

9. bhadaru (enlarged form bhMarada) n. pi. “brothers and sisters”, 
when compared to its simpler form bl&du clearly shows the presence of 

.in a derived form. 

10. boiru n. “woman, wife”, bairi f., bmyar f. “wife”, bmrak adj. 
“feminine”, besides bm “woman” (extended bdidi “woman wife”) can be 
legitimately taken as exhibiting the traces of the suffix -rupa-. Here also the 
normalization is active ; still bairu has somehow succeeded in retaining the 
original gender thereby necessitating for the expression of the strongly felt 
gender-sense the creation of another form bairi with the unmistakable femi- 
nine suffix. 


6. MiONIER-Williams : A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1899) p. 479, s. v. 

dik-kara. " 

7. Meyer : Hind^ Tales, p. 127 n. 6 ; Bloch : Longue Marathe, Paranjapb's 
Marathi Translation, p. 459, s. v. -r5. 

8. NepdU Dictionary, p, 392, a, v. potld^ 

9. D4VS : CuHtrM Language, p. 9. 
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11. mSvaru (dialectal) always f. pi. “ mothers'', besides ma mother. 
Corresponding singular would be *mdvar. Sk. *\matr-rupa->MlA. masiruvn- 
>*mdvaTud->*mduaru>*mdvma can be assumed as the steps of evolution. 

12. vakuru always f. pi. “daughters-in-law", besides vahu f. wife, 
daughter-in-law. V^htcru^> similar in formation to mavaru, is to be ulti- 
mately traced to Sk. *vadhu-rupa-. 

13. vahuvdru f. “ young daughter-in-law If *vadhu-vdruka- does not 
seem satisfactory as the source-form, *vadhukd-Tup€^>MlA, *vahud-ruha-> 
vahuvdru would be quite serviceable. 



BHARADVAJAS’ HYMNS TO AGNI* 

(RV. VI, 1-16) 

By 

Dr. MANILAL PATEL, ph.d. (Marburg) 

VI, 13. 

(Metre : Tri§tubh.) 

1. From thee, as branches from a tree, O auspicious Agni, do all 
auspiciousnesses spring : obedience (or, complaisance), wealth, booty in victory 
over thf enemy, rain from heaven, (and) the flow of waters; — which must 
be solicited. 

2. Thou art our Bhaga, for thou (bringest) treasure for enjoyment. 

Like the surrounding (Vayu), thou of wondrous splendour rulest, O Agni, 
like Mitra over the high Law. Thou art the distributor of much wealth, 
O God ! ' * 

3. He, the rightful lord, kills Vrtra [enemy] with (superior) might. 
The wise one distributes the booty of the Pani, whom thou, O Far-sighted 
one, Bom at the right time, incitest through wealth in company with Apam 
Napat. 


VI, 13. 

1. See Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference, pp. 709 f. 

la : V, 25, 7cd. 

lb : VII, 43, Id, 

l c, One syllable too few or, perhaps, 
vdjo to be read as va-djo . — I take 
srusHh nom. sing, as against Pp, 

(in.str. sing.). In case, 
however, instr. is preferable it 

may be connected with idyah : 
“which must be solicited with com- 
plaisance.” 

l d. Cf. IX, 108, lO.—ldyah : Grass- 
mann’s idoyd is unconvincing ; 
Oldenberg {Noten ; I, s.v.) incon- 
clusive. Quite likely it refers 
collectively to the substantives in 
cd, hence masc. Cf. tlenyah — rayih 
in IX, 5, 3. 

2a : II, 1, 7 ; V, 16, 2. Bhaga and 


rdtnam occur together also in V, 
49, lb \ VII, 38, Ibc . — For i^e see 
Oldenberg Noten. I, s.v.; it could 
also be the accented, enigmatical 
verbal form 

2b. To pdrijmd Vayu may well be 
supplied, cf, VI, 4, 5. 

3. Vrtra and Pani are two typical 
enemies in the Vedic mythology ; 
the one of these was conquered 
through Indra, the other through 
the alliance of the Ahgirases and 
Indra : the one through the armed 
strength, the other through the 
strength of speech. Vftra repre- 
sents the external enemy ; Paiji 
« the enemy of the Vipra, who is 
mean unto the Vedic poets. The 
booty of the Paui is the cows. 

3d. Read apa-dm . — hind^i : Apam 
Napat is said to be Muhemm in II, 
31, 6 ; 35, 1 ; VII, 47, 2. 


Continued from Bharatiya Vidyd, Vol. Ill, Pt, I, p. 98, 
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4. tnortal, O Son of strength, accomplishes with forethought 
thy inflaming with speeches, with hymns, with prayers, he, O god- Agni, 
gathers at will all the corn and possesses tr^sures. 

5. These fair fames, consisting of heroic sons, mayst thou, O Agni, 
Son of strength, bring unto the menf so that they may flourish (even) when 
thou with thy power givest much food in cattle to the hungry wolf (or) to 
the enemy. 

6. An orator, O Son of strength, (be thou) unto us, a mighty one! 
O Agni, give us victorious offspring and descendant ! Through all (these) 
speeches may I obtain abundance ! May we rejoice as excellent heroes living 
for a hundred winters ! 


VI, 14. 

(Metres : sts. 1-5 Anu§tubh, st. 6 Sakvari.) 

1, Whoever mortal (renders) thoughtful worship to Agni and has de- 
lighted in him (i.e. Agni) with ,his thoughts, — may he first open his mouth : 
may he solicit strength for protection ! 

2. For Agni is indeed wise ; Agni the most pious R§i. The settlements 


of Manu invoke Agni as Hotr at their 

4ab : VI, 1, 9-10 ; 2, 5 ; 5, 5 ; 15, 
11 ; VII, 90, 2 ; VIII, 19, 5.— 
vedyd instr. sg. to be compared 
with vMana of the similar notion- 
series in VIII, 19, 5. Bloomfield 
{Repet, I, 274), agreeing with 
Ludwig, changes it into vedyd, 
instr. of vedi ('"with the help of 
the alter"), and refers to VI, 1, 
10. Oldenberg (Noten., I, s.v.) 
conjectures vedidnaf {=vidid 4°) 
or vedi’ (from vedi) dna(. Roth 
{ZDMG, 48, 679): vidydm. 

4c. prdti goes with vdtam (so against 
Pp., see Proceedings and Translations 
of the Tenth All-India Oriental 
Conf., p. 710.) prdti vdram, or " at 
every time." 

4d* dhatti, cf. dddhdnafi in III, 1, 
16, which passage suggests dhdn- 
yam instead ol dhdnydm ; see 
Oldenbejw, Naten. I, s.v. 

: VI. 1, 12. 

5c ; III, 54, 15 ; VI, 1, 12. 

’id. The idea is ; Give the cattle for 


sacrifices. 

the purposes of nourishment to our 
men rather than to the wolf or to 
the enemy. With vdyah cf. 1, 140, 
9. The contrast between vrka and 
ari occurs also in IX, 79, 3. 
There ari may refer to own people, 
vfha to strangers. VI, 15, 3 differ- 
entiates the near from the distant 
ari. The mi may therefore mean 
" the enemy " or " the rival " or 
" the haughty, hard-hearted rich 
person." This last meaning per- 
haps suits better beside the wolf. 
The passage reminds one of VII, 
68 , 8 . 

6a ; VI, 4, 4. 

VI, 14. 

lab : IV, 8, 6. — juj6$a is zeugma. 

Ir. bhas originally : " eat " " bite ” 

but here and in VI, 59, 4 in an 
extended sense, ** to open one’s 
mouth." 

2a. The PSda has one syllable too 
few. 

2c : I, 128, 8. 
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3. For. O Agni, the riches Of the Mgh lord rival in valioiis ways for 
thy hdp ; (and) the Ayus who are overpowering the Dasyu and are seeking 
to conquer the vowless (enemy) with (the observance of) the vows. 

4. Agni grants the hero, the good lord, winner of waters, firm in fray, 
at whose sight the enemies tremble out of fear of his might. 

5. For the god Agni rescues with his knowledge the mortal being from 
censure ; (Agni) the conqueror, whose wealth is not held back : in prize- 
battles is not held back. 


6. = VI, 2, 11. 

A 

VI, 15, 

(Metres : sts. 1, 2. 4. 5, 7-9 Jagati ; 3, 15 6akvarj : 6 Ati^kvari ; 

• 10-14, 16, 19 Tristubh ; 17 Anustubh ; 18 Brhati.) 

1. Unto this guest of yours who wakes up with the morning light and 
is the lord of all settlements do I well aspire with my song. At each time 
of the day he, the one who is pure already at birth, longs (for the food). 
From ancient days the new-born one devours that which is immovable. 

2. (The one) whom the Bhfgus received well as friend, (who is well 
disposed) in the wood, worthy of invocation, whose flames rise high, — thou, 
being such, art well-pleased with Vftahavya ; O thou Wonderful one, thou 
art being celebrated day by day with praise-hymns. 


3. The stanza expresses a double 
contrast : the rivalry of the high 
personages amongst one another 
in order to win Agni’s help 
in a variety of ways, and the 
rivalry of the Aryans and the Das- 
yus, or of the sacrificers and the 
non-sacrificers (of). For the 
rivalry in ab see IV, 48, 1 ; cf. 
further VI, 47, 9 ; VIII, 1, 4. 

4ab : V, 25, 6 ; VI, 7, 3 ; X, 80, 1.— 
apsdm : i.e. good water-places 
for the hearths. 

5a : VI, 12, 6. 

5cd, i.e. who is never miserly in 
granting wealth. 

VI, 15. 

The is Vitahavya. The hymn is 
stioi^aic chorus-song to be recited, it 
appears, at the ligjiting of several fires ; 
cf. particularly st. 6.* 

: II^ 2, 5; IV, 8, l.-^rnjase 1, 


^ng., so Oldenberg ZDMG, 55, 
311 ; Geldner Ved. Stud. Ill, 33. 
Neisser differently in BB. 27, 273 
but later agrees (Zum TF/?) with 
Oldenberg. Vri- (w-) is, accord, 
to Geldner {ibid. p. 27), con- 
nected with Vsrj- and means to 
show preference for." However, 
the meaning “ to long for " " to 
hanker after " " to aspire unto " 
suits well almost in all cases. 
Macdonell {VGS. p. 374): "to 
direct." Varj- "to procure" "to 
earn " is a later development. 

Ic, .iiicih to be taken with jdnu^d, cf. 
II, 1, 1. 14. So also SSyaipa. 

Id : X, 27, 14 . — gdrbfw to be read 
gdrabho ; or one syllable too few. 

2ab : I, 58, 6 ; II, 4, 2 . — sddhitarh 
. . . .dadhuh like sdbhTtam bhj 
in rV, 50, 7 ; VS. 8, 28, Cf. fur- 
ther IV, 6, 7 ; V, 3, 2 ; VIII, 23, 8. 

2b. Once more sddhitam to be taken. 

Zc ; VII, 42, 4. 
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3. Mayst thou, as such, become a non-hafming promoter pf the skilful 
man, a subduer of the distant or near rival ! Grant, O Son of strength, unto 
Vltahavya amongst men riches and thy protection extensively : unto the 
Bharadvaja extensively ! 

4. Unto your refulgent guest, Agni, the sunlike man, the hotr of Manu, 
the good sacrificer, who — like a sage — utters heavenly words, the oblalion- 
bearer, the divine charioteer, do I aspire with my praise-songs. 

5. Who hath shone upon the earth with his pure distinctive beauty, 
like the dawns with their splendour ; who like the one winning advantage 
on the course during the fight of Eta^, he (rushes) hither like the thirsty 
person in the blazing heat of the sun, — -the ageless one. 

6. Always worship your Agni with the samidh-fuel ; always celebrate 
your beloved guest ! Make the immortal one gracious towards youc through 
your hymns ! For, the god wins from the gods all that is desirable ; for the 
god wins for us respect from the gods. 

7. W^ith my praise-hymn do I praise the Agni enkindled with the 
samidh-fuel, the pure, purifying one (do I make) the presiding priest firmly 
at the sacrifice. We approach with our (words of) goodwills the wise hotr, 
the much coveted one, the guileless seer, the Jatavedas. 

8. Thee, the immortal one, O Agni, they made in every age their 
envoy, their oblation-bearer, their adorable protector. Both gods and men 
have installed with homage the watchful one as the mighty lord of settle- 
ments. 

9. Thou, O Agni, adorning the both (i.e. gods and men) according to 
laws, traversest both the worlds as an envoy of gods. When we beg for thy 
attention and goodwill, mayst thou become kind, protecting us three-fold ! 

10. Him who is fair of appearance, fair of sight, fair of movement, 
him who is wiser (than any other), may we who are ignorant honour ! May 
he who knows all the ways sacrifice ! May Agni announce our sacrifice unto 
the immortal (gods) ! 


Read bhu-uh. 

36. = X, 115, 56 ; cf. VI, 63, 2. 
^de : VI, 16, 33. 

4a* Read di-utandrh, 

3c. This seems to contain an allusion 
to some obscure myth as in I, 61, 
5. — “ The one winning advantage 
on the course ” is, according to 
Oldenberg, “ the sun-god.'’ 

3d* dpo (Lupwic V, 632) for d yo is 


unnecessary. 

6^ : III, 1, 2; VIII, 44, 1. 

64 : V, 4, 3 ; VII, 2, 7. 

6^ ; I, 36, 14 ; VI, 16, 18. 

Ic : VI, 5, 1 ; 11, 2 ; VIII, 44. 10.— 
sumndir make also in I, 106, 4 ; 
cf. I, 41, 8 ; X, 93, 2. 

8c. Accord, to Oldenberg rather mdrtu 
dsas ca than mdrla-dsas ca ; 
ZDMG. 55, 313. 

96 : VII, 3, 3. 
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11 . Him, O Agni, dost thoa protect and carry (across the danger), 
who has accomplished for tbce— the seer — , O Hero, a hymn or the stimula- 
tion or the (successful) conclusion of the sacrifice : him, indeed, dost thou 
imbue with power and riches. 

12. Protect (us), O Agni, from the jealous person ! Protect us from 
dishonour, O Mighty ! May all that has dirt (?) together take recourse unlj 
thee ! In thee (is gathered) tt^ether the desirable thousandfold wealth. 

13* A^ni is the Hotr, the house-lord, he — the king. As JatiiW^^as he 
knows all generations. He who is the best sacrificer among the gods and 
mortals, — may he sacrifice further in accordance with the fta ! 

14. O Agni, as thou longest to-day (to become a priest) of the settle 
ment, O Hotr of the sacrifice, O Pure-flamed, — for tnou art indeed a sacri- 
ficer, — mayst thou perform the righteous (sacrifices), when thou spreadest 
thyself ^in (full) greatness ! Carry the oblations, O thou Most-youthful, 
which (are offered) unto thee to-day ! 

15. So look upon the libations duly prepared (tor thee) 1 May (the 
priest) instal thee in order to worship the two worlds ! Be favourable to us, 
O Bounteous one, in the strife for booty 1 • O Agni, may we overcome all 
distresses : may we overcome them with thy help ! 

16. O Fair-faced Agni, together with all gods be seated as the fore- 
most upon the woolly lap, (which is) nest-like, bedewed with ghee 1 Lead 
the sacrifice unto Savitr properly for the sacrificer ! 

ll^r : II, 31, 7; VI, 13, 4; 16, 26; press forward with thee!” 

VIII, 4, 6. — fnHti- is explained by I2d, Cf. I, 31, 10 ; VI, 1, 5. 

Sayaija through samskara; it may 13^. A paraphrase of Jatavedas, 
well mean “ appetizing ” “ stimu- cf. VIII, 39, 6 and further III, 31, 

lation,” cf. VII, 3, 5.—uditi 8 ; IV, 27, 1 ; VIII, 46, 12. 

somewhat in the sense of the later 13r. Read devAna’dm. 

udaya. Ludwig refers to the later 14^. One syllable too many or ague 

prdyauftyd and udayamyd i?fi. to be dropped ? 

11^ : I, 83, 1 ; VI, 18, 7. I4alf, visdh is gen. sg. as the accent 

12. = VII, 4, 9. shows, not acc. pi. ; to it hdtd from 

I2a : VII, 1, 15 ; 56, 19. the following voc. is to be supplied. 

12f^ : is not quite clear. Ludwig 14c. With jtd yajdsi cf. VII, 39, 1. 
thinks that the time of battle is 15a, almost X, 53, 2b ; cf. I, 135, 
meant. He would read adhvas- 4 ; VIII, 60, 4. 
manvdt ; in that case : ” in thy 15b \ VI, 12, 1 ; 16, 24. 
dirtless protection may all come 15de : VI, 2, 11. 

together may the wealth 16^. Reference to “the Barhis soft 

gather together I “ Griffith: like wool” (V, 5, 4). 

“ Here let the place of darkening l6c : VS. 14, 2 . — ghjtdvat is a favour- 

come upon thee “ Sayaija : ite adj. of ydni . — Why savitre is not 

pdthas “food offered in sacrifice"; clear. S§yai?a here havi^am prera- 

dhvasmanvdt “freed from defects" yitre but on TS. Ill, 5, 11, 2 am- 
{dhvastado^an),* Grassmann : ^fhdtre yajamdnaya and similarly on 

“ Tby smoke-enveloped course Ait. Br. I, 28, 28. However, Bha- 
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17. The pious priests, like the Atharvans, rub this Agni out, whom, 
never-erring, as he moved in winding ways, they led ^t of daiknesses. 

Ig. Be thou bom in order to invite the gods here, in completeness for 
welfare ! Bring the immortal gods here who further 1 Let the sacrifice 
reach the gods ! 

19. We have made thee, O House-lord of men, O Agni, increase With 
the samidh-fuel. May our domestic establishments be not defective ! 
Sharpen us with thy penetrating light ! 

A 4 A 

VI, 16. 

(Metres : sts. 1, 6 Vardhamania ; 2-5, 7-26, 28-45 Gayatri ; 

27, 47, 48 Anu^tuWi ; 46 Tri§tubh.) 

1. Thou, O Agni, art appointed as Hotr of all sacrifices by tfhe gods 
amongst mankind. 

2. So worship the great ones for us with thy sweet-voiced tongues at 
the sacrifice ! Bring the gods hither and worship them ! 

3. For thou, O Master, knowest tmly the paths and ways at the sacri- 
fices, O very wise Agni ! 

4. Now the Bharata invokes thee once more with his warriors for the 
sake of prosperity. He has worshipped the adorable (Agni) at the sacrifices. 

5. Mayst thou (give) these many desirable (treasures) to the Soma- 
pressing Divodiasa, to the pious Bharadvaja ! 

6. Thou art an immortal envoy : bring the divine folk here whilst 
listening to the excellent praise-hymn of the sage ! 

7. Thee, the god, O Agni, do the mortals with pious thoughts invoke 
at the sacrifices in order to invite the gods. 

8. I do worship thy beautiful sight ; and all the bounteous (patrons), 
who have a wish, rejoice in thy wisdom. 

9. Thou art Hotr appointed by Manu : the wisest spokesman. O 
Agni, worship the divine clans ! 

skara on TS, : “ sitting there mayst 
thou carry the sacrifice to Savitf, 
the Aditya (the sun-god), so that 
he may accomplish the result of the 
sacrifice ! 

18», Cf. IX, 96, 4. 

19cd : VS. 2, 27. — asthmi lit. ** not 
single-horsed’’, i.e. ‘^^not defective” 
or ” not incomplete ”. 


VI, 16. 

The character of the hymn is like that 
of the previous one. 
lab. Read yajUdna-am^ viive^am, 

2b, Read jihudbhir (notwithstanding v. 

Bradke Festgr. an Rath, 125.) 

2c = V, 26, Ic ; VIII, 102, 16c. 

5b : VI, 31, 4. 

7c = I, 15, 7c ; V, 21, 3d. 

9a = I, 14, llo. 

9b = VII, 16, 9«k ^ 
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10. Thou being praised, O Agni, come for invitaticm, for the offering 
of the oblations ! Sit dowii a.:' Hott on the barhis ! 

11. So we make thee grow with samidh-fuels and with ghee, O Ahgi- 
ras ! Blaze hi^, O thou Most-youthful ! 

J2. So for us, O God Agni, thou seekest to obtain far-spreading 
renown-winning, high, excellent heroism. 

13. Thee, O Agni, did the Atharvan rub out of the lotus flower : (thee) 
did the priests out of the head of the world. 

14. Thee, the Vrtra-killer, the breaker of fortresses, has also the IJ§i 
Dadhyac, son of Atharvan, enkindled. 

15. Thee, the greatest Dasyu-slayer, the wealth-winner in eveiy battle, 
has also Vr§an P&thya enkindled. 

16. Come excellently here ! I tell thee : O Agni. the other praise- 
hymns are only so. Mayst thou grow through these Soma-drops ! 

17. Wherever thou directest thy mind and thy higher understanding, 
there dost thou gain a seat for thee. 

• 

18. For, thy bounty is not (merely) a mote of the eye, O God of one 
party (i.e. of the devout or Aryans). Now wilt thou win (for thee) honour. 

19. Agni, the Bharata, the Vrtra slayer, known by many, the good 
protector of Divodasa, has come. 

20. For„ he presents riches (rising) beyond all earthly (treasures) in 
greatness : he, the unconquered, unsubdued victor. 

21. So, as in the past, with new and persistent glory, hast thou, 
O Agni, stretched thyself high with thy light. 


- lOab : V, 51, 5. 

12 : I. 74, 9. 

15 a : VI, 15, 17 ; cf. VS. 11, 32 ; TS. 
IV, 1, 3, 2.—pu^ka7a is explained 
as pu^karaparna in TS. V, 1, 4, 4. 
Cf. also TS. V. 2, 6, 5 ; MS. 3 p. 6, 
10 . 

i5c. Does it mean : from the sun ? So 
lakes Bergaigne (II, 80) referring 
to X, 88, 5. On the other hand, 
Mah. on VS. : The priests of the 
whole world .... from the head, 
i.e. from the head of the firesticks. 

I5a : I, 36, 10. 

15c : I, 74, 3. 

16b : I, 120, 2. — itard girab are the 
prai8e.-hymns of the rivals ; cf. Ait. 

25 


Br. Ill, 49, 1. 

llab : I, 156, 4 ; 187, 6. 

IBa : Svet. Up. II, 7. 

18^ : Read nemdm-dm, unaccented 
owing to its connection with vaso, 

ISc : VI, 15, 6. 

I9a, Bharata i.e. the god of the Bha- 
ratas. 

19^ : TB. II, 4, 1, 2. - purucetarta ivS 
e.'cplained by Sayaoa here as “all- 
knowing ’* but on TB. as “ of great 
insight “. 

19c : V, 44, 13. 

20a, To pdrthivd is vdsuni to be sup- 
plied, cf. VI, 45, 20. 

20c : VI, 18, 1 ; IX, 89, 7. 

21c. VI, 6. 6. 
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22. For your Agni, O Friends, intonate confidently the ^ praise- hymn 
and prayer ! Sing unto the master ! 

23. For he is the one who sits as Hotr with wisdom of a sage through- 
out the human age and is an envoy carrying oblations. 

24. Unto the two kings whose governance is pure, unto the Adityas, 
unto the Marut troup, O God, worship here (and) unto the two worlds!. 

25. For the hungry mortal, excellent is the look of thine, ‘(who art) 
the immortal one, O Agni, O Child of strength ! 

26. “May that giver be the best person, the rich one, who wins thee 
today ! ’’—With this thought the mortal one has accomplished a praise- 
hymn (unto thee). 

27. These are thy proteges, O Agni, who long to enjoy the complete life, 

who elude the niggardlinesses of the ari, who overcome the niggardlinesses of 
the ari. ^ 

28. May Agni pounce upon every Atrin with his sharp flame ! Agni 
wins wealth for us. 

29. Bring us the wealth consisting of heroic sons, O Distinguislied 
Jatavedas ! Slay the demons, *0 thou exceedingly Wise ! 

30. Protect us from the distress, O Jatavedas, from the wicked person ! 
Protect us, O Sage of prayer ! 

31. Whosoever an evil-thinking mortal being worships (thee), O Agni, 
in order to bring oui^ death ; — protect us from that distress ! 

32. O God, drive from us with thy tongue that evil-doer : he. is the 
mortal who would strike us 1 

33. Grant thy protection in full stretch unto the Bharadvaja, O thou 
Victorious one, and excellent wealth, O Agni ! 


22. Double address: (1) of the col- It will be well to supply an iti. Cf. 

leagues, and (2) of one's own self, IV, 1, 1. 

So also in V, 45, 11 ; VI, 45, 22 ; 26^7. Read sra-e^hah, 

VIII, 49, 1 ; 69, 2 ; 92, 7.--~If neces- 26c ; V, 81, 5 ; VI, 15, 11 ; VIII, 4, 6. 

sary, mca and gdya could be taken 21a, Preferably to be read tud-utah, 
as shortened 1. conj. 21b : VI, 52, 15. 

22h — V, 52, 4b. 21c, cri either (i) “the purse-proud 

23<7. mdnusa yugd temporal acc. {Pan. rnan, the rich upstart” or (:i) 

II, 3, 5) as in I. 144, 4 ; II, 2, 2; “enemy”, here preferably (i). 

V, 52, 4 ; VIII, 46, 12. 28^ : I, 86, 10. 

23c : I, 44, 2 ; V, 11, 4 ; VIII, 23, 6. 29a : VI, 65, 6. 

24<i. Mitra-Varuoa. ' 29b = VI, 16, 366. 

246 = I, 14, 3c. 29c = IX, 63, 28c. 

24c : VI, 12, 1. 30tf6 : VII, 15, 15. 

25a : II, 4, 4 ; IV, 1, 6 ; 6, 6 ; 10, 5. 30c : I, 18, 3 ; cf. II, 23, 176. 

26. Several constructions are possible. 55a : VI, 15, 3. 
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34. May Agni slay the enerriies wonderfully : Agni who is desirous of 
their riches, enkindled, bright, to whom offering is made ! 

35. (Agni, who is) flashing up in the imperishable womb of the mother, 
father of his father, sitting in the lap of r>to, 

36. Bring us the prayer which procures progeny, O Distinguished Jiita- 
veddh, which shines in heaven, O Agni ! 

37. Unto thee, whose look is lovely, have we, offering oblations, O thou 
Bom of strength, poured fourth our hymnc, O Agni ! 

38. Just as under the shade out of the heat of the sun, so have we 
come under thy protection, O Agni ! Thou who art glittering like go’$i. 

39. Thou who, like a mighty archer, like a bull with sharp horns, 
O Agr^i, hast broken down the fortresses. 

40. t Whom they carry like the ring on hand, like a new-born child, the 
Agni, excellent sacrificer of the settlements. 

41. — ^Bring the god here in order to invite the gcds, the god who best 
finds out the treasures ! May he sit down in his own lap ! 

42. Make the dear guest, who is* (newly) born into Jtatavedas, the 
house-lord in his soft place, sharp ! 

43. So harness, O God Agni, those good horses of thine who readily 
carry according to thy will ! 

44. Come hither unto us ; bring the gods here to enjoy the sacrificial 
offerings and to drink the Soma ! 

^5a, A paradox similar to the one in 
I, 95, 4 or I, 69, 2 ; II, 5, l.—pitus 
pita occurs in I, 164, 16 but in an- 
other sense. 

35r = IX, 32, 4c ; 64, 11c. 

36tf. brdhma prajdvat also in IX, 86, 

41 ; cf. prajdvatd vdcasd in I, 76, 4. 

Whether literally (“ procuring pro- 
geny’') or figuratively? In VII, 

67, 6 ; 84, 5 fertility is connected 
with prayer. 

36r. bTahman (“sacred word” “pra- 
yer”) originates in heaven like dht 
(III, 39, 2); it is devdttam (I, 37, 

4 ; VIII, 32, 27) ; devdhitam (V, 42, 

2.4); dyumndvat (III, 29, 15), 

“sunlike light” (VS. 23, 48); 

which explains the use of diddyat, 

Sayaua takes brdhman in the sense 
of “ food.” 

37. upa — s€tsrpndhe cf. II, 35, 1. The 
expre^on is explained in a siinile 


in VIII, 35, 20. 

38tf : II, 33, 6. 

39c : VII, 5, 3 ; 2f., X, 46, 5. 

40a, Lanman {Nouninflect, 54 r.) 
reads hdstem, but it is unnecessary. 

40b : I, 38, 1. 

40c = V, 9, 3<f. 

4\ab, The agniprarnymam, Cf. X, 
176, 2. 

42. Sayaiia on TS. Ill, 5, 11, 4 : This 
is uniting the two fires. Cf. further 
Ait. Br. I, 16, 24f. Accord, to Sa»- 
yana on Ait. Br., the new-born fire 
is the one rubbed out, whilst the 
Jatavedas is the Ahavanlya fire al- 
ready at hand. Possibly the en- 
kindling of a new fire from the old, 
cf. the next st. in TS. ibid, 

44a ; I, 31, 17. 

44b. I, 135, 4. 

44c = I, 14, 6c. 
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45. O Agni of the Bharatas, Maze high, bri^t, burning with eternal 
(il'ame) ! Shine forth and gleam, O Ageless one ! 

46. Whosoever mortal would tender due honour to the god through 
invitation, may he invoke Agni with oblations at the sacrifice ! May he in- 
vite with homage, with hands uplifted, the Hotr, the true sacrificer, of the 
two worlds ! 

47. We bring unto thee, O Agni, an offering with a verse composed out 
of our heart. May thy oxen, bulls and kine, then, be these ! 

48. The gods enkindle Agni as the first, the foremost slayer of enemies : 
the victor through whom treasures are brought home and the demons crushed. 


46a, mat at 0 or mdrtio ? Perhaps the 
metre is not quite in order. 

46ab : VIII, 102, 2. 

46c ^ IV. 3, Ih, 

46d : III, 14, 5 ; X, 79, 2. 

47 : X, 91, 14 ; Asv. Gs. I, 1, 4. 


4la ~~ V. 6, 5ff. 

4lcd. The sense is : let our hymn be 
a substitute for thy oxen, etc., for 
an animal sacrifice. 

4%d, tr\hd should be accord, to Olden- 
berg tflhd. 
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I— OPENING CEREMONY OF THE NEW BUILDINGS 
OF THE BHAVAN 


On Sunday, the 5th of October,' 1941, before a large and distinguisher: a’tdience 
Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. Kt., Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, 
performed the opening ceremony of tlie Bhavan’s new Buildings it Nav Gujarat, 
Andheri. Built on plan to meet the requirements of teaching, rese'irch and study, 
the new buildings also provide adequate facilities for resident scholar b and students. 
The main building constists of one ground floor, one upper storey a partly built- 
up second floor, in all containing sixteen spacious rooms, four self-sufficieni residen- 
tial blocks and three big halls. Adjoining are the kitchen and dining hall, the vSer- 
vants’ quarters and the gosala. The grounds covering about 12 acres are situate 
on the outskirts of Andheri in open surroundings and in the pioximity of the Versova 
beach. 

At the outset the secretaries presented a brief report of the origin and progress 
of the Bhavan and its various activities. . Shri K. M. Munshi, who presided on 
the occasion made the following introductory nJmarks. 

“ I have great pleasure in inviting Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan to open the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan buildings and the Hemacandracarya Memorial. We are 
deeply obliged to our distinguislied guest for taking the trouble of coming all the way 
tom Madras for this purpose in the present state of his health and in the midst 
of his multifarious activities. But we could not have opened the buildings under 
better auspices than of Sir Sarvapalli. 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, during the last three years, made good pro- 
gress, thanks to the co-operation and the assistance of not only members of the 
Committee and of the staff, but of the large number of friends who have grudged 
nothing in order that the Bhavan may flourish. To them all I offer my sincere 
thanks on this occasion ; particularly to ^eth Mungalal Goenka who, with one 
stroke of the pen, gave me literally all that he had ; to Shri Jinavijayaji Muni and 
Shri Uurgashanker Shastri, my old friends, whose mature scholarship has been 
placed at the dispx)sal of the Bhavan without practically any remuneration ; and to 
Dr, Manilal Patel but for whose indefatigable energy and enthusiasm the Bhavan 
would not have been able to prove the success that it is. 

Today an old dream of mine has come true. Behind the Sahitya Sansad 
founded in 1922, behind the Sahitya Parishad of which I had the honour to be 
the Vice-President from 1926 to 1937 and the President from 1937-41, and the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan founded in 1:938 runs the old, old dream of a centre, 
not merely of Aryan learning but of Aryan culture in the truest sense of the term. 

Compelled by manifold tasks it has not been possible for me to devote such 
attention to this idea as it requires. But of one thing I have no doubt ; that these 
buildings will be one big milestone in the march of that dream to full realisation. 

India has no existence, no meaning, no soul if Aryan culture is not a living 
reality, full of promise for the whole of humanity. I have often claimed it as the 
only hope of the future. I am convinced that the claim is real, for the anarchy of 
the modern world proves not only its necessity but also its eternal strength, 
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Sir Radhakrishnan, declaring the Buildings open, made an inspiring discourse 
on the ideals of Bharatiya Vidya. The speech is published on pp. 109-112 of this 
issue. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia proposed a vote of thanks* to Sir 
Sarvapalli, which was seconded by Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. 

The gathering was then entertained to light refreshments and the function ter- 
minated in an atmosphere of great enthusiasm. 

Several messages wishing the function success were received from eminent 
scholars and persons of the country. A few extracts are given below : . 

MESSAGES 

Dr. Rajendraprasad, Patna : 

I need hardly assure you of my best wishes for success of the work in which 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is engaged. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Calcutta : 

The opening of the new buildings of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay 
is a true occasion for joy and hope to all who are striving for the synthesis of 
Indian culture by bringing close together the various streams of thought, litera- 
ture, faith and art. which have risen separately in different provinces or among 
different tribes of this, our common motherland. It is peculiarly fitting that the 
Gujarati community who have done .so much for Bombay in other spheres, should 
also supply to the capital of Western India a centre for the study of the special 
contributions of the Gurjara-rashtra and the Jaina faith to our common national 
heritage, within ea.sy reach of the cultural centres of other groups of our brethren. 

Shri Rathindranath Tagore, Santiniketan : 

May the Bhavan realize its ideals by ser\nng the cause of Indian Culture. 

His Highness the Maharana of Lunawada : 

Wish the function brilliant success and the Institution all good luck. 

Sir Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan, Travancore State : 

I wish the function all success and the Institution all prosperity. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Calcutta : 

I have no doubt, the Bhavan will remain true to its ideals and will help to 
serve the cause of Indian Culture in a befitting manner. 

Maharajkumar, Dr. Raghubir Sinh, Sitamau : 

Let me congratulate you on having been able to create such an important insti- 
tution, which is sure to play a great part in creating the new Indian order. 

Dr. George S. Arundale, Adyar : 

I wish the workers of the Bhavan all success. 

Dr. S. K. De, Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca University : 

I am deeply interested in the activities of your Bhavan ever since its founda- 
tion.,.. If I cannot be bodily present, I assure you I shall be present in spirit 
and shall send all my best wishes for the success of the Bhavan in the realisation 
of its cultural ideals. 

Dr.Laksliman Sarup, Professor of Sanskrit, University of the Punjab : 

My heartiest congratulations on the remarkable progress made so far. I offer 
my best wishes for the speedy realisation of all the aspirations and ideals for which 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan stands. I hope in course of time, it will become a 
great centre of sound scholarship and will spread the light of it^ learning on all the 
continents. May the Bhavan surpass the splendour of both Texila and Nalanda, 
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Dr. Mangaj Deva Shastri, Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares • 

I send my hearty good wi.hes and prayers for tlie success of the Institution 
which is intended to serve the cause of Indological Studies and Researches in parti - 
cular, and Indian Culture in general, an ideal cherished by all interested in India’s 
past no less than in her future, 

Rey^. Father Heras, S. J., Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay : 

I am sending herewith my sincere congratulations to all of you together with 
my earnest wishes for a succe-ssful future. Let the Biiavan be like mirror where 
the ancient culture of the Bharata should always be reflected, and a ource of 
inspiration for the development of this very culture in future' generations. In parti- 
cular I must congratulate my dear friend Mr. K. M. Munski w1\o now sees his 
efforts crowned with such an extraordinary success. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Deputy Director General of Archaeology, New 
Delhi : 

The Bhavan has been doing excellent work since its inception, under the able 
guidanc(*of your esteemed President and other members ol the Executive Committee 
and it is hoped that a day will soon come when it will be ’'cckoned as a premier 
institution for the study of Indology of which every Indian will be genuinely proud. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Professor of Ardhamagadhi, Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur : 

The time has arrived now when the front Indological Research must be led 
by Indian institutions and scholars. I sincerely hope, and feel sure, that the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which has come into existence at an opportune moment 
with the voluntary co-operation of ^ri and Saruavatt, would hold aloft the bannci 
of Bharatiya^ Vidya like the Universities of Nalanda and Takjjasila. 1 wish every 
v^cess to your function. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, University of Madras, Madras : 

I.wTsli the Institute all success and 1 am vsurc that it will take its due place in 
the field of research. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, Professor of History, University of Mysore, and Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore State : 

It augurs very well that the opening sliould be made by Sir S. Raoiiakrishn^n, 
one oT the greatest contemporary leaders of Indian thought. May the Institution 
prosper and help to vSpread a true knowledge of Indian Culture. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta : 

One such virtue is research work for the sake of finding out and telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, without caring for fame or desir- 
ing to be in the lime light. I have no doubt this virtue will be developed in the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan under your auspices. 

Dr. Vasudeo Gokhale, Fergusson College, Poona : 

True to its ideal may your Institution seek to attain Immortality through its 
ix)wer of knowledge. 

Prof. P. K. Gode, B. O. R. 1., Poona. 

Ever since your President, Shri K. M. Munshi, launched tlie scheme of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, I have been deeply interested in the increasing pro- 
gress of the Bhavan, which will now find a permanent “ local habitation ” in its 
New Buildings and make splendid progress in the years to come. In Sir S. Radha- 
KRISHNAN, Kt., D. Litt., who will perform the opening ceremony of your Build- 
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ings, you have found a guide, friend and philosopher whose association with all 
the "academic aspirations of the Bhavan is a happy augury for its future growth and 
expansion. 

Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi, Calcutta ; 

I wish the Bhavan progressive success. 

Principal A. K. Chanda, Santiniketan : 

May the Institution fulfil its best ideals. 

Dr. P. T. Raju, Shastri, Andhra University, Waltair : 

The Bhavan is already well-known for its excellent work. I fully believe that it 
will become one df the great centres of Indological studies in India, under the Presi- 
dentship of the forceful personality of Shri K. M. Munshi. My best wishes are for 
the prosperity of your Institution, about the future of which I hold highest hopes. 

Professor Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya, Sanskrit Department, Alla- 
habad University, Allahabad : * 

May your studies prosper and bring glory, to Bharatamiata. 

Principal M. M. Z. Ahmad, Bahauddin College, Junagadh ; 

1 wish the function all success. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Professor of* Sanskrit and Allied Languages, Nowrosjee 
Wadia College, Poona : 

I very much regret to inform you that I miss very much the opportunity to be 
there to watch a very important milestone in the progress of Indological studies. 

The Registrar, Muslim University, Aligarh : 

Wish the function every .success. 

The Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference : 

PleawSe accept and convey the best wishes of the All-India Oriental Conference 
lo the President and Executive Committee of the Bhakatiya Vidya Bhavan on 
this happy occasion, and for strengthening the cause of Oriental Research which is 
our common goal. 

The Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda ; 

The Bhavan within a short time of its existence has already become a reputed 
centre of Oriental Learning in WcvStern India. I trust and hope that the Bhavan 
in its new haven will continue to live a glorious life and show to all the world the 
great height Indian scholarship is capable of reaching. 

The Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona : 

The authorities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, wish the 
function all success and convey to the authorities and well-wishers of the Bhavan 
our heartfelt jgreetings on this auspicious occasion which is made all the more 
auspicious by the presence of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the true herald of the 
Bharntiya Vidya both in the East and the West, 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the elder sister of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, feels proud of the aspirations and achievements of her sister and 
wishes her long life and prosperity. 
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. II-~GUJARATI SAHITYA PARISHAD 

The Fourteenth Session of uhe Gujarati Literary G)nference (Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad) took place at Andheri in the Buildings of Hansraj Morarji Public School 
on October 4 and 5, 1941. A brief report of deliberations of the Session is given 
below. 

The well-known poet and litterateur Shri A. F. Khabahdar was elected General 
PresiSent of the Session. As Sectional Presidents the under-mentioned gentlemen 
were duly fleeted. 

1. Shri Ramanlal V, Desai — ^Literature. 

2. Dr. D. G. Vyas— Art. 

3. Professor K. H. Kamdar — History and Archsejiogy 

4. Professor Rasiklal Parikh — Philosophy. 

5. Professor C. N. Vakil — Economics and Sociology. 

6. Professor Vishnuprasad R. Trivldi— Philology. 

7. Shri Chunilal V. Shah— 'Journalism. ' 

8. Principal Bhailal S. Patel — Science. 

• 

Although the actual Session of the Conference was announced to be held in the 
afternoon of the 4th October 1941, the delegates and visitors began to arrive on the 
3rd October. An Art Exhibition which vas held as an added activity of the Con- 
ference waal opened in the afternoon of October 3, 1941 by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
H. V. Divatia before a distinguished gathering. 

The Exhibition with well over 500 Art-exhibfts collected from all over Gujarat 
was a great success. It represented to a great extent the progress that art has made 
in Gujarat and, appropriately enough, it offered an opportunity of comparing its 
progress with that of literature in Gujarat. 

^ ^rhe next morning, on October 4, the business meetings of the Central (Govern- 
ing* Body of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad and the Annual Meeting of its members 
look place. Spontaneous tributes were paid to Shri K. M. MuNSHi, the retiring 
President of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, whose dynamic leadership in the domain 
of Gujarati literature has left many an impressive mark. Indeed, his term of Presi- 
dentship is an important milestone in the life of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad since 
three events of outstanding importance occurred during his tenure, namely, (i) the 
celebration of Shri Haima-Sarasvata-Satra at Patna, (ii) the foundation of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, (tit) the establishment of a chair of Gujarati language and 
literature in the said Bhavan, named, Shri Narmad Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shik- 
shapitha, under the auspices of which research and literary publications of the 
Parishad are organized. 

It may be mentioned here that ever since Shri K. M. Munshi began to take 
an active interest in the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, particularly during the last 15 
years of his Vice-Presidentship of the said body, he has been serving the cause of 
Gujarati Literature in general and of the Parishad in particular with untiring zeal 

and enthusiasm. , 

The Annual Meeting of the members of the Parishad resolved, anwng other 
things, to continue Shri Narmad Gujarati Sahitya Parishad Shikshapitha in the 
Bhavan imder certain conditions. 

The plenary session of the Conference began in the afternoon pf October 4, 
1941, when, after the anging of appropriate songs, Shri V. L. Mehta, Chaiman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the President and the guests of the Con- 
ference in a neat little speech. Then Shri A, F. Khabatoar delivered his presiden- 
tial address. The Session was very well attended and included a large number of 
delegates from all ov& Gujarat, including several leading writers, poets, journaUsts, 
critics and other Gujaiftti tiotabilities of the Province. 

26 
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Shri Khabardar’s address contained many thought-provoking rejnarks on the 
present trends in Gujarati literature and the future thereof. He spoke at length on 
the vagaries and indifference of some Gujarati writers, the urgent need of reform 
of our present educational system wherein the mother- tongue of the child and' its 
literature are somewhat neglected, and warned of the evils of partisanship amoflg 
the critics and of the growing tendency of considering all printed matter as literature. 
ITie President also paid well-deserved tributes to the late Poet TagoRE an(| His 
Highness Shri Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda and a number of Gujarati writers who 
passed away during the period between the last session held at Karachi and this 
one. 

After the close of the presidential address, several sectional presidents read 
extracts from their own addresses, the printed copies of which were distributed 
among the audience. 

In the evening Shri Gokuldas Raichura and Shri Merubha Gadhvi entertained 
the audience with recitation of Dohas and stories from the folk-literature of Gujarat. 
A dinner party to the President, delegates and guests of the Parishad given by Shri 
K. M. Munshi and Shrimati Lilavati Munshi brought the day’s activities to a 
delightful close. * 

The Subjects Committee Meeting and the reading of presidential addresses of 
the remaining sectional-presidents occupied the Whole of the Sunday morning. The 
famous film producing company. The Prakash Pictures, then invited the President 
and the distinguished guests of the Parishad to their Andheri premises to a luncheon 
party. Shri K. M. Munshi spoke on «the relationship between the litterateur and 
the film companies and how the sailie can be improved upon. Shri A. F. Khabardar 
thanked the Prakash Pictures for the luncheon party in suitable terms. 

In the afternoon seVeral essays were read before the audience of the Confer- 
ence which were specially submitted by the students and scholars of Gujarati litera- 
ture. Owing to want of time only the substance of some essays could be read. 
However, most of the important essays will be published in the volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

The final session of the plenary conference took place at 3 p.m. on Sunday, October 
5, 1941. Altogether six resolutions were passed. The first one recorded the great 
loss the literary world sustained in the death of Poet Rabindranath Tagore and also 
in the deaths of Shri K. II. Dhruva (President of the second Session of the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad) , H. H. Sayajij Rao Gaekwar of Baroda, Sir Prabhashanker P. 
Pattani and several other Gujarati writers who had passed away during the period 
between the last Session held at Karachi and this one. Eloquent tribute^ were 
paid to the memory of the great departed. 

It was further resolved to hold during the year Vikrama Samvat 1998 celebra- 
tions commemorating the thousandth anniversary of Mularaj Deva, the great 
Calukya Emperor of Gujarat, who was a pioneer in establishing the cultural great- 
ness and unity of this province. These anniversary celebrations are proposed to be 
held throughout Gujarat. 

By another resolution the Conference invited the Gujarati associations and insti- 
tutions of greater Gujarat, that is, of the Gujarati speaking people domiciled outside 
the Province of Gujarat, to become associate-members of the Parishad so that con- 
certed attempt may be made to remove their hardships and disabilities under the 
growing menace of provincialism and that proper care of the education of their 
children may be taken. The Conference asked the central body of the Parishad to 
study and investigate into this new-fangled but none the less important problem 
through a Representative Committee and also to undertake the publication of a 
periodic bulletin containing the news about Gujaratis domiciled in Maha-Gujarat. 
Other resolutions dwelt on the necessity of modifying the history courses of the 
University of Bombay in so far as the History of Gujarat was concemedf and on 
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the advisability of erecting a bust or of hanging an oil-painting of the late Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji in Shri Hemachandracharya Memorial. 

Th*e session also took a ihai kful note of the services of Shri K. M. Munshi 
to .the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad in his having striven for the last 15 years to 
augment the reputation of the Parishad and to stabilise its continuity and growth. 
The President in his dosing remarks stressed the necessity of carrying on liter^jy 
schemes also during the intervening period of the bi-annpal sessions, 

€>n Monday, October 6, 1941, a dance-drama, 'May Somnath,’’ based on Shri 
K, M. Munshi’s famous novel of the same name was given at the Royal Opera 
House. It* was, indeed, a new experiment in the histrionic art of Gujarat : several 
amateur artists with Shri Natraj Vashi and Shrimati Pravinc Mehta at th- ir head 
presented the story of the historical novel in a dance form. Their dancing, exqui- 
site dress and settings reminiscent of the past glory of Gujarat proved the effort to 
be highly successful and evoked spontaneous applause from the aud’?nce. 

To sum up, the Fourteenth Session of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad is consider- 
ed by the press and by eminent critics a very successfi.l sesrion. T)u- Parishad has 
already undertaken, through the Bharatiya Vidya Bbavan, to ptiblish a series of 
monograms — and four such volumes were announced to be published on the day of 
this session, so that Gujarati literature is expected to be greatly enriched. It is also 
maintaining a Chair of Gujarati literature in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. More- 
over, it will have its permanent office located in Shri Hemach indrachary^a Memorial. 
ThUvS, this session is an important milestone in the history of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad. Let us hope that the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad will increasingly help 
in the progress of all that is good and great for C^jjarat, its life and literature. 
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findology, it seems, is becoming poorer owing to the passing away of so many 
of its devotees in recent years. Almost the whole of the older generation of scholars 
has left, leaving us the heritage of their good woi^, which must serve as an abiding 
inspiration to posterity. We have to record in this issue, the deaths of the under- 
mentioned scholars. To all of them our grateful tribute is due. — EdiTDr.] 

I-ACHARYA ANANDSHANKER DHRUVA 
** The Last of the Learned Brahmins of Gujarat 

Acharya Dhruva’Is death has been to me a personal blow, for he was one of 
the best cherished friends of mine. 

Acharya Anandshanker DhruVa was one of the great professors of our time 
and a great educationist. For many years he was the Professor of Sanskj;it in the 
Gujerat College. When at the call of Gandhi ji he gave several years of his aging 
life to the Hindu University as its Proi-Vice-Chancellor he came to be accorded a 
high place among the men of learning in the country. 

He was a member of the Baroda University Commisssion which the late Maha- 
raja Saheb of Baroda appointed to examine the possibilities of a residential Univer- 
sity in Baroda. It was then that as colleagues working together we developed a 
strong attachment for each other, which grew with years. 

When he retired from Benares he became the living inspiration of all the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Ahmedabad,! and it was under his advice and on the 
promise of his help that the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan came to be founded in 
Bombay. 

He was a deep read and profound scholar. Sanskrit of course was his first 
love. He was recognised all over the country as a renowned Sanskritist, as a great 
authority even by the Pandits of Benares. Though his knowledge of Sanskrit was 
vast and deep his interests were wide. A study of the literature of the East and 
West was his life’s predominant passion. He was as familiar with the latest pro- 
duction in English literature as with that in Gujerati and Sanskrit. He was as 
alive to the new thought in America as tp the latest theory in the academies of 
India. 

He was a tliinker who viewed the problems of modern life with a rare sanity 
of outlook. The East and the West had been harmonised in him by a lifelong 
study of the literature and thought of both and purified by a devotion to those ideals 
which Aryan culture has so beautifully enshrined in Sanskrjt literature. 

Anandshanker Dhruva was one of the founders of modern Gujarati prose. 
Sudarshma and Vasurit which he edited for many years exercised a wholesome con- 
trol over the literary output of Gujarat for over about two generations. His rich 
vocabulary, clear thinking and dignity of expression contributed in no small degree 
to the development of modem Gujarati prose. And his style today remains the 
high water mark of balanced purity and dignity attained by our language. 

He was the President of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad at Nadiad, when, but 
for his steadying influence, the institution would have been wrecked. His presiden- 
tial address too on the occasion was a brilliant summary of modem Gujarati litera- 
ture. ' ’ ' ' ■ ■ . "t I' 

In 1926 I had the honour of living with him for about a month as the guest 
of the Baroda Government. We came to live together, I confess, with certain pre- 
judice against each other. He looked upon me as a stormy petrel in liters^ture and 
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life ; and I looked upon him as a ^dmen of the old generation fast getting fossi- 
lised. ^ But as, day after day, we lived t(^ether the prejudice on both sides was 
worn off. In spite of the dispjpuity of our age we became close friends. 

Acharya Dhruva was a \i7onderful companion. His sense of humour was ex- 
quisite. He rarely made a joke unless it was subtle and was possibly enshrined in n 
classical tkle or m apt quotation. But he could enjoy it even at his own expense. 
He had the largc*-mindedness to appreciate what others would have liked to call 
levify. He could see and laugh at the absurd in life without malice or contempt. 
As a friend he was loyal, sympathetic and inspiring. 

We discussed every problem under the sun and came to realise how through 
our diversity ran a unity of outlook and purpose. In his rase it ran wica the 
majesty and unruffled calm of the Ganges, in mine with tlie bubbling rapidity of a 
Kashmirian stream rushing lightly over perceptible rocks. But In both cases the 
waters were drawn from the unchangeable and splendrous heights of Aryan culture. 
Hence it was that I dedicated to him my novel Bhagivan Kautilya^ the first architect 
of Indian unity who 2,400 years ago gave to our culture geographical basis end 
political unity. 

Th^ literary and scholastic achievements of Acharya Dhruva are nothing before 
his character andl personality. If his style was balanced, his life was a marvel of 
balance, of a complete adjustment of the old and the new, of an outlook which had 
harmonised the ancient ideals with the most progressive modem needs. If he was 
an orthodox Brahmin in personal life he had a wide vision of modem problems and 
a due appreciation of the methods of solving them. In him deep scholarship was 
attuned to a life of service, and abstract thin^ng did not throw a pale cast of 
thought over the deep loyalty and warm affection with which he honoured his 
friends. He tried to live in complete harmony with his ideals and had succeeded 
in a measure given to few men. 

If purity of life and subordination of the impulses to high ideals make for a 
*B^min ; if a life devoted toi literature and thought with incessant efforts to bring 
the wisdom of the past to the actual problems of life makes for a Brahmin ; if a 
living attempt to fuse what is best in the ancient with what is best in the modern 
life is* the characteristic of a Brahmin ; if a constant endeavour to acquire a wide 
and many-sided vision in order to co-ordinate one's functions, attitudevS, and im- 
pulses makes for a Brahmin ; if a deep love of ancient India, an earnest effort to 
acquire an intimacy with the Scriptures and literatures of India and a flaming desire 
to re-capture the secrets of Aryan culture for oneself and one’s generation afrc.4i 
make^ a Brahmin, Anandshankerbhai was a Brahmin in the true sense ; — ^perhaps, 
the last of the great race of Brahmins which Gujarat has produced in modern times. 

To me his death has been a personal loss. When he was in Bombay last, 
ailing seriously, I with my family went to see him. I had almost a feeling that 
we would not meet him again, and when we left I could not help telling my 
children : Bow to him, for he is the last of the learned Brahmins of Gujarat.” 

K. M. Munshi 


II— MAHADEV DESAI 

Shri Mahadev Desai’s sudden and untimely death has left a void which it is 
impossible to fill. He was known to millions as Gandhiji's secretary and constant 
companion and the editor of his weekly Hmijan. For full twenty-five years, till 
the very end of his life, he served Gandhiji, and through him the nation, with a 
devotion, ability and self-effacement all his own. There was not one cause, social 
or political, espoused by Gandhiji, in which he did not interest himself and of 
which he did not make a deep study. 
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By his inborn humility, sweetness of temperament and charmipg manners, 
arising from a deep human sympathy and understanding, he won the love, affection 
and regard of everyone who came in contact with him. He had a large circle of 
friends even outside Congress circles, among all classes and communities, in India 
as well as abroad. 

In the counsels of the Congress he occupied an important place. In recent years 
Gandhi ji entrusted him with a number of difficult political missions in every* one 
of which he acquitted himself , with the greatest credit. He was a lover of books, 
and a voracious reader, and he knew several languages. His interests extended over 
a very wide range of subjects* 

He wrote English in a style that was simple and charming as well as elegant. 
He was one of the finest literary stylists in Gujarati. 

In him Gandhi ji has lost a son, secretary and interpreter, the wife a devoted 
husband, the son a loving father, the Congress a faithful worker, and Gujarat and 
India one of the noblest of their sons. But he will live as one who loved and died 
for the Mother. 

K. M. Munshi 


III— mahamahopAdhyaya dr. sir ganganath 

JHA, .VIDYASAGARA 

(1872—1942 A.D.) 

Dr. Ganganath Jha was an unrivalled authority on ancient Indian philosophy. 
He enriched Indology with his scholarly translation of several Sutras and Bka^ms 
and other jrfiilosophical works. Seven works in Sanskrit, five in Hindi and MaithiS, 
six in English* are his independent contributions, while he has edited no less than 
13 volumesl in Sanskrit and English. But by far the most important of his work 
was the translation of various important Sanskrit works, numbering in all nineteen. 
Many a scholar has felt with Otto Strauss : “ Without your works on Mimaihsa, 
Nyaya and Vedanta I could not have written the humble contributions which you 
perhaps know by name.” For many years he was editor of the Indian Thought. 
He rediscovered the system of Prabhakara. Almost upto the last day of his life, 
he continued his Sarasvati pujd, so that he beckme kjtakrtya by making a monu- 
mental contribution to Sanskritic scholarship. 

Born in a noble Srotriya family in Darbhanga (Behar) District, he had his 
Gastric studies in the time-honoured indigenous style and started life in the humble 
capacity of the librarian of the Raja of Darbhanga's library. There he not only 
kept the books but mastered them. By and by his unique scholarship won recog- 
nition and he was appointed the first Indian principal of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. Wider recognition soon followed. He became the Vice-chancellor 
of the Allahabad University. The Benares Hindu University conferred on him the 
D, Litt. Degree and Government the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. Kinghthood 
crowned the long list of honours. On the occasion of his 60th birthday a Volume of 
essays contributed by scholars from various parts of the world was presented to 
him. 

No one has in recent yeafs vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among 
the learned societies of the world than this great Pundit who combined in himself 
profound learning and deep reverence for our ancient culture and philosophy with 
a marvellous faculty for interpreting them to the modem world. His learning and 
his intimacy with everything that is best in our philosoi^y and culture were re- 
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fleeted in his daily life, his purity of character, and the simplicity of his ways and 
his in^ieteTate contempt for the advertising methods of modem life. 

He leaves behind him large circle of students and admirers. The mantle of 
the Vice-Chancdlorship of ihe Allahabad University has fallen on the worthy 
shoulders of his son. Professor Amarnath Jha. Other sons also €X|uaUy bright in 
the fields of law and education gave solace and happiness to an old age crowned 
with, labour and glory. 

M. P. 


IV^CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 
(1850- 1941 A.D.) 

Professor Charles R. Lanman was the doyen of Sanskritic studies in America 
and is bist known as the founder-editor of the famous Harvard Oriental Series. He 
worked as a professor of Sanskrit at the Harvard Univer'^ity for more than fifty 
3^cars during which time he not only trained many a would-be indologist but did 
everything he could towaids furtherance of general interest in oriental scholarship 
by being associated with the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, American 
Philosophical Association, the American OrfentaV Society, and other learned bodies. 
His best known work is A Statistical Account of Noun4nflection in the Veda 
(JAOS X, New Haven, 1878). Professor Lanman travelled extensively and 
established contacts with fellow-scholars all over the world. I recall having spent 
three days with him on his last tour to Europe in 1928, when' he paid a visit to 
W.^dear, life-long friend, the late Professor Geldner at Marburg. From there we 
went to attend the annual session of the Deutsche Mmganlimdische Gesellschaft 
held at Bonn. The memory of the time spent with this learned savant has often 
enlivened my dull moments. Great as he was as a scholar, he appeared to me to 
be greater in his human qualities. 


M. P. 
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The Archmlogy of Gujarat {Including Kathimmd) , By Prof. Dr. H. D. Sankaua, 
M.A., LL,B., PH.D. Pages xvi + 268 + 109, with 7 maps, 41 plates and 78 
illustrations. Published by Natwarlal & Co., Bombay. 1941. Price Rs. 15/-. 

This book represents the thesis approved by the University of London for its 
Ph. D. degree. The aim of the author, as stated by him in the foreword, was “ to 
study the entire archeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, df Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, specially with a view to correlating the monuments of both thc*se 
regions with their epigraphy from the early historical times to the end of the I4tli 
century." Dr. Sankalia visited , important monuments and collections of antiquities 
in museums to secure first-hand knowledge. 

The book is divided into five parts containing twelve chapters. The first part 
deals with Geography and History, followed by Architecture and Structure in the 
next part. The third part treats of Cults and Iconography, while Epigraphy and 
Numismatics form the fourth part. The last part deals with Administration, 
Society, Religion and Culture. There are 13 Appendices covering 91 pafes, and 
also an Index. The maps help to give a clear picture of the material discussed by 
the author. 

The author has systematically collected and marshalled facts, the arrangement 
of the material is systematic, and the interpretations are sound and reasonable. The 
book is carefully written, well-documenteld and reliable, and is precise and free from 
repetition and unwarranted speculation. The chapters on Administration, Society 
and Religion are not strictly pertinent to the main body of the thesis ; but they 
reveal the author’s deep and accurate study. 

The book professes to deal with prehistoric (really proto-historic according to 
Rev. Father Heras) archajology of Gujarat, and being interested in the civilization 
of the Indus Valley, I consulted the book particularly with a view to learn about 
the pre-historic sites of Gujarat. The author, however, furnishes nothing beyond 
a brief reference to the works of Bruce Foote, Vats, Ghurye and Sastri.^ Pre- 
historic sites such as Rangpur, Amreli, etc., and the fact of the finds of ancient 
padmas in Cutch should have been dealt with, as also the relation and co-ordination 
of the Indus Valley Culture with that of Gujarat and Kathiawar. With regard to 
” Anudaka” (p. 62) which the author takes to mean pure stone and which accord- 
ing to the author is unknown to various books on architecture and Purdnas, I may 
state that Prof. Pisharoti has shown that the term is known both as “ Amalaka " 
and "Amalaka," and represents the coping st.one (CO/, I, 189-196). It is not 
correct that Sivardtri is the birth date of Siva (p. 242). 

The printing and get-up of the book are excellent. The plates, however, mar 
the beauty of the whole book, and are far from satisfactory being obscure in most 
places, and hence useless for a scientific study. 

Dr. Sankalia deserves to be congratulated on the production of this excellent 
and valuable work which would render invaluable assistance to workers in the field. 
It is toi be hoped tjiat his example will be emulated in preparing similar regional 
archaeologies for different provinces. 

A. D. PUSALKER. 

Introduction to Textual Criticism by Dr. S. M. Katre, m.a., ph.d., with Appendix 
II by P. K. Gode, M.A. Demy 8vo Pp. xiii, 148. Kamatak Publishing House, 
Bombay 2. 1942, Price Rs. 3/8-. 

The editing of texts based upon sound principles of scientific criticism is a 
recognized necessity for any organised research in literature ; it is the more so in 
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our country, where the differences betwe«i manuscripts of the same work are often 
so much that at times it Js even difficult to identify them. With interpolations 
and emendations, intentional and accidental, spread over thousands of years it is 
very difficult to get at the correct version of the original work. Some of the Euro- 
pean works on textual criticism give a few hints, but' they take into account only the 
European conditions where the literary tradition has been better preserved. Aw the 
autj^or remarks in the Preface, the critical edition of our Great Epic, the Maha- 
bhdrata, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, has shown that* the science 
of textual criticism as developed by Europeans does not solve all our. problems and 
that certain adaptations are necessary for our conditions. The stm of the present 
Introduction is to show with reference to Indian conditions the principal features 
of the science of textual criticisml in so far as it is a science, and thus enable future 
editors to master the modern methods of critical editing.'* 

Dr. Katre has eminently succeeded in this object. In the In^roductio.i he gives 
a ^ort account of the various kinds of materials used for writiag and a general 
history of the textual transmission in our country. In the five chapters be 

deals with the different kinds of texts, some fundamental aspects of textual criticism, 
the prtblem of critical recension, causes of corruption in a transmitted text, the 
emendation, and some canons of textual criticism. The last chapter is devoted 
to practical hints on the editing of texts. Then tollow th:ee Appendices. The first 
one contains a glossary of some important terms used in textual criticism, and the 
third aims at giving a brief information regarding some important manuscripts 
and critical editions. All this is done by Dr. Katre in his usual clear and scholarly 
manner. • 

Appendix II presents a note, prepared by Professor P. K. Code, on the history 
and progress of cataloguing of Sanskrit and other Mss. in India and abroad (between 
A.D, 1800 and 1941). A chronological list of catalogues is also included herein. 

^Prof. Code makes a strong appeal — and we join him in doing so — to the present 
custodians of Mss. collections in India to concentTate their resources and attention 
on the cataloguing of their Mss. in general and preparing their descriptive catalogues 
in particular. For, “ all research in Indology depends on these Mss. and the earlier 
we exploit these decaying sources of our history and culture the better for the enrich- 
ment of our literature and history." 

The work is very helpful as a handbook of Textual Criticism for Indian classical* 
texts. We recommend it strongly to those who would learn the proper methods 
of critical editing. 

Manila!. Patel 


CitTasena-PadmavatlcaritTa, ed. Mul. Raj Jain, m.a., ll.b., Jain Vidya Bhavan, 

Krishnanagar, Lahore, 1942, pp, 30- + 63 ; price one rupee and four annas. 

Citrasena Padmavaticaritra is a short romance, by Buddhivijaya, dealing with 
the story of Citrasena and Padmavati. The power and the value of Sila, w'hich 
is the second of the four constituents of Jain religion are briefly illustrated therein. 

The author of this short poem is Buddhivijaya who, as tlie editor 
say's, flourished by about the last quartet of the 16th century a.d. and the first 
quarter of the 17th ci^ptury a.d. It is in Sanskrit interspersed with Prakrit verses. 
(See especially versea 34, 58, 73 and 311). The total number of verses is 564. The 
metre employed is, largely, Anu^tubh and at times Upendravajrd. In the text, we 
come across not very striking subhd^itas. It must be said that the poem is not a 
first-rate composition. 

In the Introduction, the editor has given a sketch of the critical apparatus 
used by him, a synopsis* of the poem, something regarding the author and the 
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linguistic characteristics of the poem. It is, no doubt, well edited and the editor 
deserves our thanks ; but there are some such mistakes of the printing as Padmas- 
thobhavat (v. 70), etc. Looking to the importance and the bulk of the booklet, 
the price is mther high. 


A. S. Gopani. 


Pjthvirdjavijaya of Jaydnaka, with the^ commentary of Jonardjat edited by Maha> 

mahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur S^ityavacaspati Dr. Gaurishankar H. OjHA, 

D. Litt. (Hony.), and the late Pandit Candradhar Sarnia Guleri, b.a., 

Pages 4 + 11 + 314. Ajmer, 1941. Price Rupees 5. 

This is one of the few historical Kavyas in Sanskrit, and deals with the histo- 
rical events of the reign of Prthviraja Chowhan. The historical value of this poem 
in preference to Pjthvirdjard^ of Canda has been established by Dr. Buhler on 
the strength of inscriptional evidence. The work gives us a reliable account, with 
an admixture of legendary element, of P|thviraia*s ancestors giving us the history 
of 8th— 12th cent a.d. 

The text is based on the only MS hitherto available, which was discovered by 
Dr. BChler in Kashmir in 1876. Jhe *MS is defective and incomplete, breaking 
oiRf abruptly towards the close of the 12th Canto, bringing the account only up to 
the coronation of Pithvirija. It is to be regretted that the subsequent cimto 
dealing with Pfthviilaja's victory, the real theme of the poem, are unhappily lost. 
No other MS has yet came to light. 

The author of the poem seems to have been a contemporary of Prthvlraja and^ 
his court-poet. The commentary is by Jonaiija who is assigned to the 15th century. 
The commentary is also lost at places, but it has been useful in restoring the text. 

It may be recalled that Dr. Belvalkar has edited part of Pjtkvlrdjavijaya for 
the Bibliotheca Indica (No, 228), and the work is incomplete. To a, student, \)f 
Bhasa, Prthvirdfavijaya and its commentary are of special interest, for they record 
the tradition of Bhasa’s works having survived the fire-ordeal in preference to Vyasa. 
There are a number of Alamkaras in the 5th Canto. The alliterations on pp. 15, 
101-102, 145, 187 are worthy of note. 

The difficulties of the editor working on a single MS. can best be imagined by 
those to whose lot such a task falls. We are glad to find that the learned editors 
have acquitted themselves creditably. Not only has the text been restored with the 
help of the commentary but many valuable emendations have been suggested both 
in the text and the commentary. The exhaustive Vi^aydnukramanl will prove help- 
ful to sdiolars. It would have been better had the veteran Mahamahopadhyaya dealt 
with the historical aspects of the poem in the Introduction. There is no index which 
is a serious drawbad;. 

It is indeed a pleasure to see that Mm. Dr. Ojha, despite the burden of years 
is produdng fresh valuable material. We earnestly pray that the old revered scholar 
may enjoy the full span of a hundred years full of health and happiness. The book 
will be valuable especially to students of Rajput history. 


A. D. PUSALKER. 
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UpaimadrVukya-M€M-koha, Vols. T-II. Prepared and published by Shastri Gra- 
nin Shanrt)hu Sadhale, 1946-41, pp. 24 + 352 ; 8 + 353-724. Price Rs. 14/- 
for the set. The Guiamti Printing Press, Fort, Bombay. 

The two volumes of the Upani^ad-Vakya-Maha-Kosa contain a sentence-concor- 
dance to 223 Upam^ads, some of them at present being available only in a manus- 
cript form. More than fifty years have elapsed since the publication of Col. Jacxb's 
welWcnown Upani$ad Vdkya K&sa which covered 46 Upimi^ads only and which is 
now long out of print. The veteran Sadhale Shastri, in spite of his having crossed 
the age 6f the proverbial three scores and ten, has spared no pains in' making 
the Vpmtt^-Vdttya-Mahd-Kosa as complete as humanly possible, so that it may 
be of the greatest help in tracing the sources of the Upani§adic quotations v w lying 
scattered in the vast philosophical literature of India. It is to be hoped that an 
alphabetical index of important words and phrases will be added to ihe second 
edition of the Mahd-Kasa. 

A set of these two volumes is bound to be of tb*' greatest help to all Indologists. 

Manilal Patel. 



NOTES OF THE BHAVAN 


(In this section a connected account of the activities of the various Depart* 
ments of the Bh<xvan will be given in each issue of the Journal. — ^E d.J 

Seventh Session 
(November 1941 to May 1942) 

The Bhavan began the new session in its own new buildings. The staff members 
continued their post-graduate classes in Sanskrit, Ardha-magadhi, Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, and Gujarati, as usual, under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay, besides working on their own research undertakings. 


V 

A 

A 

We give below 

the list of the lectures delivered in the seventh series* of the 

Extension Lectures 

on Indian Culture. 


Date 

Lecturer 

Subjbjct 

Feb. 2. 1942 

Shri A. S. Gop|NI 

“ Omens and Portents — A coni^^a- 
rative study.’' " 

Feb. 9. 1942 

Shri S. D. Gyani 

“ Mahapurapas — A critical study. 

Feb. 16. 1942 

Shri H. G. Pandya 

“Some Novels in Guj. Literature.'* 
(in Gujarati). 

Feb, 23. 1942 

Shri Sushila Mehta 

Shri Madhvacarya (in Gujaratf) 

Mar, 2. 1942 

Shri D, K. Shastri 

“ Upanishadic doctrine and Bhaga- 
vata doctrine." 

Mar. 9, 1942. 

Dr, A. D, Pusalker 

“ Indus Civilization." 

Mar. 16. 1942 

Shri S. D. Gyani 

“ Hindi Poetry ^^d Muslim 
Poetsw" 

Mar. 23. 1942 

Shri P. C. Shah 

" Yoga Philosophy — its origin and 
development.’' 

Apr. 13. 1942 

Dr. Manila! Patel 

“ Society in the Upanishadic age." 


Dr. Patel also delivered a lecture on “ some Upani§adic doctrines ” before the 
Sanskrit Association of the Ramnarayan Ruia College, Bombay. 


The anndal General Meeting of the Members of the Bhavan was held on 
Fdsruary 15, 1942. The Secretaries presyted before the Meeting the Annual 
Report and the statements of the Audite(WVccoiints and the Balance Sheet as on 
December 31, 1941 duly audited by the Bhavan’s auditors, Messrs Jayantilal 
Thakkar h Co., Ill, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombai^- The General Meeting then 
appointed the under-mentioned Executive Committee for the year 1942. 

President 

Shri K. M. Munshi, b.a., ll.b., m.la. 

Vice-President 

Tlie Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, m.a., ll.b. 
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Treasurers 

Shri Ptanlal I^vkaran Nanjee, j.p. 

Shri '^asantram jamietram Vakil, b.a.. tt.B., j.p. 

Secretaries 

Shri Tricumdas Dwarkadas, Solicitor. 

Dr. Manilal Payel, ph.d. 

Members 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnala! M. Jhavtri. 

Shri Mungalal N. Goenka. 

Sir Chunilai B. Mehta, Kt. 

Rno Bahadur Chunilai H. Setalvaj>, 

Shri Haragovandas Jivawdas. 

Shri Jinavijayaji Muni. 

Shri Umadutt Nemani. 

Shri Chatrabhuj GordhaNoAS. 

Shri Sangji SuNDERji. 

Shri Chimanlal C. SnAH, 

Shri Thakordas N. Merchant. 

Shri Prabhashanker R. Bhatt. 

Moreover, the Executive Committee has co-opted the under-mentioned gentle- 
men as Members of the Executive Committee under Art. No. 19 of the Rules and 
R moijlat wns : ^ 

(i) Shri Hemchand Mohanlal Jhaverl 

(«) Shri Ramdeo A. Podar. 

(m) Shri Megji Mathradas Topranl 
(iv) Shri Dharamsey M. KhatAu. 

Shri K. M. Munshi delivered the fdlowing Presidential Addre^ 

I am sure you will be pleased with the progress of the BHAVAN in spite of 
the financial struggle it is passing through. This is the third annual meeting of 
your Society. 

This year has seen the Bhavan housed in U home of its own, which with equip- 
ment will cost us about Rs. 2,20,000, During this period the Gujarati Sahitya Pari- 
shad, as also the memorial of that great scholar of all times, Shri Hemachandra- 
chary'a, has come to be associated with it. It had eight professors and teachers, 
four fellows, three post-graduate scholars and twelve students studying for Oriental 
degree examinations of Benares and Calcutta. 

The research and publication work connected with the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 
was being done, and in future will be done, through the Bhavan. 

The deficit in the building fund is almost made up, thanks to the generosity of 
some friends of the Bhavan including several members of the Committee. The 
deficit in the current expenditure however stands. From next June we will have to 
raise funds to maintain forty more students. When that is done we would have 
sixty students going up either for the Oriental Degree Examinations or for the post- 
graduate degrees of the Bombay University. All this means greater effort on your 
part. But I have faith : this is the work of God : a task faithfully done has never 
wanted men or means to help it. 

Our material progress is small compared to the non-material one. First we have 
begun the great and laborious work of Puratiic research which^ when completed, will 
help towards the V^-appreciation of our ancient culture built up during the last 
2,500 years, Paumacariyam, the Prakrit version of the Rdmdyana according to 
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tlie Jains is being critically studied. The imniediate objects of study are the Vaytt 
the Bhigav^ta Fmcm SLud the History in the Research is being 

y conducted in Vedic literature, Yoga and Arthashastra ; in Jain studies; in Prakritic 
literature and Gujarati A work on Indian culture in Hindi is also ready. And Irad 
it not been for want of funds we would have been able to publish by now more 
of the results we have achieved. For the moment, however we must rest eonteiJi 
with what little we are doing. But let me hope that someone will spare us the 
money that we need for our Publication Department. And a little press ol our 
own is one of the things which we badly need. 

At the same time it must be realised that if the Bhavan is to take its appro- 
priate place in the life of the country it should undertake activities which would 
spread the ideals and outlook for which Bharatiya Vidyd stands, I am at present 
investigating the posribility of our holding examinations in short courses in IwdTian 
culture and a series of popular lectures to prepare the students for them. Wlien the 
scheme is ready I shall submit it to the Committee for its consideration. 

Efforts at scraling the upiXLT reaches of learning are not easy. The ordinary 
man thinks it to be a waste. The man gifted with generosity is impatient to reap 
a speedy harvest of the financial seeds he sows. But neither can learned men be 
produced as rapidly a^s bricks nor learning burn bright as swiftly as the flame stuick 
by a match-stick on the wall. 

The learning of India is a mighty fabric being woven by myriad hands through 
countless generations. He who hopes to spin a few, yards for it has to qualify him- 
self humbly, through ceaseless effor*-, for the great task. But every little effori-^HU 
help in the work before us of handing it down to posterity with a textt.c fresh 
as at its beginning, with a beauty which it never knew before. 

Bharatiya Vidyd, do not forget, stands for the Indian culture, to which w^e are 
heirs. Today it may be, as I once wrote, the dreams of forty million slaves. Hut. 
as a supremo effort of the human mind it stands above and foejTind the shifting 
scenes of centuries as the only source of human dignity, as tlie only hope of man. 
If in this generation we can train some men to appreciate its. grandeur and perceive 
its truth, we would not have toiled in vain. 

May I, before closing, thank the Hon’ble Mr, JuFtice Divatia, Dewan Bahadur 
Jhaveri and other colleagues on the Committee, the many generous friends wl^o 
have for the last three years helped the Bhavan with money, help and guidance ? 
Our indefatigable Director, Dr. Manilal Patel, Shri Jinavijayaji Muni and Shri 
Durgasliankar Shastri ; our young friends whose enthusiasm has enabled the 
Bhavan to achieve its work ; and its many oilier friends who have watched its 
progress with solicitude — all these have contributed to its success. May I in this 
connection also mention two names, of a father and son. of Sir Chimanlal SetaU'AD, 
K,C.I.E., who was the first to hdp me to translate the idea of the Bhavan into 
shape, and of Shri Motilal Setalvao, the Advticate-General, wdio has also taken as 
keen an interest in the progress of the Institution. An effort is also made to interest 
the Govemment of Bombay in the development of our activities." 

!);»!« * A A'* A 

From among those who paid a visit to the Bhavan, f>articular mention be made 
of ^ri J. A. Madan, I.C.S., Advisor to the Governor of Bombay, Shri S. N. Moos, 
M.A., I.E.S., I\indit Satavalkar, and Shastri M. S. DiviiivAR. Shastri Diwkar 
delivered a course of sermons on Hindu Dharma before the students of the Patha- 
shalas. 






